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PROSTITUTION AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
WOMAN’S LEAGUE. 


Human questions need for their effectual study to be regarded from all 
points of view, and from all points of view simultaneously. — Richard 
Congreve. 


YEAR or two ago there were distributed to a select few in 

this and some other countries some pamphlets, — one the 
Prospectus, and another the “Constitution and By-laws,” of a 
projected “ International Woman’s League,” the object of which 
League is stated to be “ the advancement and elevation of woman 
throughout the world.” We are told further that “the League 
is divided into six departments,” one of which is “ the department 
for the investigation of the question of-prostitution.” The pro- 
gramme of this department sets out thus: “ Swblata causa tollitur 
affectus. Recognizing prostitution to be one of the greatest evils 
of social life, for the struggle against which Knowledge is as nec- 
essary as for the struggle with Nature, the third department 
of the International Woman’s League has a special purpose to 
occupy itself with the investigation of this social pest.” The 
slightly foreign accent of these sentences need not prevent our 


wishing this League, which claims to have been “founded in 
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the United States of America,” the utmost success in its praise- 
worthy objects. And if, in the remarks that follow, its methods 
are criticised, and broader views and a loftier attitude are urged 
upon its projectors, it is certainly not for want of sympathy with 
its general aim,—‘“‘the elevation of woman throughout the 
world,” — or its special aim, — “the investigation (and presuma- 
bly the extirpation) of this social pest,” — prostitution. On the 
contrary, it is the very importance of the aim that prompts us to 
try to prevent its being either lost sight of or needlessly compro- 
mised, especially seeing that without the earnest and intelligent 
codperation of woman herself the double end will be for ever 
unattainable. 

This International Woman’s League shows, at all events, one 
decided superiority to most of the elements in the distinctively 
Woman’s Movement of the present day in recognizing the neces- 
sity of positive knowledge as a condition precedent for the effec- 
tive betterment of human affairs. It does not seem quite so 
apparent, however, that the other important error of the said Wo- 
man’s Movement has been entirely avoided, — that of regarding 
the question of the advancement and elevation of woman as a mat- 
ter of struggle between the two sexes. It is certainly nothing of 
the sort. At this moment there are, as indeed there always have 
been, more men sincerely and earnestly desiring the ameliora- 
tion, in every possible way, of the situation of woman than there 
are women actively concerned for the same end. The great ob- 
stacle in the way of this projected Woman’s League is, and will 
continue to be, the indifference, if not the downright hostility, 
of women. 

This recognition of the necessity of positive knowledge seems, 
at all events, to redeem the Woman’s League from the hopeless 
sterility to which so many modern movements are plainly doomed 
by the mistake of supposing that such knowledge is needless, and 
that for remedying social evils strong desire will suffice. Only 
the recognition is considerably neutralized by the prevalence in 
its programmes of the method in vogue with our “Social Science 
Congresses,” “‘ Associations for the Advancement of Science,” e¢ 
hoc genus omne, which attempt to supply the lack of systematic 
investigation by mountains of undigested statistics and more or 
less ingenious essays on isolated topics. Science is not created 
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that way. But it is positive science that is looked to in this age, 
and ever more and more, as the final arbiter of all questions 
whatsoever. The question of prostitution is a question of social 
science and of moral science ; and the very existence of these 
presupposes that human events, as well as the physical and chem- 
ical phenomena of the earth, are subject to immutable natural 
law. If human society had no proper constitution of its own, 
independent alike of Kazsers and Constituent Assemblies ; if the 
various social relations depended only on caprice, whether of the 
“ Sovereign individual,” or the ‘Sovereign people,” or of the 
“Great Potentate” for whose advent the Phalansterians have so 
long been sighing, — the words “ Social Science” would have no 
meaning, but would be only “as.the sounding brass and the tin- 
kling cymbal.” 

Such a recognition of positive science, however, as the final 
arbiter of all questions henceforth, even questions of morals, is 
the most vast revolution in its general mode of thought that our 
race has ever undergone. The change from the Greco-Roman 
polytheism to Christianity was far less radical. But then, if there 
were not just this radical change actually being accomplished in 
public opinion, the outlook for any effective dealing with the phe- 
nomenon of prostitution would not be encouraging. It has fea- 
tures shocking enough, disgusting enough one would think, to 
justify any terms of reprobation, however severe, and yet the 
actually existing opinion seems by no means prepared to accept 
the assumption of the Woman’s League that prostitution is not 
only “one of the greatest evils of social life,” but one so far re- 
mediable that reasonable persons may fairly be asked to join 
ina “struggle against it.” As a mere matter of fact, at all 
events, it is well known that members of the medical profession, 
including even some of the highest character and reputation, find 
it necessary sometimes positively to prescribe to their patients re- 
course to prostitution as the only means of restoration to health. 
Every one is familiar with the utterance attributed to Dr. Aber- 
nethy, and, while physicians generally may refrain from the drus- 
querie attributed by the current anecdote to this eminent man, the 
substance of their counsel is the same. Some physicians, domi- 
nated by moral considerations, may refuse in any case whatever to 
give such advice, but this certainly does not solve the real ques- 
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tion, —it proves only that it remains unsolved, most urgently, 
moreover, needing solution, — the question, viz., whether prosti- 
tution, revolting as are many of its aspects, may not after all be 
preventing evils still greater. The physicians, moreover, do not 
stand alone. It was a woman, —not one of the male oppressors 
of the sex, — and a woman, too, whose purity of character and de- 
votion to the highest well-being of our race are as much beyond 
question as can be those of any of the projectors of the Woman’s 
League, who had the honesty and the courage openly to thank 
her “ unhappy sisters for the great service they are rendering, even 
if unconsciously, to the more happy of their sex by protecting 
the peace and purity of their hearths and homes.” Some years 
ago, moreover, the “ London Leader,” a publication the tone of 
which was a long way above that of average journalism, remarked 
in a personal notice of Lord Shaftesbury that, at a time when 
“he ought to have been sowing his wild oats,” he was unhappily 
occupied in attending prayer-meetings and other similar effem- 
inacies. This was to account, be it noted, for the want of vigor 
in the mental constitution of the subject of the sketch. And if 
the scientific and literary world generally, to say nothing of the 
common herd of vulgar sinners, could be polled as to their real 
sentiments, one cannot doubt that a large majority would unite 
in the judgment that a man who retained an absolute virginity 
up to the age of twenty must necessarily be a spooney. Either 
the physicians and the learned world generally are at sea utterly, 
or prostitution is a sheer necessity, not to human health merely, 
but to the adequate development of man’s moral and intellec- 
tual nature. Evidently there is a question here towards the so- 
lution of which statistics cannot do much. 

There is an inevitable waste of labor, moreover, involved in 
setting out to prosecute investigations into a social phenomenon 
of so gigantic proportions as this of prostitution, while simply ig- 
noring the insurmountable obstacles placed in the way of such 
investigations — and still more in the way of all real and radical 
remedies — by the theological doctrine, which still has a nominal 
sway in our midst. One who accepts that doctrine in good faith, 
and without arriére pensée, is in strict consistency bound to recog- 
nize in the social conditions around him so many decrees of Di- 
vine Providence, the proper attitude towards which is simply that 
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of profound submission and humble resignation. Any attempt 
to regulate human affairs systematically ; to institute a general 
Human Providence over this planet of ours; to discover in fact 
any radical remedy for the several ills to which our race is heir, 
—is simply impious. The only remedy for prostitution fairly con- 
sistent with the theological philosophy is that actually in vogue, 
consisting in efforts personally to save some few of its victims. 
And how efforts of this sort actually work we need not look far 
below the surface to see. The desires and the demands of men 
being what they actually are; the economical conditions of soci- 
ety remaining unchanged ; the widely ramified social machinery 
for the supply of new victims remaining intact, —the subtrac- 
tion of some few of the actual victims musts needs amount prac- 
tically to very little beyond hurrying forward the fate of other 
victims, — those already past the Rubicon, and those on the way 
towards it. Especially seeing that, of the social machinery for 
filling the maw of this bestial monster, the essentially exceptional 
means expressly designed and deliberately contrived for abducting 
by force, or fraud, or both, more or less innocent women and girls 
is only the smallest part. In the extreme complication of human 
affairs there are customs and habits, — even sentiments and ideas, 
— tending, and even expressly intended, to shield female honor, 
virtue, and delicacy, which operate, nevertheless, so as to precip- 
itate individual women into the ever yawning abyss. But the 
sum total of real good accomplished by this double process, — on 
the one hand an illusory, if not purely imaginary, salvation of vic- 
tims already irrevocably lost, and on the other a real precipitation 
of the fate of others, some of whom might be saved by wiser meas- 
ures, — seems to be a rather problematic quantity, even if the 
salvation of the converted victims be deemed as complete and sat- 
isfactory as it is notoriously uncertain and shadowy. But this is 
really the only remedy consistent with the theological morality. 
The very investigation, moreover, of the problems involved in 
this odious social phenomenon is precluded by the theological 
doctrine. A really serious and honest discussion of prostitution 
necessarily opens up the whole question of the normal relation 
of the sexes. But the theological morality has prejudged it al- 
ready: the attempt to reopen it is itself an immorality. Upon 
its facile 2 priori method, it simply stigmatizes as sin all sexual 
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intimacies outside the conjugal bond. God has forbidden them : 
that ends the matter. Certainly, if the theological dogma were 
true, it would end the matter. But it would be a most singularly 
unfortunate ending; for it exposes the moral sense, rarely apt 
to be too energetic, to the fatal shock of having a deadly sin pre- 
scribed by the legally authorized and socially recognized custo- 
dians of the public health as the only possible resource against 
an exceptionally frightful death. And it is simply impossible 
that men should surmount a certain instinctive consciousness 
that health and sound morals cannot be in flat contradiction with 
each other, let the professed creed say what it will. That which 
is absolutely necessary to life and health cannot be a deadly sin. 
Either it is not a sin, or it is not a necessity. The priest and 
the physician come thus into positive antagonism : they give each 
other the lie direct. But the day is gone by, now for a very long 
time past, and certain moreover never to return, when the public, 
forced thus to choose between physician and priest, rejecting, at 
least so far as this question is concerned, whichever it does not 
accept, will really, and truly, and in its very heart, accept the au- 
thority of the priest, if, indeed, it ever really could have done so. 

It is not surprising, certainly, when we see men like Spencer 
and Tyndall, Darwin and Huxley, —men who can command so 
large a place in the public mind, and whose theoretical authority 
is joyfully accepted by so large a proportion of the active minds 
of to. day, — coquetting with the decaying superstitions which they 
are occupied in irrevocably overthrowing, but which still retain 
among us a nominal supremacy, that a few women, of no matter 
how great intellectual superiority, but comparatively unknown, 
and with a task before them so vast and so little popular as that of 
the International Woman’s League, should hesitate to place them- 
selves in direct antagonism to the actually constituted churches. 
But, if the time had not really come for the introduction of a 
new and higher morality, based upon a logical foundation much 
more solid than that of theological fables profoundly discred- 
ited among all the really cultured classes, the discussion of 
prostitution, with a view to any serious effort at its extinction, 
were wholly and entirely premature. If it is not premature, — 
and we may reasonably hope that it is not, —it is because the 
public faith in the ancient creeds is profoundly shaken. Moral- 
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ity and religion are to find in this our day a new logical anchor- 
age ground. The various social relations will repose, in a fast 
approaching future, on a new ideal. Fictitious solutions of the 
various social and moral problems will be replaced by demon- 
strable solutions. And it is just for this reason, and for this 
reason alone, that the programme of the International Woman’s 
League is really feasible, provided, of course, that in its working- 
out sound methods are followed. 

As an illustration of the insurmountable obstruction placed by 
the theological morality in the way of all rational dealing with this 
question of prostitution, rather than as an indication of the really 
positive solution, which lies in a totally different direction, the 
attention of the reader is invited for one moment to the fact that, 
when a physician prescribes to his patient recourse to prostitu- 
tion, he means simply that he must have the benefit (as he sup- 
poses it to be) of a sexual intimacy. But the same physicians 
who assert the necessity of a sexual intimacy for certain males 
assure us that they have female patients also rapidly graduating 
for the madhouse and premature death solely for the want of this 
same sexual intimacy. It is surely not absolutely inconceivable 
that, with a social machinery a little less rickety and out of joint 
than that we now have to put up with, some means or other might 
be devised whereby, without compromising the interests of de- 
corum and a real morality, these two classes of unfortunates, 
standing thus, if our present medical theories are to be trusted, 
in deadly need of each other, might be brought together and en- 
abled to supply each other’s so tremendous necessities. To cut 
away thus from under so loathsome an institution as prostitution 
the formidable plea of necessity would surely be one step gained. 
But to the theological mind the proposition must seem an outrage 
that ought to subject any one making it to condign punishment. 

True enough, that same theological morality will pretend that 
any such relations would be the same thing as prostitution after 
all: and it will have the support in such a view of coarse and bru- 
tal natures, whose only conception of sexual morality is the se- 
curity of the monopoly they claim in their own women as the 
legitimate prey of their own lusts, none the less brutal, by the 
bye, for being legitimized. It is curious to see how ferociously 
moral the basest natures can become, on occasion, in the actually 
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subsisting mental chaos! To a rational mind nothing can be 
plainer than that among the theologically “sinful” intimacies 
there are differences vast, immeasurable. There are intima- 
cies and intimacies ; ay, and there is marriage and marriage! 
There are marriages which a really delicate moral sense will es- 
teem infinitely baser, more impure, and in every way more wicked, 
than whole classes of extra-legal intimacies ; and some of these 
intimacies that are immeasurably farther removed morally from 
prostitution than are vast numbers of legal marriages. 

It is clear enough that an isolated study of prostitution cannot 
go far. It is the same indeed with all social questions. The 
English have been studying the phenomenon of pauperism now 
for many a long year with an abundant lack of result. They are 
a charming pair of twins, indeed, — these two social institutions, 
Pauperism and Prostitution! The problems involved have, in 
both cases, a positive solution; but one that will never yield it- 
self up to an isolated investigation. The two phenomena are 
both destined to a final disappearance, but will never yield in the 
slightest degree to a direct attack. The two are, moreover, inti- 
mately interconnected: neither can be extirpated, nor even se- 
riously diminished, the other remaining in vigor. 

And, again, the existence of prostitution among us is certainly 
not unconnected with the existence among us also of an idle and 
wealthy class, a class of men without any recognized social func- 
tion,— without any thing to do, in fact, but to expend in its own 
unregulated enjoyments a vast amount of the products of the so- 
cial activity. Such a class naturally gravitates downwards, mor- 
ally at all events, although with noble individual exceptions. It 
exerts, moreover, a fatally depressing influence upon the moral 
tone of society generally. It will naturally enough be looked up 
to at least with envy, and be imitated, especially in its vices, none 
the less for the envy. It makes vice fashionable, debauchery re- 
garded as a sign of manhood. It is much, indeed, if human vir- 
tue, in all its forms, does not become, within the sphere of its 
influence, a reproach and a by-word. It tends to degrade art, 
to make of it a pander to the baser passions, instead of that cul- 
ture of the’nobler sentiments which is its true function. Under 
its corrupting influence fashion puts on the airs of the courtesan, 
finally even without a blush. Marriage loses its sacredness, 
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and becomes for large numbers only a legalized prostitution, in 
which woman sells herself, not —like the more unfortunate, but 
less contemptible — for a piece of bread, but for magnificent es- 
tablishments, elegant equipages, aud dazzling trousseaus. 

Such a class may have been an economical necessity during 
the purely spontaneous period of the social evolution. It was 
at least inevitable in the gradual growth of our modern civiliza- 
tion. But, if such a class is to remain permanently at one end 
of the social scale, with pauperism at the other end, prostitution 
also must remain eternally inevitable. 

Society is not a mob. It is not a mere aggregate of uncon- 
nected individual units. Nor is it a mere product of the will, 
the caprice, the conventional agreement, of such units. The 
Social Contract”’ myth has survived by many centuries its older 
cousins, the Phoenix, the Mermaid, and the Basilisk; but, in the 
full daylight of positive science, it is certain to disappear with 
the other hobgoblins of superstition, — metaphysical or theologi- 
cal. Society is in reality a natural organism, and all social ques- 
tions therefore are most intimately interconnected. It is the 
non-recognition of this fact that, more than any thing else, viti- 
ates the programme of this Woman’s League. No social phenom- 
enon can be understood without a knowledge of the general 
structure of the social organism, its normal mode of existence, 
and the laws of its progressive development. And it is a specially 
fatal mistake to attempt to grapple with the question of prostitu- 
tion, or with that of the Social position of woman generally, while 
ignoring that which has been already accomplished in the direc- 
tion of a positive social science. In the first place, it is indis- 
pensable to note carefully the distinction clearly demonstrated 
between the class of rich men out of work, the mere existence of 
which is so inevitably demoralizing, and the real capitalists who 
actually do fulfill, well or ill, the functions of industrial direction 
and financial administration. The latter have something to do, 
and they do it. Their function is not recognized, it is true, as a 
social function ; but that is not their fault. It is the fault, on the 
contrary, of the leaders and guides of public opinion, —a fault no 
doubt inevitable until the discoveries of Comte. The function 
being thus unrecognized, it is exercised without any of that social 
responsibility rightfully attaching to it. But the fact of its ful- 
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fillment, although in this unrecognized, and therefore irresponsi- 
ble, way, furnishes for the ownership of the capital which consti- 
tutes its indispensable intrument a moral justification wanting 
in the other case, irrespectively of all criticism upon the modes 
by which it may have been acquired. A purely parasitical class 
is morally an excrescence. The proper mode of its excision may 
be, and.is, a rather wide question ; but it is much to know just 
where the social disease lies, 

That wealth has a social origin, and must have therefore a so- 
cial destination, in whose hands soever it may be legally vested, 
and however necessary may be its personal appropriation, in view 
even of this social destination, is a conception that will finally con- 
quer for itself as universal a recognition as the doctrine of the 
double motion of the earth. With the demonstrations on which 
it rests we have nothing to do here. The matter in hand now, 
and for which the space available is none too ample, is simply 
the indissoluble and complicated interconnection actually sub- 
sisting between it and the double question of pauperism and 
prostitution. 

Now, the question of the normal relation of the two sexes is 
plainly enough affected profoundly by this prior question of the 
sociality at once of industry and of the wealth which is its pro- 
duct. For, wealth being a social treasure, as thus asserted, it is 
plainly chargeable morally with the adequate provision, within 
the limits of real possibility, for all social needs. Society needs 
that all useful members be adequately sustained, and all their 
reai wants adequately provided for. The doctrine of the sociality 
of wealth practically means, in fact, that the vast additions to 
the collective wealth of mankind, resulting from the triumphs of 
modern science and the practical arts under its guidance, not 
merely in labor-saving machinery, but also in that more perfect 
organization of industry rendered possible by facilities of com- 
munication and the spread of intelligence, should no longer be 
monopolized by a few, but shall be so administered as to secure 
to the whole of society the utmost possible degree of well-being 
of all kinds. In our actual situation the merely material prog- 
ress of society has become a curse instead of a blessing. Labor- 
saving machinery only fills the land with “Tramps,” — the 
American name for pauper. And pauperism is a social plague 
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(and a crime), in many respects more blighting than slavery it- 
self. The invention of the steam-engine and especially the de- 
velopment of the railway system result in placing the whole land 
under the absolute domination of a small band of railway presi- 
dents, whose proceedings would compare in various regards by 
no means favorably with those of a gang of banditti. 

True, positive social science presents this principle of the so- 
ciality of industry and of capital essentially as a moral ideal, 
based moreover upon irrefragable demonstrations, but in no sort 
of way as a socialist scheme to be carried into practical effect by 
legislative authority, or looking to the civil power for enforce- 
ment. How far a moral principle, however clearly recognized as 
resting on positive demonstration, may be capable of effectually 
regulating practical life without legal enforcement may be fairly 


- open to discussion, and perhaps there may be much to be said 


on both sides. Certainly, no positivist dreams that a mere senti- 
ment, floating vaguely in society, like the vulgar humanitarian- 
isms of to-day, without any sort of organized authority, is ever 
going to be able alone to grapple with questions enlisting on op- 
posite sides some of the fiercest of human passions. But a real 
conviction of positive duty is a different thing, especially when 
provided with a social organ for its representation and authori- 
tative utterance. Such a conviction would at least be one step 
gained, and, if legislation were to be finally necessary in the reg- 
ulation of socio-economical relations, a definite conviction as 
to what is right and what is wrong in regard to such relations 
must inevitably be its condition precedent, unless the legislation 
is to be a dead letter. Those whose conceptions of legislation 
and jurisprudence are based upon knowledge, and not upon mere 
wishes and blind passions, know well enough without being 
“positivists,” that any legislation at variance with the moral 
sentiment of the community has very small chance of enforce- 
ment, unless it happens to have on its side the interests of some 
powerful body of citizens. And in our modern civilization, be- 
come, as it is, almost wholly industrial, — the military element be- 
ing reduced to a purely subordinate 7é/e, — the word powerful is 
only another name for vich. 

But then, again, to make still more evident the impossibility 
of merely legislative solutions of our modern problems, and the 
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absolute necessity of a new general education inaugurating a new 
and higher morality, a real justice to woman is impossible with- 
out the systematic recognition of what is at all events a demon- 
strable fact, —that the functions fulfilled by her, and which are 
the exclusive apanage of her sex, while actually fulfilled within 
the bosom of the family, are still social functions, in nowise 
merely private and personal, and not only social functions, but 
among the very highest and most important of these. This con- 
sideration, however, especially as combined with the doctrine of 
the sociality of wealth, furnishes superabundant ground for the 
principle of positive morality that it is the duty of man, even 
collectively, when merely domestic resources fail, to provide for 
woman. Without the recognition and adequate fulfillment of this 
demonstrable duty it is impossible that the supremely important 
function of maternity should be surrounded by the protection in- 
dispensable to its proper performance. Yet it is upon this func- 
tion of maternity that the real progress of society, especially the 
highest kind of progress, — that which consists in the improve- 
ment of the race itself, — essentially depends. The duty of the 
husband properly to provide for his wife depends not at all, in the 
purview of the only morality capable of standing its ground in 
this age of universal discussion, upon the low plane, so insulting 
to the just dignity of woman, upon which vulgar opinion now 
places it. It is, on the contrary, a duty which he owes to society. 

There is, however, no one social condition which codperates 
more efficiently in the machinery for furnishing new victims to 
this insatiable ogre, prostitution, than the utter confusion and 
uncertainty prevailing in the public mind as to this duty of man 
to provide for woman. It is recognized after a fashion on our 
right hand, and on our left it is utterly ignored. And this un- 
certainty places woman in a much worse position economically 
than she would be if she assumed the whole burden of her 
own support, provided she would repudiate marriage altogether. 
But this she will not do, and ought not to do, There are certain 
features in our actual society, especially as regards the treat- 
ment of woman by man, that tempt one at times to adopt the 
Thuggee Religion, or accept the Messiahship of Mr. Ruskin ; 
but still, after all, Man is, on the whole, a little bit higher in the 
scale of existence than the Gorilla, and manifests, moreover, 
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tendencies towards still further progress. For the sake of the 
better future, the advent of which is, in spite of Black Crooks, 
Black Fridays, and spiritual levitations, positively assured, wo- 
man must still condescend to perpetuate the race. And this one 
fact dooms to utter sterility the attempted solution of the Woman’s 
Rights Movement, especially the Sorosis branch of it, with its 
scheme for the salvation of the sex by business women. That 
some of the victims of prostitution are kept down in their fearful 
degradation, and some even originally cast into the abyss, by 
force of sheer starvation, — by this terrible fact that a girl can earn 
more by one hour of prostitution than by a whole day, nay often 
by a whole week, of hard labor,— may be true enough. But 
“business women ”’ can do nothing to mend that matter. So long 
as human labor is degraded into an object of barter and sale, so 
long as the blasphemies of the political economists about the 
“labor market” are tolerated, the inevitable effect of woman’s 
work is to reduce wages. It is, at all events, not masculine op- 
pression that makes female wages so much lower than the wages 
of men. Female employers pay women as little as male em- 
ployers. Many of the real causes of the low rate of female wa- 
ges have often been pointed out, but the dominant cause is 
generally overlooked ; namely, the half-and-half recognition by ac- 
tual opinion of the duty of man to provide for woman. It is the 
competition of women in part provided for by their families, and es- 
pecially of women having all their mecessities provided for, and who 
work only for an extra ribbon for their bonnets, that brings down 
often so nearly to nothing the wages of others doomed to choose 
between labor, prostitution, and death from starvation. 
Whatever might be the case, therefore, with the questions of 
pauperism and the normal relations between labor and capital, if 
these were really susceptible of isolated treatment, there can be 
no possible solution of the question of prostitution save in the 
social installation of a higher, and much higher, moral ideal than 
any now recognized. It must surely be plain enough already to 
every careful reader that the untrammeled indulgence of mas- 
culine sexuality, and the wholesale sacrifice of women, are abso- 
lutely one and the same thing. It would matter not a straw how 
much this masculine license were covered up under the mask of 
a freedom to be extended to both sexes alike. Ninety-nine out 
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of a hundred of the victims of prostitution are dragged down to 
their irrevocable ruin even now with their own consent, gained by 
deception it may be, but still gained. An absolute rape, outside 
of the marriage bond at all events, is a very exceptional occur- 
rence. Girls are only “seduced.” And yet there are creatures 
in human form who will cry, “ And has not a man a right to all 
the love he can win?” Love! 
The question here, be it once more observed, is not one of 
legislation, or any sort of interference by the civil magistrate. 
Small help indeed can come to woman thence. Legality is one 
thing, morality quite another; and on no point perhaps is the 
distinction more profoundly important than on just this. The 
moral discipline needed here is one, if not to be absolutely self- 
imposed, at least to be accepted voluntarily. It is a question of 
faith and morals; it is a question, therefore, for the Church, not 
for the State. The interference of the civil law in any such ques- 
tion is a usurpation, at once impertinent and corrupting. The 
real wrong done to woman is the excess of sexuality in man; her 
remedy is in her own hands. It will be, at all events, from the 
moment she accepts the light of true science. For on moral 
questions woman’s voice is naturally supreme, and its supremacy 
is compromised at this day only by being linked with worn-out 
superstitions. The purely moral forces in society, of which the 
supreme element is neither more nor less than feminine influence, 
will acquire an energy in the steadily approaching future utterly 
unknown in the past,—when, that is to say, they come to be 
based upon a doctrine positively demonstrated, over which there 
can rest no faintest shadow of an honest and reasonable doubt. 
Theological fables are destined unquestionably to pass away 
into oblivion. But were all moral restraint and all moral dis- 
cipline to pass away with them, farewell for ever to all real 
emancipation for woman! How can she by any possibility be 
adequately protected in her sublime and quasi-divine social 
function of maternity without a stringent discipline of mascu- 
line sexuality? It is here that the theological morality most fa- 
tally makes default. Nearly all that that morality attempts to 
do is to try to restrict sexual gratification to the limits of the con 
jugal bond, within those limits not daring to attempt to curb it. 
But it is within the conjugal bond itself that restraint is most 
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important. We need in fact an entirely new ideal of the mar- 
riage relation. It ought to be no longer regarded as simply 
destined to legalize the sexual indulgence supposed to be so nec- 
essary to masculine health. If any such necessity exists, it is 
exceptional, not normal. It springs from our bare, unbeauteous, 
sordid lives, with their low aims and brutally selfish greed. It 
springs from the courtesan tricks of fashion, and the dearth of 
noble zsthetic satisfactions. It springs from the fierce fight to 
which our practical life is degraded by the prevalent individual- 
ism, and the utter non-recognition of that noble social codperation 
which, after all, it does by its real nature constitute. It springs 
from the universal coldness, hardness, dryness, —a natural result 
of the actually prevailing chaos of thought and the utter absence 
of that spirit of universal kindness, sympathy, and love, which will 
be the as natural concomitant of the normal Oneness in Faith 
and Ideal. The true conception of marriage, on the contrary, 
like that of all other social institutions, will represent it as des- 
tined to the progressive perfection of the race; directly and im- 
mediately the perfection of the two spouses by their mutual 
reaction upon each other. Specifically, moreover, the normal 
marriage has to surround the maternal function with every pos- 
sible protection, moral as well as material. It demands of the 
husband, therefore, profound respect for the initiative of the wife, 
and teaches him to regard with horror, as a degrading brutality, 
any attempt to impose upon her embraces undesired. He must 
train himself to habitual chastity, which, instead of inflicting 
upon him any injury, will really, in the presence of a deep and 
sincere love, be in every way a source of vigor and manliness. 
The giving birth to a child is certainly a social function, than 
which there is none of greater importance, unless indeed it be 
the right education of the child afterwards. Its real education, 
moreover, it always gets from its mother, let who will give it mere 
instruction. It is of the very last importance to society that this 
double function should be performed under the most favorable 
conditions possible. Among these conditions must certainly be 
counted the abstinence of the husband from that excessive sexu- 
ality for which conventional marriage is so often the cover, and 
against which the Christian morality isdumb. Surely, after hav- 
ing taken so much pains, and accomplished results so decisive, in 
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improving various animal and vegetable races, it is time we made 
some serious systematic attempts at the improvement of our 
own race. And beyond question the first step must be to place 
the mothers of the race in a situation to codperate intelligently. 
For improvement means one thing in relation to poultry or South- 
downs, and quite another thing relatively to man. The lower 
animals are modified, turned aside from their own normal devel- 
opment, in view simply of certain human uses. The horse is 
modified from his original type, not for the sake of the horse, 
but for the sake of man. But the improvement of man him- 
self is an integral improvement. It is not the turning aside 
from his own nature into some abnormal, or even monstrous, 
forms ; but, on the contrary, the complete development of his 
natural and spontaneous progress. And it is well known to those 
versed in the latest developments of science that the actual vivi- 
fication of the germ in the mother’s womb is but one of the con- 
ditions —and not by any means an all-dominant one, however 
indispensable — upon which depends the character of the organ- 
ization with which a child will be born. And, however important 
the subsequent training, it is unquestionably important also that 
the organization upon which the training is to act should be the 
most perfect possible. 

A domestic morality based upon such considerations could 
hardly be so impotent as that nominally prevailing to-day. Gen- 
erations reared under its zgis would certainly be considerably 
less apt for the social institution of prostitution than is that to 
which we have the doubtful happiness of belonging. As the new 
morality begins to prevail, woman, during her pregnancy, will 
be protected, not only against want, but against the mere dread 
of want, as well as against ail necessity for exhausting fatigue. 
That this is economically quite possible, and more than possible, 
is manifest at once as soon as it is considered that only purely 
voluntary pregnancies are in question: among a population, more- 
over, all of whom will have undergone the new and higher educa- 
tion, culminating in a morality which, in the name of the grand 
end, — the development and perfection of our race, — places the 
function of procreation under the free and exclusive responsibility 
of the mother. 

But of the social function which woman realty fulfils, the actu- 
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ally prevailing social and moral theories furnish no conception in 
any wise sufficient. No one can very well avoid recognizing that 
every man existing, or that ever can exist, is physically a product 
of womde. We fail to consider, however, to how vast a degree 
woman is the educator, as well as physically the mother, of man. 
In all the relations of life, not as mother only, but as sister, as 
daughter, and especially as wife, woman is constantly reacting 
upon man all through his life, developing his sentiments either 
higher or lower, and in fact making him just what he is. True, 
the Christian morality, with its insulting treatment of woman, 
gives her no hint at all of the vast power for good or evil really 
placed in her hands, and does nothing therefore to direct her to 
the true and proper use of it. It is no wonder, therefore, and 
it is not in the least to be cast in the face of woman as in any 
wise a slur upon her wisdom and goodness, that she has never 
recognized this vast power as a social trust to be employed for the 
progress and perfection of our race, but has, on the contrary, re- 
garded her power over man as the men of business have treated 
their capital and skill, as the men of letters, and even the artists 
as well as the men of science, have treated their several gifts, — 
simply as a means for their own personal aggrandizement. The 
women, indeed, are incomparably less to blame than any of these. 
Women have had in great degree a spontaneous, although blind, 
sentiment of their duties, and nobly done much excellent work 
in this direction. It is our childish moral system, and blind the- 
ological religion, that are almost alone to blame for any gener- 
ally prevailing female deficiencies. These alone can account for 
the strange madness which could suppose the substitution of any 
sort of industrial operation for this sublime educative function an 
“elevation of woman.’’ One expects such an appreciation, of 
course, from a political economist; but it is surprising to see a 
woman so far deserted by her habitual good sense and intuitive 
insight as to be misled into imagining, ever so momentarily, that 
a human being is a product of less worth and dignity than a bale 
of cotton! 

If, then, there is connected with the universal obligation on 
the part of man to provide for woman a voluntary renunciation 
of industrial careers on her part, — except, of course, in cases of 
special aptitude, —it is simply on the ground that the proper 
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function of woman is far higher, both in social importance and 
in moral dignity, than any of the functions of the industrial 
sphere. Woman’s function is, in a word, the production of men. 
And it is the whole sex that the positive morality summons to 
the self-conscious and intelligent performance of this noble social 
function, the importance and the dignity of which are not sur- 
passed, nor even equaled, by any of those exceptional careers to 
which only a favored few of the sex can ever aspire. And if 
these favored few are thus inspired by a resentment not at all 
appeased by ever so frank a recognition of the entire legitimacy 
of those exceptional destinations where the aptitudes actually 
exist, we must endure that resentment as we best can. The fa- 
vored few always seem to think the dissemination of universal 
well-being in some way an infringement of their rights. But 
while thus representing the perfection, and in some degree even 
the enlargement, but especially the assured stability, of Home as 
the fundamental condition at once of order and of progress, both 
social and moral, the new social doctrine also recognizes that wo- 
man has a second function in addition to the strictly domestic, 
—as coéperating, that is to say, in the formation of public opin- 
ion. It recognizes a similar function in the working classes, 
properly so called. Sober reflection on the importance of such a 
function makes it plain how illusory would be any solution of the 
labor problem that dealt only with its economical elements. The 
force of public opinion, however, is by no means rightly appreci- 
ated either as to the importance of its development, or as to its 
possible efficiency when rightly developed, and when provided 
with its legitimate means of expression. The actual doing of the 
material work of the world is an indispensable social function, 
of course ; but it would be for ever liable to be cheated of its true 
end, if there could not be evoked from among the general mass 
of the citizens a powerful public opinion to control the general 
course of its direction. The generality of views, however, and 
generosity of sentiments, needed for this higher and finer func- 
tion rarely exist in minds preoccupied with the thousand petty 
cares of administration. The two prime elements, therefore, of 
the public opinion of the future are necessarily women and the 
working classes. 

Besides, when wealth is abused, it is women and the working- 
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men who have to suffer the worst of the resulting evils. They 
suffer now, both the one and the other; and they so suffer be- 
cause, in fact, wealth is abused, grossly abused. It is in vain 
that the cynical egoism prevailing in actual society, and which 
finds its expression alike in the press and on the rostrum, turns 
their complaints into ridicule; the deep dissatisfaction at all 
events manifestly exists. It is destined to go on increasing, and 
in no wise to die out. “Equal Rights ” agitations and “ Labor 
Reform” agitations may be equally impotent to effect any radi- 
cal change, or any change at all perhaps. They suffice to man- 
ifest the profound unrest. They are powerless only because the 
two social forces which they represent mistake the sphere in 
which they can effectively act, and the remedies really adapted to 
their wrongs. As soon as these two forces come mutually to un- 
derstand each other, and to understand also the natural laws of 
the social organism of whicu chey are in their own sphere supreme 
elements, they will find, and society will find, that they are irresis- 
tible. In the practical sphere they are necessarily subordinate ; 
in the spiritual sphere they are normally the dominant forces. 
Practically they are oppressed, insulted, trodden down, simply 
through the metaphysical and theological superstitions to which 
they still cling. From the moment the light of positive science 
reaches them, their final and definitive triumphs will begin. 

But the influence which woman can exert upon public opinion 
in the drawing-room is incomparably more powerful than that 
which she can wield from the platform. Some women can com- 
mand attention from public audiences: to them the platform will 
always, and ought always, to be open. But the influence thus to 
be wielded is not specifically feminine. In character, it does not 
differ from that which can be exerted from the same position by 
aman. Buta public opinion formed exclusively by the platform, 
even tempered and refined by the pulpit, — by a pulpit ever so 
profoundly in harmony with the highest light of the age, — would 
still be essentially deficient. It would be deficient in power, as 
well as in elevation, and especially in that sympathetic quality to 
the importance of which the modern mind is so deplorably blind. 
The corruptions of to-day are in great measure due to the want 
of feminine influence upon public opinion. For, indeed, the gen- 
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uine feminine influence may be defined in one word as the so- 
cial conscience. 

Such an influence must, however, in order to attain its proper 
ends, be,an enlightened influence. Positivism, indeed, as a social 
movement, is all summed up in education. According to the 
founder of the Positive Philosophy, all our modern problems have 
but that one solution. Education, at all events, is the one uni- 
versal radical solution. There may be many immediate meas- 
ures which will accomplish from time to time alleviations of our 
worst miseries, or even give a foretaste of the positive blessedness 
awaiting man in the future. But no immediate measures can be 
radical ; no radical measures can be immediate. And, moreover, 
immediate measures can really do permanent good, and can even 
escape being ultimately an intensification of our actual misery, 
only on condition of being in full harmony with, and in the same 
direction as, the radical. 

The influence of woman upon public opinion, as exercised in 
the drawing-room, is essentially the influence of the whole sex. 
The positive conception of the family and of the social organiza- 
tion tends to open the drawing-room ultimately to the whole body 
of the people. The pulpit and the platform can offer careers to 
a very small number only, a peculiarly favored few, of either sex, 
— especially with our present educational organization, in which 
the higher instruction is essentially the monopoly of the rich. 
And this is the most unjust, by the bye, of all existing monopo- 
lies. That which a healthy social state really demands is that 
every woman in the land shall have opened to her a sphere 
wherein she can exert the utmost influence which, by her natu- 
ral and acquired capacities, she is capable of exerting. And the 
proportion of women whose influence would be in the main a 
source of elevation—ay, and even of enlightenment —to the 
other sex, is incomparably greater than is reckoned by the some- 
what brutal appreciation actually prevalent in society. Still 
more will this be the case under the positive system of education, 
which will communicate to the whole body of the people, of both 
sexes, the highest instruction and the highest culture. 

How such a conception of the social destination of woman 
could ever have been imagined any sort of “ subjection,” it might 
be hard to tell. One can only see how the privileged classes of 
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almost all shades of opinion, and all sorts of creeds, and of both 
sexes alike, may naturally resent so radical a popularization of 
all real social benefits. ‘Of what use is it to be rich or gifted 
or a genius, if all the poor, and the feeble nobodies, are to be as 
well off as we are?” Such a feeling is natural enough, —as 
natural, indeed, as the opposite feeling, that of social devoted- 
ness and universal sympathy, — and, moreover, incalculably more 
prevalent. If such a resentment shows itself sometimes in inten- 
tional misrepresentation of the new faith, there is nothing in that 
very surprising. Misapprehension is always easy enough with- 
out the perverting influence of dislike. Still it remains the fact 
that the positive doctrine can never have a decisive social preva- 
lence unless it be procured for it by the influence of woman. Wo- 
man alone can confer upon it its due practical sway. It can never 
be attractive to the male sex. It requires a discipline of his strong- 
est passions such as no theological religion ever dared to claim. 
It has neither prestige nor supernatural rewards to offer in com- 
pensation. And if it does offer the working classes deliverance 
from the very real oppressions they now have to suffer, their dem- 
agogue leaders can easily keep them in ignorance of it ; and, even 
if they did not, some merely political and economical schemes for 
their redemption would seem to them more certain to give relief, 
and be for many reasons much more acceptable. The fact that 
no merely economical measures could permanently improve their 
situation without a personal improvement in themselves, — with- 
out in fact a higher education, — will be long enough in making 
itself recognized by them. No one can fairly appreciate culture, 
unless he is already the subject of it, at least in some degree ; and 
moral culture will only be a little less distasteful to the mass of the 
poor than itis tothe rich. The kind of satisfactions it promises, 
or rather yields without promising, can be appreciated only after 
being already experienced. The sacrifice demanded of men is 
asked for only in the name of the freedom and dignity of woman 
and the permanent improvement of the human race to flow from 
the just protection of her maternal and educative functions. A 
few chivalrous souls may be attracted to it on this very ground ; 
but the mass of men will easily find a thousand specious argu- 


ments by which to excuse their rejection of a morality so far above 
their habitual aspirations. 
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True, the working men will have to find out in the long run 
that there is no other solution of their side of the social question 
that is really complete, and indeed no other that is not radically 
chimerical. But it may take a score or two more Parisian mas- 
sacres of working men, capped by the still more infernal cruelty 
of the odious calumnies which attribute to the victims the crimes 
perpetrated by the oppressors, — the whole modern press, by the 
bye, joining in the Satanic chorus, —and other similarly delight- 
ful experiences, to open their eyes. But the female sex has noth- 
ing to hinder the manifestation of its spontaneous aptitude to 
appreciate, and cherish with enthusiasm, the new teachings, save 
only its theological superstitions. So far as woman can attain a 
sufficient emancipation from these superstitions, without the 
moral deterioration which is so apt to wait upon that emancipa- 
tion, her ardent acceptance is assured beforehand. 

But the influence of woman even alone, when exerted in coédp- 
eration with the irrefragable demonstrations of positive science, 
would still be finally supreme. Prostitution will ultimately disap- 
pear ; but it can be only through the gradual prevalence of the pos- 
itive morality. Every other solution is demonstrably chimerical. 


‘Aside from this morality and an organized public opinion to 


sustain it, there is only one consolation for the International 
Woman’s League; and that is in the assurance of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer that the evils resulting from the diseases entailed upon 
man by this institution of prostitution have been exaggerated. 
Perhaps this is true. Exaggerations are common enough in all 
directions. In the end, however, it will be found that woman 
will demand the total extinction of this institution as a veritable 
“pest.” And when she seriously makes the demand, under- 
standingly, basing her demand upon the positive demonstra- 


tions of social and moral science, and with full purpose and ° 
determination insists upon it, the demand will have to be , 


complied with, 


Henry EDGER. 
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SPENCER’S UNKNOWABLE AS THE BASIS 
OF RELIGION. 


1.—First Principles. By HERBERT SPENCER. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


2.—Principles of Psychology. By HERBERT SPENCER. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


3.—Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. By JOHN Fiske. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 


R. Herbert Spencer’s treatment of the unknowable is, to 
the present writer’s mind, the most unsatisfactory philo- 
sophical work he has done. It deals too much with metaphysical 
subtleties and obscurities, and withal appears to involve mani- 
fest absurdities, recalling to one’s mind too vividly the “ jargon of 
the schoolmen.” When viewed in the light of scientific method, 
it appears to bear upon its face the unmistakable marks of mere 
system-building. It does not possess the elements necessary to 
recommend it either to theologians or to scientists; and I can 
but regret that the author should have prefaced a great work on 
philosophy with what must prove to be rather a stumbling-block 
than a stepping-stone. 

Mr. Spencer labors to show that the unknowable something 
which underlies phenomena is the common basis upon which sci- 
ence and religion may harmoniously unite. To constitute such 
basis, the Unknowable should be a fundamental element, or es- 
sential constituent, of both science and religion, or so related to 
them that both must recognize in it the power which shall disarm 
their antagonism and bind them together in one. Is such the 
character of the Unknowable? 


I. — Of its Logical Aspects. 


1. We begin with Mr. Spencer’s chapter on Ultimate Sci- 
entific Ideas. He passes the fundamental elements of secular 
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knowledge under review one after another, and finds that we are 
unable really to comprehend any of them. Space and time are 
mysteries which defy comprehension ; matter, force, and motion 
are equally intractable ; and, when we turn from the outer to the 
inner world, we find consciousness to be an enigma which admits 
of no solution. 

Now, there is no escape from the fact that, in contemplating 
the phenomena of the subjective and objective worlds, we are 
deeply impressed with the presence of mystery in them, —a 
something which we cannot now, and probably never can, com- 
prehend. This view is universally accepted, and by each instinc- 
tively upon the basis of his own experience and reflection. If 
one should not accept it upon such basis, we fear he would not be 
convinced of it, nor yet dazed into it, by Spencer’s and Fiske’s 
brilliant pyrotechnic displays of metaphysics. 

There is a qualified sense in which the conclusions of this 
chapter are unmistakably true, but we are almost led to doubt 
them by the means made use of to establish them. Thus, in re- 
gard to motion, we read :— 


“ Motion, as taking place apart from those limitations of space which we habitu- 
ally associate with it, is totally unthinkable. For motion is change of place; but, in 
unlimited space, change of place is inconceivable, because place itself is inconceivable. 
Place can be conceived only by reference to other places, and, in the absence of ob- 
jects dispersed through space, a place could be conceived only in relation to the 
limits of space; whence it follows that in unlimited space place cannot be conceived, 
—all places must be equidistant from boundaries which do not exist. Thus, while 
we are obliged to think that there is an.absolute motion, we find absolute motion in- 
comprehensible. ... . A body traveling at a given velocity cannot be brought to a 
state of rest, or no velocity, without passing through all intermediate velocities. At 
first sight, nothing seems easier than to imagine it doing this. It is quite possible to 
think of its motion as diminishing insensibly until it becomes infinitesimal ; and many 
will think it equally possible to pass in thought from infinitesimal motion to no mo- 
tion. But this is anerror. Mentally follow out the decreasing velocity as long as 
you please, and there still remains some velocity. Halve and again halve the rate of 
movement for ever, yet movement still exists; and the smallest movement is separated 
by an impassable gap from no movement. As something, however minute, is infi- 
nitely great in comparison with nothing, so is even the least conceivable motion in- 
finite as compared with rest.” — “ First Principles,” pp. 56, 57. 


- The point of mystification here happens to be quite obvious. 
The trick is in halving the velocities. By substituting the word 
space for velocity, it may be shown in the same way that it is 
impossible to conceive how two converging lines can meet. The 
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author might have illustrated by the race between the greyhound 
and the hare. The hound ran twice as fast as the hare, but the 
hare had a league the start. So when the hound had made the 
league, the hare was a half league ahead; and when the hound 
had made this half league, the hare was one-quarter league 
ahead ; and so on to infinity. Generally, when the hound has 
made the last given distance which separated the two, the hare 
is still half that distance ahead; therefore, that the hound can 
overtake the hare is inconceivable. This is good logic of the 
kind ; and the kind is just like Mr. Spencer’s above given. Its 
virtue consists in the halving. Yet any schoolboy can tell us 
that, when the hound has run two leagues and the hare one, they 
will be together, and that the next jump will carry the hound 
ahead, and this is precisely the thing most easily conceived. 
In regard to consciousness we read : — 


“But, it may be said, though we cannot £zow consciousness to be finite in duration, 
because neither of its limits can be actually reached, yet we can very well conceive it 
to be so. No; not even this is true. In the first place, we cannot con-ceive the ter- 
minations of that consciousness which alone we really know — our own — any more 
than we can fer-ceive its terminations. For in truth the two acts are here one. In 
either case such terminations must be, as above said, not presented in thought, but 
represented ; and they must be represented as in the act of occurring. Now, to re- 
present the termination of consciousness as occurring in ourselves is to think of our- 
selves as contemplating the cessation of the last state of consciousness; and this 
implies a supposed continuance of consciousness after its last state, which is absurd. 
«.... As we found it was impossible really to conceive Rest becoming Motion and 
Motion becoming Rest, so here we find it impossible really to conceive either the be- 
ginning or the ending of those changes which constitute consciousness.” — “ First 
Principles,” pp. 62, 63. 


Is this the kind of reasoning to convince us that there is mys- 
tery in ourselves and in Nature? Are we not more likely to 
become impressed with the mystery of the method than with 
the mystery which it is intended to establish? We can believe 
that two and two make four without resorting to mathematical 
intricacies to prove it; and, without resorting to metaphysical 
intricacies, we can readily believe that there is that in the great 
field of existence which is by its nature incomprehensible to man 
as at present constituted. It is easy to admit the really unknow- 
able, but, inasmuch as it does not fall within the scope of science, 
it is not so easy to perceive how science is to recognize it as the 
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basis of reconciliation with religion. That is especially the diffi- 
culty which concerns us, 

2. We turn briefly to the author’s chapter on Ultimate Re- 
ligious Ideas. He affirms that “ we cannot think at all about the 
impressions which the external world produces on us without 
thinking of them as caused ; and we cannot carry out an inquiry 
concerning their causation without inevitably committing our- 
selves to the hypothesis of a first cause.” Upon the basis thus 
secured as a sort of preliminary assumption, the author proceeds 
with his reasoning. He insists that “we are driven by inexor- 
able logic” to conclude that this first cause is infinite and inde- 
pendent. 


“Tf it is dependent, it cannot be the First Cause, for that must be the First Cause 
on which it depends. It is not enough to say that it is partially independent, since 
this implies some necessity which determines its partial dependence; and this neces- 
sity, be what it may, must be a higher cause, or the true First Cause, which is a con- 
tradiction. But to think of the First Cause as totally independent, is to think of it 
as that which exists in the absence of all other existence, seeing that, if the presence 
of any other existence is necessary, it must be partially dependent on that other exis- 
tence, and so cannot be the First Cause. Not only, however, must the First Cause 
be a form of being which has no necessary relation to any other form of being, but 
it can have no necessary relation within itself. There can be nothing in it which de- 
termines change, and yet nothing which prevents change. For if it contains some- 
thing which imposes such necessities or restraints, this something must be a cause 
higher than the First Cause, which is absurd. Thus the First Cause must be in every 
sense perfect, complete, total: including within itself all power, and transcending 
all law. Or, to use the established word, it must be absolute.” — “ First Principles,” 


p- 38. 


These “unavoidable conclusions” being established, quota- 
tions are given from Mr. Mansel to show that they involve inevi- 
table contradictions, and that it is not possible for us to know 
any thing about the infinite and absolute character of the first 
cause. Mr. Mansel shows that the three conceptions of the 
cause, the infinite, and the absolute contradict one another when 
regarded as attributes of the same being. In conclusion he 
says :— 


“The conception of the Absolute and Infinite, from whatever side we view it, 
appears encompassed with contradictions. There is a contradiction in supposing 
such an object to exist, whether alone or in conjunction with others; and there is a 
contradiction in supposing it not to exist. There is a contradiction in conceiving it 
as one; and there is a contradiction in conceiving it as many. There is a contradic 
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tion in conceiving it as personal, and there is a contradiction in conceiving it as im- 
personal. It cannot, without contradiction, be represented as active; nor, without 
equal contradiction, be represented as inactive. It cannot be conceived as the sum of 
all existence, nor yet can it be conceived as a part only of that sum.” 


Such are the results obtained by one who writes in defence of 
theology ; and Mr. Spencer endorses them. And, since it thus 
turns out upon thorough examination that the idea of a first or 
primary cause involves irreconcilable contradictions which place 
it hopelessly beyond the reach of intellectual endeavor, how 
comes it that we are inevitably committed to the hypothesis of 
a first cause? Are we not committed to such an hypothesis by 
intellectual vacuity, precisely as, on a certain primitive theory, 
we should be committed to the hypothesis of the first animal, the 
tortoise, upon which stands the elephant which supports the 
earth? The fact is that there is no need whatever of such meta- 
physical display to convince us that we know nothing about any 
supposed first causé of the existence of things. We find it a 
mystery, and must leave it a mystery. 


“Not only is the omnipresence of something which passes comprehension that 
most abstract belief which is common to all religions, and which becomes the more 
distinct in proportion as they develop, and which remains after their discordant ele- 
ments have been mutually cancelled; but it is that belief which the most unsparing 
criticism of each leaves unquestionable — or rather makes ever clearer. It has noth- 
ing to fear from the most inexorable logic; but, on the contrary, is a belief which the 
most inexorable logic shows to be more profoundly true than any religion supposes. 
For every religion, setting out though it does with the tacit assertion of a mystery, 
forthwith proceeds to give some solution of this mystery; and so asserts that it is not 
a mystery passing human comprehension. But an examination of the solutions they 
severally propound shows them to be uniformly invalid. The analysis of every pos- 
sible hypothesis proves, not simply that no hypothesis is sufficient, but that no hy- 
pothesis is even thinkable. And thus the mystery which all religions recognize turns 
out to be a far more transcendent mystery than any of them suspect, — not a relative, 
but an absolute, mystery.” — “ First Principles,” pp. 45, 46. 


By this route, also, the author arrives at a fundamental mys- 
tery, a something which we cannot understand. But difficulties 
appear to rise at once. Mr. Spencer assumes that this mystery 
is a necessary constituent of religion ; but is it really such? Is 
it religion that discovers and recognizes this mystery? And is 
it consistent with the essential character of religion to accept 
this mystery as the basis of its reconciliation with science ? 

3. Leaving these difficulties for the present, we are happy to 
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state that we now all agree — Hamilton, Mansel, Spencer, Fiske, 
all of us — that what lies beyond the knowable cannot be known ; 
that the infinite, the absolute or non-relative, the unconditioned, 
are all incomprehensible ; “that the Power which the Universe 
manifests to us is utterly inscrutable.” The present writer is 
wholly willing to accept this as an established truth, as all these 
writers declare it is; but they are not of this mind. They all 
go to work, and with deliberate intent knock down the structure 
thus elaborately set up, as if it were a child’s cobhouse. We 
should like to quote them, but have not room. Suffice to say 
that they all, one way or another, come to the conclusion that, 
though we cannot know any thing about this inscrutable power, 
this mystery, this unknowable something, yet by inspiration 
(Hamilton), by the necessary laws of mind (Mansel), by the mo- 
mentum of thought (Spencer), some way, we do penetrate the 
veil of this mystery, and invest it with a positive signification 
which is perfectly legitimate. We can know nothing of the in- 
finite, absolute, unconditioned ; yet, in consequence of some law 
or other, we find them to be unquestionable verities of thought. 

Mr. Spencer declares: “It is not to be denied that so long as 
we confine ourselves to the purely logical aspect of the question, 
the propositions” concerning the absolute mystery of the un- 
knowable “must be accepted in their entirety; but when we 
contemplate its more general, or psychological, aspect, we find 
that these propositions are imperfect statements of the truth: 
omitting, or rather excluding, as they do, an all-important fact. 
To speak specifically,” he continues, “besides that definite con- 
sciousness of which logic formulates the laws, there is also an 
indefinite consciousness which cannot be formulated. Besides 
complete thoughts, and besides the thoughts which, though in- 
complete, admit of completion, there are thoughts which it is im- 
possible to complete, and yet which are still real, in the sense 
that they are normal affections of the intellect.” 

He goes on to establish the validity of this “all important fact.” 
And what is the method used? It is not theological, — he does 
not appeal to inspiration; it is not by infallible authority, — he 
issues no decree; the author would hardly admit that it is dog- 
matic ; what then is it, if not purely logical? The method em- 
ployed to evade the full weight and consequence of this “ absolute 
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mystery” is, so far as we can discern, of precisely the same log- 
ical character as that previously used to establish the fact of such 
absolute mystery ; with this difference, however, — that in the 
one case the method is successful, in the other not. We must 
refer the reader to the nine pages of argument which follow to 
prove the positive element in our conception of the absolute and 
unconditioned. Only a few of the leading points can be brought 
under review here. 

He affirms that the relativity of knowledge “distinctly pos- 
tulates the positive existence of something beyond the relative. 
To say that we cannot know the Absolute, is, by implication, to 
affirm that there zs an Absolute. In our very denial of our 
power to learn what the Absolute is, there lies hidden the as- 
sumption ¢hat it is; and the making of this assumption proves 
that the Absolute has been present to the mind, not as a nothing, 
but asa something.” Very well; this is plausible. ‘ Not being a 
metaphysician, I declare that I cannot know, or conceive of, the 
“ quiddity,” the “ haecceity or thisness,” the “ ubication or where- 
ness,” of things. Do I by this denial of a knowledge of these 
things prove that they are present to my mind, not as nothings, 
but as somethings? Again, I disclaim any knowledge of such 
entities as “aureity,” “inneity,” “caloric,” “electrical fluid ;” 
what, therefore, is the value of the implication involved in this 
disclaimer as far as proving their real existence, or even their 
presence in my mind, is concerned? There are still physiologists 
who cannot think of life without attributing its functions to the 
potency of a “vital principle.” They think they have an idea of 
this vital principle as a real something ; they believe fully in its 
existence ; but it turns out that the more they investigate in the 
truly scientific spirit, the more this entity eludes their search, till 
eventually it vanishes as a phantom of the imagination. It is 
the old method, honest indeed, but not wise, of filling up an in- 
tellectual blank with a name, and then imagining that the name 
represents something real. There is not one of the metaphysi- 
cal myths, such as “ quiddity,” “inneity,” etc., but may be treated 
of in Spencer’s words concerning the Unknowable. They are 
examples of “indefinite consciousness which cannot be formu- 
lated.” They “are thoughts which it is impossible to com- 
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plete; but yet” they “are still real in the sense that they are 
normal affections of the intellect.” 

The Absolute and Unconditioned are still more unquestionably 
mythical, and, if they be purely verbal myths, they occupy a re- 
gion of comparative immunity from logical assault, since they 
are postulated beyond the reach of science, and, we are informed, 
even beyond the reach of logic itself; consequently, it is hardly 
to be expected that we can use logical means to invalidate them. 
A philosopher’s faith in corpuscles of light may be attacked and 
overthrown by the methods of science; but there is no such ex- 
posure of his faith in the Absolute and Unconditioned, since the 
object of it lies in the absolute nowhere of the impenetrable un- 
known. Still, since, notwithstanding Mr. Spencer’s disclaimer, 
the methods used to establish this doctrine are logical in form, 
we may examine them and expose their weaknesses ; but the only 
efficient way of getting rid of these verbal myths is to cultivate 
assiduously the knowable, whereupon the myths will perish of 
inanition, 

Mr. Spencer would base an explanation of our conception of 
the Absolute on the necessary antithesis of thought. ‘“ The con- 
ception of a part is impossible without the conception of a whole ; 
there can be no idea of equality without one of inequality. .. . 
The Relative is itself conceivable as such only by opposition to 
the Irrelative or Absolute.” Hamilton maintains his fealty to 
logical results in asserting that the reality of one of these corre- 
lates does not necessarily guarantee the reality of the other ; that 
is, that the relative actually obtains, but not so its correlative, the 
Absolute. We are not able to discover that Mr. Spencer makes 
any headway against this view. If our conception of the relative 
and knowable imply the Absolute and Unknowable, then must 
our conception of entity imply non-entity, and of existence non- 
existence. Admitting, upon the authority of Mr. Spencer’s rea- 
soning, that we cannot understand existence as such without 
postulating non-existence, — does that, therefore, prove the exis- 
tence of non-existence? If it does not, then does the mental 
necessity of thinking by antithesis prove nothing more than the 
fact that the real existence of one of the correlates presumes the 
mental presence in a vague sort of way of the other, without af- 
fording the least warrant of its real existence. The “ presence,” 
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in such instances, obtains merely in the form of a negation. 
Such correlates as the Infinite, the Absolute, the Unconditioned, 
the Unknowable, Non-entity, Non-existence, and the like, are, as 
Hamilton affirms them to be, mere negations of thought. They 
are hypothecated quantities, which have a use without any real 
existence even in thought; they are simply terms to represent 
the unknown and fill an intellectual void. As the thinkable 
reaches its outer limits, reason has to cease elaborating for want 
of material. By contrast, the unthinkable or unknowable is sug- 
gested to fill a vacuum in thought, and a name is invented with 
negative import, and often of negative form, —as irrelative, un- 
conditioned, etc. If any other meaning than negation becomes 
associated with the name, it is put there by the myth-making 
faculty. 

Mr. Spencer’s final effort in this field reaches the acme of 
logical audacity, being nothing less than an attempt to show how 
a consciousness may be constituted of the unformed and unlim- 
ited, “when, by its very nature, consciousness is possible only 
under forms and limits.” He makes this out by finding in con- 
sciousness an element which persists through all changes, and 
which he characterizes as “ the undifferentiated substance of con- 
sciousness,’ whatever that may mean; whereupon it is declared 
that our consciousness of absolute existence is the obverse of our 
self-consciousness. Here the author appears to get down to the 
absolute which underlies consciousness to account for our sup- 
posed conception of the absolute which underlies phenomena ; 
whereas the one form of the absolute is precisely as inconceiv- 
able as the other, and it does not solve one riddle to propose a 
second. To insist upon our consciousness of the absolute in con- 
sciousness, for any purpose, is to suggest a painful contrast be- 
tween such philosophy and that with which the author elsewhere 
illuminates the origin and development of the mental faculties. 

We may admit that Mr. Spencer’s “Transfigured Realism” is 
fully established by an exposition which is at once brilliant and 
unanswerable ; but that is very far from admitting all that he 
insists upon concerning the Absolute and Unconditioned. I 
cannot think of the real or noumenal as absolute —as without 
diversity or parts. I am perfectly aware of the effort made to 
show that it is absolute, but the effort comes to my conscious- 
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ness, whether I will or no, as a desperate plunge into the dark. 
Our consciousness of phenomena is diversified ; whence the ori- 
gin of this almost infinite diversity in consciousness? I cannot 
conceive that the ten thousand unlike impressions made upon 
my senses are caused by a noumenon of dead uniformity through- 
out. If what I am, and the world is, as phenomena, are products 
in consciousness of the noumenal something which underlies 
all phenomena, whence the diversity of the one, if there is no 
diversity in the other? Phenomena, mental or other, are the 
manifestations of the noumenon, and “the order of its manifes- 
tations throughout all mental phenomena proves to be the same 
as the order of its manifestations throughout all material phe- 
nomena.” Our consciousness has to do first and last with the 
diversified, the relative, and the conditioned, and there is no ba- 
sis upon which to rest this doctrine of the Absolute and Uncon- 
ditioned. It turns out, therefore, to be merely a metaphysical 
myth. 

Our philosophers confess that they cannot affirm, of the Real- 
ity which underlies phenomena, that it is either mental or mate- 
rial, personal or impersonal, one or many; and yet they are 
confident that it is Absolute. Now, we are compelled to sus- 
pect that there is a good deal of playing with this word Absolute. 
Absolute existence is spoken of in the sense of actual existence 
as distinct from phenomenal existence. This is well enough; 
but, when the assumption is made that such existence has no 
parts, is non-relative, and without diversity within itself, and 
therefore Absolute, the word is used in a different sense. In 
his chapter on Ultimate Scientific Ideas, Mr. Spencer speaks of 
the “realities” which such ideas represent. But the plural form 
is soon dropped, and the word spelled with a capital R. It then 
begins to look formidable. The word absolute is subjected to a 
similar change, and, when the two words are put together as 
Absolute Reality, hardly any body would have the courage to at- 
tack them. It would not do now to write noumena; it must be 
Noumenon. To be worthy of the subject, unknown reality must 
be written Unknown Reality. Absolute Reality is easily trans- 
formed into Absolute Existence, and this into Absolute Being. 
We have now advanced from simple and unpretentious “ reali- 
ties’ to Absolute Being, — to the Unknowable in whose charmed 
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presence Religion and Science are to meet each other in loving 
embrace. We are now on sacred ground, and criticism would 
be obtuse indeed, if it did not realize its exposure to the charge 
of irreverence. 

It is an easy process for the human mind to transform these 
names of negation into myths. Such metaphysical entities 
abound in the earliest accounts we have of philosophical effort 
among the ancients ; they made up the great body of medieval 
philosophy ; they have played a prominent part in the history 
of science from Aristotle down almost to our own times; but, 
wherever and whenever real science can turn upon them the full 
rays of its intellectual light, they “ flee like ghosts at the approach 
of day.” Mentally building the Absolute and Unconditioned into 
an entity is legitimately the work of the myth-making instincts. 
The power has come down to us by direct hereditary succession, 
and must be regarded in the light of a “survival.” The human 
mind is becoming so busy with the knowable that the myth- 
faculty is degenerating into the rudimentary form. 


II. — Of tts Religious Bearings. 


1. There is no need of multiplying words to show that the 
Unknowable, which has been elaborated as a sort of positive 
conception, is not in any sense a scientific idea. What lies out- 
side the knowable cannot be scientific. Science is founded on 
the orderly conception of phenomena. It is confined by the very 
conditions of its existence within the limits of the knowable. 
Science has to do only with the finite and relative, and not with 
the infinite and absolute. It cannot be made by any sort of log- 
ical or psychological manipulation to extend farther for any pur- 
pose ; for, whenever this limit is passed, it is no longer science, 
but something else. So far from the infinite and absolute, as 
applied to the Unknowable, being scientific concepts, or the 
legitimate product of such concepts, science has no power to 
give them even the remotest recognition. The Unknowable as 
an Absolute Something is the filmy product of metaphysical 
speculation, and between such speculation and science there is 
no common ground on which to stand. And since the basis of sci- 
ence is simply in the known and knowable, if it is ever reconciled 


with religion, it must be upon precisely this basis and no other. 
28 
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2. No more is the Unknowable a religious idea. So far from 
this being the case, religion could not recognize it as its basis 
without abnegation of its essential character — without ceasing to 
be religion. It is true that the religious may recognize the lim 
its of the knowable, and may find in that borderland a congenial 
field for the cultivation of humility and awe; but this is a very 
different thing from recognizing what lies beyond these limits as 
the essential basis of religion. To recognize the limits of the 
knowable is to recognize a truth, and it is religious so to do; but 
no more religious than to recognize certain other truths. The 
mystery of the Unknowable is no recommendation of it to reli- 
gion. It is not within the province of religion to discover and 
formulate mysteries ; that is the function of philosophy. We 
have made the issue that it is not science, but philosophy, that 
deals with the Unknowable; and we here make the issue that it 
is not religion, but philosophy, that recognizes this transcendent 
mystery. We think it an error in the one case not to discrim- 
inate between science and speculation, and, in the other case, not 
to discriminate between religion and speculation. An additional 
error, we believe, is the assumption that intellectual or conscious 
mystery is a necessary element of religion. Religion has no di- 
rect use for an unknown something in which it cannot have what 
it regards as faith so sure that it is equivalent to practical know- 
ledge. Mystery is dead to religion till it becomes a living thing 
by revelation ; and the Unknowable has no revelations. ' 

3. There is one feature so prominent in all the religions of 
the world, past and present, as to be quite unmistakable ; and 
that is the absence of doubt in the confidence of faith. No ideas 
have been held so tenaciously and confidently as what are called 
religious ideas. No such bitter wars have been waged as reli- 
gious wars. It is true that religious people have frequently spoken 
of the inconceivable in connection with religion, and to this fact 
Mr. Spencer calls attention ; but this pertains to the exaggeration 
and adulation with which Deity is spoken of and to, and, beyond 
this exaggeration of statement and adulation of worship, the 
connection of religion with mystery has little vital significance. 
Mystery cannot be regarded as having a substantial value in 
religion, since it is the confidence of knowing that underlies all 
systems of religion, and imparts to them their animus and vi- 
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tality. Acknowledged mystery is a product of science, of know- 
ledge, of philosophy ; and, so far as it has had to do with religion, 
it has been an accompaniment simply, and not an essential part 
of it. We may see the mysteries, and point them out, and call 
them by their right names, but religious devotees have rarely seen 
and rarely acknowledged them, and never as devotees, but only 
as philosophers ; while in their religious observances they have 
acted upon a confidence of understanding which totally ignores 
the inscrutable as an essential part of religion. 

The fetich worshipper acts upon the confidence of absolutely 
knowing. The savage believes his goblins to be as real as the 
warriors he meets in battle, or the game he overtakes in the chase. 
He is confident of the will and power of his fetiches to do him 
harm, and he endeavors, in such manner as he thinks effectual, 
to placate them. We see mystery in the idea of conjuring with 
plants, trees, rocks, images, or spirits, to turn aside the evil they 
would do; but the fetich worshipper sees nothing of the kind. 
In his consciousness all this is as positive knowledge. And, 
when we come to religious systems in which generalization had 
taken place, and the gods were less numerous and more represen- 
tative in character, we find the same assurance of knowing. 
The polytheist knows to all intents and purposes that the deities 
in his pantheon are real entities, and have control of the phe- 
nomena of the world. Whether it was in consulting oracles, in 
watching the aspect of the stars, or taking omens from the flight 
of birds or the entrails of beasts, the devotee was troubled with 
never a doubt. If an army was in peril, and the moon became 
eclipsed, it could not march for superstitious dread, though by 
not marching it should be utterly cut to pieces. For a like rea- 
son, the most warlike State in Greece failed to be present to share 
in the glories of Marathon. Alexander, “the conqueror of the 
world,” and a disciple of Aristotle, disputes with his general 
about the interpretation to be given an omen from the flight of an 
eagle, never doubting that the gods had sent the bird to manifest 
their will. The same certainty of knowing lies at the base of 


.the monotheist’s religious observances. We should only have to 


quote Mr. Spencer to show what familiarity with the objects of 
their worship religious people have professed ; but he character- 
izes it as the impiety of the pious. We must protest against this 
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charge of impiety ; it is valid only on a factitious basis which ig- 
nores the plainest teachings of religious manifestation, whether 
in history or among living peoples. 

In all the systems of the world we find mystery intimately as- 
sociated with religion, for the simple reason that in the earlier 
stages of mental development there was no conception of mys- 
tery as distinct from knowledge. Human experience had found 
no difference between them ; they had not been mentally differ- 
entiated the one from the other. All things were really myste- 
rious ; the rising and setting of the sun, the tumult of the waters, 
the thunder of the heavens, the rush of the storm, were all even 
more mysterious than the motives which impelled the gods. The 
conception of things inconceivable as distinct from things con- 
ceivable had no place till after mankind had made considerable 
progress in intellectual development. It was then a differentiated 
product of thought ; and, until it had birth, it could have nothing 
to do with religion, although religion had long previously been 
in existence. It was not till an age of philosophy was reached 
that an altar was raised to ‘‘the Unknown God.” 

Mystery has all along accompanied religion, because little 
was known of Nature, and very absurd things were assumed 
to be true. The mysteries in religious systems constitute the 
“obverse side”’ of the prevalent ignorance of Nature. As the 
knowledge of Nature has increased, the sacred absurdities have 
retreated. And it is because these misconceptions of Nature 
have been regarded as sacred that what is called, by a figure of 
speech, religion, opposes the progress of science and scientific 
philosophy, contesting every foot of the ground, and retreating 
only when compelled to. It is not, however, a battle between 
science and religion, as it has been erroneously called; it is a 
fight between science and misconceptions of the order of Nature, 
which have the odor of sanctity only from their association with 
religion ; and the battle will not end till the fundamental igno- 
rance which makes such misconceptions possible shall have been 
extirpated. This will in no wise act to the prejudice of religion, 
which, by its divorce from such misconceptions, absurdities, and 
mysteries, will become more firmly established as a ruling ele- 
ment of the human mind. 

In his philosophy of the Unknowable, Mr. Spencer insists upon 
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the religious character which is necessarily involved in the vague 
conception of that which underlies phenomena. Religion inheres 
in the mystery. But, if the view we have presented be correct, 
there is the fundamental error in this philosophy of mistaking 
an accident of religion for religion itself, or, more accurately, 
mistaking a non-essential accompaniment of religion for an es- 
sential constituent. It is by association that we have come to 
regard mystery as an essential part of religion, since in religious 
observances appeal has always been made to what we call mys- 
terious beings. So far as this has become organized in the mind 
with religion, it corresponds in some measure to the change 
which, according to Mr. Spencer, the property instinct has under- 
gone. This instinct originated in connection with the uses of 
property, but in the course of time became transferred from cur- 
rent use to permanent possession. Now we,are apt to mistake 
the love of gain for the original faculty, just as we mistake the 
love of mystery for the original motive of religion. 

If, then, mystery is not an essential ingredient of religion and 
that which affords it its sanctions, in what shall we find the real 
character of religion and the nature of its sanctions? This is 
the vital point to be determined. 

4. Inall stages of human evolution mankind have proposed to 
themselves to profit by their religious rites and observances — 
to benefit themselves both individually and socially. How ben- 
efit themselves? By appealing to a power which is able to con- 
trol events, and which is itself so constituted that man may 
influence and induce it to pursue a given course of action. The 
end proposed is human good here, or hereafter, or both; in any 
case it is some form of good to the worshipper. The object pro- 
posed in the observance of religious rites is to induce the power 
which controls events to do the things which the worshipper 
wishes to have done—to do him good in some form, however 
vague his conception of that good may be. ‘These are the two 
sides of the essential element to be found in all religions: the 
power of the deities to affect man’s destiny, and man’s power to 
induce them to affect it favorably. 

Some people confine their religion entirely to good during 
present life, such as the most uncultured peoples of all times, and 
the ancient Jews before they learned the doctrine of immortality 
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from the Persians. And then there are different methods of in- 
ducing these mysterious but competent powers to do what is de- 
sired. Sometimes they are threatened, and their images abased, 
to bring them to terms; but usually something is done to put 
the power, which is always anthropomorphic, into good humor 
with the devotee ; praise, adulation, presents, sacrifices, and the 
like, are the effective methods. The barbarian who sacrificed an 
ox to “make God glad very much, and do Krooman good ” illus- 
trated the philosophy of religion better than is done in whole 
volumes of theology. Expressions of gratitude for favors received 
came at length to assume more distinct form. Further on, moral- 
ity becomes closely united with religion. To visit the widows and 
the fatherless and to have charity are authoritatively set forth as 
quite indispensable to the complete religious character. A na- 
tion is cursed for the sin of slavery, and blessed for its devotion 
to freedom. But all these and other accessories cluster around 
the two sides of the central principle of religion ; (1) to procure 
blessings (2) by moving competent powers to bestow them. The 
savage will juggle for the divine favor ; the cultivated devotee, in 
addition to prayer and praise, will endeavor to do right toward 
his fellow-man. 

The utilitarian origin and character which we have here as- 
cribed to primitive religion and its subsequent developments 
may appear to many out of keeping with the present known. 
character of religion. The facts and authorities to sustain 
this view cannot be given here, and we will only add that in 
this respect the moral and religious faculties of the mind fall 
into the same category. In his chapter on the “Genesis of Man, 
Morally,” Mr. Fiske very clearly and conclusively points out the 
utilitarian origin of man’s moral nature, together with the 
modifications which it has undergone, and in consequence of 
which moral purposes of an exalted character, without utilitarian 
objects directly in view, come at length to control human action. 
So religion, often individual and selfish in its ends, has yet or- 
ganized into the mental constitution a spirit of self-sacrifice and 
aspiration which lifts it into the heroism of worthful doing. 
Since the two preceding paragraphs, which were written three 
years ago, and probably suggested by the works of Waitz, Lub- 
bock, Tylor, and others, were incorporated in this essay, the 
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writer has had the pleasure of reading Dr. Brinton’s very sugges- 
tive work on “ The Religious Sentiment, its Source and Aim.” 
Precisely the same utilitarian origin of religion is there given. 
The wish, the thwarting of this wish, the power that thwarts it, 
the attempt to placate that power, are elements of the problem. 
We quote only this passage: ‘‘ By some means to guard against 
this undefined marplot to the accomplishment of his wishes, is 
the object of his religion. Its primitive forms are therefore de- 
fensive and conciliatory.” 

We have now reached in a more concrete form the reason why 
mystery has been so closely allied with religion. Simply because 
mankind supposed that Nature was regulated by beings of mys- 
tery, and that the way to procure the blessings desired was to 
act upon these beings by means of rites and ceremonials involv- 
ing awe and mystery. Science has been taking the animus out 
of the mysteries by showing that what the religious supposed to 
be done by supernatural will in caprice, is done by natural force 
in regular sequence. In order to emphasize the value of mys- 
tery, Mr. Fiske affirms that mankind will not worship an object 
which stands in the light of science ; but he does not state that 
the reason why this is so is because the light thus shed upon 
the object of devotion would show that it is without the power 
to do what had been previously supposed its appropriate func- 
tion todo. Through this process man’s views of religion have 
been already modified to a great degree. Prayer and fasting are 
no longer regarded as potent means of improving a bad season or 
abating an epidemic. Knowledge has compelled this change, and 
it will compel still others in the same direction. The history of 
the reconciliation of religious dogmas with science shows that the 
reconciliation has always been effected by the abdication of the 
dogmas. Astronomy, geology, physiology, and all the rest, have 
bated not one jot of their claims to bring about reconciliation 
with sanctified myths ; and so it always will be. It is the reli- 
gious associations of thought that must undergo the process of 
modification to adapt it to the modified state of knowledge. 
Then what is the ultimate form which religion will take? It 
will still contemplate as its end the procuring of blessings to 
mankind, and it will, as ever, appeal for this purpose to the 
powers which are deemed able to confer them. Intelligence 
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will prevent the expectation of impossible things, and the absur- 
dity of trying to obtain any thing from inadequate powers will 
be abandoned. Religion then will confine itself to the use of 
rational means for the improvement of the conditions of life and 
the elevation of man as an individual and social being. And, since 
the appeal to mythical beings is no longer regarded as rational, 
the seemingly intimate connection of religion with mystery and 
non-knowing will be broken ; consequently, religion will not re- 
cognize the “ Unknowable.” We must think that Mr. Spencer’s 
cardinal error consists in mistaking the drift of religious devel- 
opment in the course of which religion becomes separated from 
ignorance and mystery and united with science. The religion 
of the future will become incorporated in the knowable as that 
which imparts to it the will to save. 

Now, there is nothing affecting the uncultured devotee for 
good or evil but the activities of the natural world; consequently, 
the effective powers which he tries to influence by his religious 
observances are all comprehended within the knowable as le- 
gitimate subjects of science. The natural forces do what he 
supposes his divinities do, and the forces do by law what the di- 
vinities are supposed to do by changeable will. If we could 
throw the light of science upon the mind of a barbarian, and 
modify his emotions on the basis of correct thinking, his deities 
would vanish, and he would attempt to accomplish, by availing 
himself of the laws of phenomena, what he had before attempted 
to accomplish by conjuring with his goblins. Under this view 
of the subject religion does not abdicate its practical character, 
as it must under Mr. Spencer’s views. 

Oersted says poetically that “the laws of Nature are the 
thoughts of God!” By continuing the figure, we may add that 
in obeying the laws of Nature we are acting in harmony with 
the “thoughts of God.” If the phenomenal proceed from the 
“Unknowable,” we perform our duty in this regard by study- 
ing the phenomenal, and putting ourselves as far as possible in 
harmony with its laws. But this is the injunction of science; 
thus does religion fall within the province of science, and has 
nothing directly to do with the Unknowable as such. We are 
not bound to the Unknowable by the obligation of any duty 
which is not completely fulfilled by studying the world within 
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and the world without, and putting the one as far as possible in 
harmony with the other. It is no compliment to religion con- 
sciously to relegate it to the region over which must now and 
for ever brood the great impenetrable cloud of hopeless non- 
knowing. Religion always has been eminently practical, and 
it always will be. 

5. What is the practical character of the religion which is to 
cluster around, or crystallize about, the Unknowable? We can 
imagine philosophers standing abstract and silent, like Socrates 
in the Grecian camp, and contemplating with a wonder and awe 
that is truly religious the mysterious void which lies beyond the 
knowable ; but the world will never take to such quintessence of 
religion as this. It must be something practical, something to 
enlist the sympathies and satisfy the emotions. The most libe- 
ral forms of anthropomorphic religion teach us the Fatherhood 
of God. The Unknowable is a cold abstraction, and has no 
Fatherhood in it. It is equally beyond the reach of humanitary 
emotion, of light-giving science, and of practical life. What kind 
of cultus would form about this “Cosmic God?” There would 
be no sacrifices, for we could not know so well as the ancients 
that the ascending savor would be pleasing. No prayer; for it 
is not possible to tell whether this is or is not a “ prayer-hearing 
and a prayer-answering God.” No praise; for we are not sure 
that this is a personal Deity, or, if he were, that he would be 
pleased with adulation. For the same reason the Unknowable 
cannot be wrought into the perfect ideal of religious aspiration. 
The trouble is there can be no revelation of this Unknowable, ex- 
cept what we get out of ourselves and the phenomenal world 
around us by close observation and hard thinking. But these 
are the methods of science, and the revelation resolves itself into 
science ; and obedience to revelation becomes obedience to the 
laws which science evolves ; and religion becomes one with sci- 
ence, culture, and well-doing. With all men as “with the sci- 
entific philosopher, loyalty to the truth” should be “the first 
principle of religion.” 

The Unknowable is destitute of such sanction as religion al- 
ways has required and always will require. The great sanction 
of primitive man’s religion is that, if the conjuring is not per- 
formed, the deities will do him harm. Further on, the sanction 
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is that, if the vows are not paid and the ceremonials observed, 
the deities will refuse to do us good, and will abandon us to 
evil. In this new conception of religion as simple mystery 
wrapped up with the Unknowable, there are no such sanctions, 
In the religion of science there are. Disobedience to the law 
brings penalty, and obedience brings the greatest possible hap- 
piness. Mr. Spencer attempts no practical application of his sys- 
tem of religion; Mr. Fiske does. I eagerly read his chapter on 
“Religion as Adjustment” to discover in what way his cosmical 
theism is to subserve the ends of religion. I felt the assurance 
of solid ground beneath when I found him resolving religion into 
the fulfillment of duty as revealed to us by the highest attainable 
knowledge of ourselves and of the phenomenal world. To the 
phenomenal as interpreted by science he goes reverently for the 
laws of religion and their sanctions ; and this leaves his cosmical 
theism as completely destitute of a religious function as if it were 
merely a theoretical figure-head or a philosophical toy. He de- 
clares that, “from a scientific point of view, sin is a wilful vio- 
lation of a law of Nature;” that it is “by bringing the whole 
subject into the philosophical domain wherein the law of evolu- 
tion holds sway, that we begin to understand, so far as it is pos- 
sible to understand, the philosophy of evil, pain, and wrong ;” 
that it is science which affords authoritative sanction to well- 
doing ; that, so far from its being the function of an inscrutable 
power to afford these sanctions, all we know of such power is a 
conclusion of science, showing that in the author’s view theistic 
conceptions even, and all our conceptions of practical religion, 
have no other warrant than that which is derived from the know- 
able. We commend the sixteen pages ending on page 468 to 
the reader’s careful attention. Mr. Fiske’s reflection against the 
“irreligion” and “non-religion” of certain views is cast in the 
anthropomorphic spirit, and should never have been made by 
him. He has himself landed religion where every consistent 
evolutionist must land it — within the domain of science. 

The drawback is that there is a want of consistency in the treat- 
ment of the subject. By the juxtaposition of affirmations to be 
found in the exposition of Cosmical Theism, we may be the better 
able to appreciate their character and their relations to one an- 
other. 
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The Divine Power in the universe is hopelessly inscrutable and 
unknowable, and consequently there can be no revelation of it; 
yet there is a revelation of it. Since all our knowledge is de- 
rived from experience, this Power is inscrutable because it lies 
beyond experience. The Noumenon, or Cause of phenomena, is 
one and the same with the Inscrutable Power; and, though we 
do not know whether this power is physical or spiritual, or what 
kind of an impersonality it is, —although in fact we know nothing 
about it, — nevertheless, we do know that it is infinite and abso- 
lute. The Cause of phenomena is infinite and absolute, and the 
phenomena finite and relative. The Cause and the effects are 
here so totally unlike that the latter cannot be a revelation of 
the former; nevertheless, they are such a revelation; and that 
is the reason the sanctions of religion which are derived from 
the domain of science are to be set down to the credit of Cosmic 
Theism. What we thus learn of those sanctions on the side of 
experience is to be placed to the credit of that side with which 
experience can have nothing whatever to do. A fraud is com- 
mitted on the philosophical rights of experience for the benefit 
of the cosmic conception of Deity, which is discreetly planted in 
the region of the Unknowable, where it shall never be disturbed 
hereafter. This conception, or mental action, which is planted, 
not within the pale of experience, but outside of it in the region 
of the Unknowable, is calmly spoken of, as if it were a legitimate, 
and not a miraculous, conception. Finally, the Cosmic Phi- 
losophy is based on the affirmation of God’s existence, but it is 
also based on the phenomenal, on physical truths, on the Doc- 
trine of Evolution. The Cosmical Philosophy is, therefore, a sort 
of biped, standing with one foot on Cosmic Theism, and the other 
on the truths of science. 

Rather than such a medley of incongruous ideas and pseud- 
ideas as these, would it not be far more truly religious, as well 
as more truly philosophical, reverently to acknowledge, even as 
Comte has done, our total incompetency to deal with what lies 
beyond experience? Mr. Fiske nevertheless uses terms to des- 
ignate the Unknowable, which the originator of the doctrine has 
not used. If the terms “ Divine Being” and “ Cosmical God” 
are not absolutely anthropomorphic, they so distinctly connote 
it that it would be easy to fit them with the anthropomorphic 
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habiliments. The tendency of this metaphysical myth toward 
anthropomorphic degeneracy has already shown itself. It will 
be easy for future disciples, by the same kind of logical latitude 
which the entire philosophy of the Unknowable permits, to show 
that it must be accepted as anthropomorphic to account for the 
evolution of intelligent beings. Mr. Fiske has already affirmed 
that we are rather to regard it as a spiritual, or quasi-physical, 
Power. It is true that in a previous chapter he sweeps away 
anthropomorphism with a masterly hand; but it is not to be ex- 
pected that an evolutionist with anthropomorphic theism orga- 
nized into his mental habitudes will take any such view of it, 
while he will find in Mr. Fiske’s concessions sufficient encour- 
agement to advance cosmic theism in the direction of animistic 
theology. Mr. Fiske’s assertion that “our cosmic philosophy 
is based upon the affirmation of God’s existence” would be to 
most theologians a confession of anthropomorphism. We will 
give in a general way the progress which this terminology of the 
Unknowable has made under the handling of the masters. The 
first series is what we suppose would be allowable to philosophy 
proper; the second is from Mr. Spencer; the third is from Mr. 
Fiske : — 

1. Unknowable realities ; unknown reality ; noumena; trans- 
figured realism ; absolute existence; the unknowable. 

2. The Unknowable; Noumenon; ‘Inscrutable Power; Ulti- 
mate Reality ; Absolute Reality ; Absolute Existence ; Absolute 
Being. 

3. Divine Power; Supreme Power; Infinite Power; Divine 
Being ; Cosmic Theism; Deity ; God ; Cosmical God. 

Is there not in this an obvious drifting toward anthropomor- 
phic degeneracy ? 

Mr. Fiske insists upon providing in the religion of the future 
for the mystery-loving element in the nature of man. This he 
thinks will be done by postulating a Divine Power in the region 
of the Unknowable, where the mystery must remain well-nigh ab- 
solute. Weare not so sure that the religious nature of man will 
exact any such theological element for its satisfaction. A few 
hundred years since religious people would no more have thought 
of giving up their belief in witchcraft than they would have 
thought of giving up their belief in Satan, the great Adversary 
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of man. But religious people have given up witchcraft without 
apparently suffering from the loss ; and now they are rapidly giv- 
ing up their belief in a personal devil, no longer feeling that it 
is a necessary element of religion. And we go further, and 
affirm that the religious element of the human mind will be 
strengthened rather than weakened when every form of mythical 
and metaphysical mystery shall be displaced by the best attain- 
able knowledge of things. It is only a little while since that all 
religious contemplation rested upon the assumption that not law, 
but the will of an anthropomorphic Being, directed all the details 
of Nature and of life. This has rapidly passed away, and the be- 
lief has taken its place that events occur in orderly succession 
by the natural relations of cause and effect which no power ever 
sets aside. It is upon the substantial basis of such relation that 
wrong doing is punished, and well doing rewarded ; and herein do 
religion and morality find their sanctions. All that we know of 
Deity and religion we’ have learned from the activities within and 
around us; and it is here that the omnipresent and ever-living 
God is. This view, which science establishes, is gradually taking 
the place of the mythical. There are at this moment thousands 
of intelligent, earnest, religious men whose rationality has put all 
mythical phantoms to flight, and who are happy in the riddance. 
The human mind is accommodating in such things, though for 
the most part it moves slowly. While early teaching in the fam- 
ily and in Sabbath Schools continues to fix the myths in the mind 
at a period of life which insures their permanency in all minds 
of a certain cast, the change towards scientific views of religion 
must be very greatly retarded. To reach this scientific phase, 
religion has necessarily to undergo considerable change; but 
not so much as it would have to undergo on the Spencerian the- 
ory; since, under the scientific aspect, it would still retain essen- 
tially its code of practical duty and its sanction of right doing, 
while, by making the Unknowable its object and incentive, it 
would lose the sanctions of law and all practical character. In 
the one case the change would be evolution; in the other, 
revolution. 

The change which religious ideas would have to undergo on 
the principles herein designated, and which is actually taking 
place, would be less than the change which political ideas have 
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undergone within a very brief period of modern history. And 
what is further to be noted is that these two changes, the politi- 
cal and religious, take the same general direction. It is not long 
since governmental authority was supposed to reside by divine 


right in an hereditary ruler; now the notion of the divine in 


heredity is totally abandoned, and political authority is held to 
be derived from the consent of the governed. It is well to think 
of our obligations to the past, but it is very easy to make too 
much of such a consideration, and thus pervert merit into de- 
merit. 

The two authors named at the head of this article are among 
those whose contributions to the aggregate of knowledge I most 
appreciate and value. I am wholly in sympathy with their great 
work on the philosophy of the knowable ; and I must be permit- 
ted to think that in this, and not in their treatment of the re- 
ligious features of the Unknowable, are to be found their real 
contributions to the basis of religion, and the genuine evidences 
of their devotion to religion. The scientific people of our age, 
— those who pursue knowledge for its own sake and accept it 
upon its own merits, —all those who do, to the best of their abil- 
ity, what they believe, to the best of their judgment, to be wor- 
thy work, —all such are truly religious, whatever their attitude 
toward the dogmas and myths. All along the centuries there 
have been persons whose mental vision has pierced through the 
illusion of the myths, and they have always been deemed irreli- 
gious, when they were in truth the most religious of men. There 
is so much to learn wherein the whole mind may expand, and so 
much to do upon the knowable basis for the various forms of hu- 
man good, that there is some warrant for believing that the ends 
of religion are better subserved by labor in this field than by en- 
ergy expended in pushing the ultimate of religious regard into 
the far off abyss of the Unknowable. 


J. STAHL PATTERSON. 
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PREACHER’S LOVE-VACATION. 


R1no, village bells, but not for me ; 

You are not rapping at my door, 

But at my neighbor’s, the church-goer, 

Who prinks, and primly spells 

The impending litany ; 

And maids break into every hue 

That turns to a parterre the pew. 

There’s not a house cannot afford 

Some tag to bring before the Lord, 

And when the priest would offer to His name, 
On hundred hearts a hundred bonnets flame. 


No ringing can decoy my morn ; 

The air transfers each stroke with scorn ; 
The meeting-house has been unroofed, 
So long to duller blasts well-proofed ; 
The pulpit crumbles, frescoes fly, 
Exhales the organ with a sigh ; 

Of hymn or bible not a trace, 

But out-of-doors fills all the place. 


Hear that carol in the elm, 
While the branches dip and sway 
To its pith as to a helm, — 

Unto both the joy’s the day. 

All the week the earth has rolled 
This hush of Sunday to unfold ; 
Whirring of a million wheels, 
Jar, recoil, and sweat, and grime, 
Clashes of the laborers’ steels 
Forged this silence, built this clime, 
Raised this morning temple, free 
For worship by this bird and me. 
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He is aye for Sunday dressed, 
Surplice fitted in the nest, 
Born for him, not made, and fits 
Without a pinch around his song, 
Does not catch and throw his wits, 
On his message wreaks no wrong. 
Hear him pipe without a trick 
The perfect honor of his heart ; 
No hunger nor ambitions prick 
His throat to take a Sunday part. 
He heard the notes when he was young, 
Ventured with them day by day, 
Sorted with his mates and sung, 
Heard other notes, but did not stray. 
Close to Nature’s pitch he kept, 
Revelation old as birds, 
Ere the prophets lived and slept, 
Or whistles caught and aped their words. 
Hear him flood the air with sound ! 
Such a little pulse is he 
*Twixt the leaves can scarce be found ; 
Yet no organ’s heard by me 
Out of all that shake the pews, 
Monsters bellowing tainted news. 

What sincereness, 
Hardly yet a moment born ! 

Latest clearness 
Coined and ringing with the morn. 


Now it grows so keen 
That it fills me, fills the scene, 
Seems to fuse the light and air 
To a bridge; shall I repair 
Thitherward to Him, devote 
My soul through His sweet psalmist’s throat 
To mystic thoughts, and mount to thrill 
With visions from His highest hill? 





Scarce I step upon the bridge, 
Pass the country’s nearest ridge, 
Than I find my feeling fleet ; 
Like a waft across the wheat 












Sparkles in those eyes, and breaks ! 


Big with heaven, and not to be defied. 
My heart has fear at first, and shakes, 
When health.and maidenhood’s expanse 
Run in, and break upon her glance ; 
Sky-lifted ripples, half they greet, 

Half threaten, running to my feet. 

A tide undyked, a shore unclaimed, 

A nature all by Nature framed ; 

A soul as frank as every zone 

Which its own weathers rule alone ; 

A glee unspoiled by afterthought, 

And moods that every day are wrought 
Freshly, for the day’s emprise, — 
Wrought, as days are, in the skies. 
What is she, then, but Godhead near, 
A word made flesh and shown to men, 
A hint to lift my awe, to clear 

My lusts, and grant a soul again. 
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It runs to bend before one face ; 
The song has killed the envious space 
That keeps me worshipping alone: 
Again I see her, and am prone 
Where all of God that she contains 
Claims me, and my soul distrains : 
Where of late I hardly dared 

Meet the splendor of her eyes, 

But swerved aside, so ill I fared, 

Her glorious youth could so surprise. 











































What a tide 


They are virgin beaches 
That mid-ocean reaches, 


My temple is her form, her hand, 

From head to foot the way she’s planned: 
The whole of her, in sex and charm, 

The woman Heaven thought no harm, 
The lyric of her step I mark, 

My own heart beats it in the dark ; 

By every curve my glances climb 

To scale and hold God’s chastest rhyme. 
“3 
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My temple this, —not made with hands : 
This, while the organ shakes all lands, 
Responsive to the preacher’s curse 
’Gainst Nature, to the ghastly verse 
Which damns in God’s name God himself, 
To texts which lay upon the shelf 

The world that is for worlds not yet, 

To dreary sentences that fret 

Because He made and saw ’twas well 
Without a heaven or a hell. 


This, little bird, is thy refrain ; 

Pipe it when I preach again. 
Something that I live and feel 

Be the text that I reveal. 
Whatsoever maketh young, 

Bids the harp be newly strung, 

With the latest rapture tunes 

For resinging oldest runes ; 
Whatever smile the stems will take 
Of old ideals, let them slake 

Their dryness, till the petals claim 
Again the blush that gave them fame ; 
Whatever crescent in the west 
Disturbs with hope Endymion’s rest, 
Civil jar or challenge rude 

That tears off the fancy’s hood, 
And shows its quarry in the sky, 
And bids it from the wrist be cast, 
Its jesses cut, its chafing past, 

Its flight renewed, —this be the spell 
For me, and neither book nor bell. 


Joun WEIss, 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


66 OTHING is easier,” said Voltaire, “than for people to 

read and converse to no purpose. One of the ancients 
wrote a book to prove that every word was an ambiguity.” The 
epigram of a French diplomat, “‘ Words were invented to conceal 
meaning,” passed into a proverb. This unbelief in the virtue of 
human speech may have proceeded from deeper unbelief in the 
virtue of mankind. Our age has a happier view of social rela- 
tions, and pursues mutual comprehension with boundless faith 
in the tongue and pen. Yet its speculative and religious termi- 
nology does not yield even an alphabet of conversation. Our 
formulas, piled in the pride of classification, prove but bricks of 
the ancient Babel after all, and tumble back, ineffectual, upon the 
heads of the builders. Never was colloquial humanity farther 
from Plato’s all-important preliminary of clear definitions. There 
is no virtue in “star-eyed science” to dispel these enduring as- 
pects of the truth the idealist sings : — 


“ We are spirits clad in veils; 
Heart by heart was never seen: 
All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen.” 


Yet must we have communion on the best terms possible ; and 
so there is deeper interest than ever in bringing speech to judg- 
ment, and words to legitimate meanings. We shall hardly pros- 
per in this work till we reform the habit of defining terms of large 
historical significance by current meanings or associations, ig- 
noring their essential purport in the philosophy of mind. Thus 
recent materialists, in general, treat with contempt such terms 
as theism, theology, religion, as concerned with an external 
personal God; although these terms have always represented, 
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at bottom, the effort to find unity and substance, as well as provi- 
dence, in the world. The reason given for this rejection — that, 
unless words are used in their current meaning, they will be mis- 
understood — is unfortunate; it being obvious that a material 
part of the current meaning itself is here rejected, and injustice 
done to great permanent tendencies of human nature. The term 
“transcendental” is a notable instance of the same kind. 

The popular use of this word to signify the incomprehensible 
and impracticable is natural enough, since philosophers are the 
fathers of it, and have applied it to matters that do really lie apart 
from common observation. We cannot wonder that it was given 
over to Satan by the Church and the World, among the other 
dark things, — such as dark glens, dark plans, dark skins, heathen 
blindness, and “the Black Art,’ —to be kept at safe distance, 
with holy horror by the devout, and off-hand contempt by the 
wise in their own generation. For the old theology could not 
help being startled at this Shadow, writing doom on its walls; 
and to cry “fool and mad” was but natural instinct. Assailed 
by ignorance and blind authority, the term has been even more 
contemptuously treated by that current form of system-building 


_which repudiates metaphysics in the name of science. On the 


other hand, there are metaphysicians who object that it means 
substitution of sentiment for perception, and assumption for in- 
duction. There are Hegelians who sacrifice it to a superficial 
etymology, and say with Castelar in his eloquent essays on Re- 
publicanism in Europe, that “in ancient thought the absolute is 
transcendental, in Hegel it is inherent:” a distinction for which 
the proper meaning of the word in question affords no authority. 
Led in the same way, perhaps, by an etymological inference, not 
a few would consign “ Transcendentalism ” to the past as a form 
of that very Supernaturalism against which it has claimed to be 
the one thorough and effective protest. Strange, indeed, if a 
philosophy whose central idea is the immanence of the infinite 
should mean to affirm that an outside God is working on the 
world, whether by miracles or in human ways! Transcenden- 
talism is a far stronger reaction against the old theology than 
scientific induction can be without it; yet there is danger that, 
in the very impetus of their reaction, scientists shall come to con- 
found this indispensable ally with the foe they would destroy. 
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This will naturally happen in proportion as they accept the ex- 
planation of thought, laid down in recent physical text books, 
as “an impression on the brain derived from the external world 


through the medium of the senses ;” since, while the transcen- 
dentalist and the supernaturalist are at utter variance on points 
of utmost moment, this explanation is equally rejected by both. 
The absorbing question of the hour has here disregarded organic 
and permanent bearings, and makes one incidental analogy the 
test of affinity and the measure of worth. A similar illusion 
confounds the philosophical idea of intuition with the theolog- 
ical idea of inspiration, because both deny the exclusive claim 
of “experience” to be the source of knowledge, and because 
both are supposed to affirm certitude in regard to unsolved and 
open questions, and an ideal basis for what are “ pure results of 
historical derivation.” Their common recognition of relations 
with the Infinite, though under very different meanings of the 
word, is thought to imply that they agree in denying the univer- 
sality of law, and their common demand that the less shall be as- 
cribed to a greater than itself, rather than the greater to a less, 
to indicate that they are alike in tracing the world to supernat- 
ural will. Such confusion of ideas increases with the lapse of time 
during which study has taken an almost exclusively physical di- 
rection, until the philosophy which emphasizes principles has 
come to pass for an ambitious pretence of wisdom beyond what is 
known as well as what is “written ;” so that even the effort to 
show that it is simply common sense and universal method pro- 
vokes a new form of contempt, as if much bluster had been made 
in proclaiming what, after all, is confessed to be but a form of 
commonplace. The result of all this is an impression that tran- 
scendentalism was the opinion of a small and eccentric school, 
and has already given place to “the scientific method” — the 
positive gospel of this and all coming time. 

As one by whom this philosophy was accepted, not as the 
opinion of a few thinkers, but as the independent rationale of hu- 
man thought, and who has found its main postulates essentially 
undisturbed by full acceptance of the results of science, I propose 
to present that view of its meaning which its history appears to 
me to warrant, and to state some of its vital relations to the san- 
ity and progress of mind. 
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That the name “Transcendentalism” was given, a century 
ago, to a method in philosophy opposed to the theory of Locke 
—that all knowledge comes from the senses—is more widely 
known than the fact that what this method affirmed and involved 
is of profound import for all generations. It emphasized Mind 
as formative force behind all definable contents or acts of con- 
sciousness, —as that which makes it possible to speak of any 
thing as kxown. It recognized as primal condition of knowing 
the transmutation of sense-impressions by original laws of mind, 
whose constructive power is not to be explained or measured by 
the data of sensation: just as they use the eye and ear to trans- 
form unknown spatial motions into the obviously human con- 
ceptions which we call color and sound. All this the Lockian 
system overlooked ; a very serious omission, as regards both 
science and common sense. 

Locke was probably somewhat misconstrued. He meant that 
sense-impressions come first in our conscious experience ; his 
concern being with the apparent process, rather than with the 
real origin of our knowledge. He was aiming, not only to re- 
duce to plain good sense the medieval metaphysics of his time, 
but also to combat an enthusiasm of the self-deifying sort, re- 
sulting from the spiritual ferment of the English Revolution, 
He had seen how easily fanatical ecstasies were glorified as 
vision and revelation, and how perilous they were to the politi- 
cal and religious liberty which he was building into positive 
institutions. His famous comparison of the mind to a sheet of 
blank paper was, I suppose, a vigorous way of repudiating these 
imaginary inspirations and emphasizing the public and common 
elements of experience, rather than the startling assertion it 
would seem to be, that the substance by and through which we 
think and know is of itself sheer passivity and emptiness. He 
rejected “innate ideas,” considered as distinct conceptions, 
supernaturally conveyed into the mind, and there preéxisting, 
ready for use, independent of education and even of growth. 
His crusade against this antecedence of ready-made ideas as a 
mass of concrete details prior to experience seems to have drawn 
away his attention from other and better modes of conceiving 
the originality and primacy of mind. He posits “experience” 
as the only source of knowledge; forgetting to inquire how the 
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“blank paper,” which could not respond to innate impressions, 
should be in any degree more competent to report results of “ ex- 
perience” without constructive energies of its own. To pretend 
that it could do so would have been simply to flee from super- 
naturalism in one form to fall into it in another. Here is the 
unconscious incoherence in Locke’s account of the matter, as in 
that of Stuart Mill, the more recent apostle of “experience.” 
Yet Locke’s own phraseology shows that his good sense was not 
unaware of facts wholly incompatible with the “blank paper” 
theory ; as when he says (Book II, chap. 1, § 4) that the “ ope- 
rations of the soul (in reflection) do furnish the understanding 
with another set of ideas which could not be had from things 
without, we observing them in ourselves.” 

Every thing depends, if we would fairly interpret a thinker, 
on recognizing the emphasis given to certain elements of his 
thought by his special aim, and reading between the lines other 
elements, which he evidently takes for granted, as not needing 
statement at all. Locke, though a clear-headed man and liberal 
politician, was not a metaphysical thinker. The profound mean- 
ing involved in the fact that such constant ideas as Substance, 
Personality, Law, Cause, “could not be had from things with- 
out,” never interested his practical and concrete mind, which 
thought it quite sufficient to mass such facts under the vague 
term “experience,” and let them goat that. In this respect, his 
example is largely followed in days when science, building upon 
“experience,” is to a very great extent absorbed in collecting in- 
numerable physical details. Yet I doubt if Locke would have 
relished being made the father of the “ Sensational School,” and 
put into the limbo of for ever decanting sense-impressions into 
mental bottles to prove that physical phenomena are the sole 
authors and finishers of man. Had he inquired into the distinc- 
tive origin and significance of what he called “ reflection,” he 
might have reached the starting point of Transcendentalism. 
He was a keen observer of palpable processes ; and this habit 
is very apt to hide those conditions in mental faculty which the 
processes do not exhibit, but imply ; until, as in much modern 
method which passes for scientific, the mere succession of phe- 
nomena is substituted for the substance in which they inhere. 
Neither the self-consciousness of mind as such, nor the forces 
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that lie behind conscious understanding, attracted Locke’s utili- 
tarian temperament. He was, so far, the ancestor of that school 
of evolutionists which holds itself at war with Transcendentalism. 
But he could not have anticipated the positive denial of such 
transcendental conditions in the next century by his enthusias- 
tic disciples, Helvetius, Condillac, and others, who were prepar- 
ing the French mind to throw aside, in sheer reaction, not only 
the continuity of human evolution through the past, but that con- 
stant, undemonstrable element that makes the prime condition 
of present certitude. 

What we conceive these schools to have misprized is the living 
substance and function of Mind itself. Conscious of its own en- 
ergy ; productive of its own processes ; active even in receiving ; 
giving its own construction to its incomes from the unknown 
through sense ; thus involved in those very contents of time and 
space which, as historical antecedents, appear to create it, — 
mind is obviously the exponent of forces more spontaneous and 
original than any special product of its own experience. Behind 
all these products must be that substance in and through which 
they are produced. Or are we, as Taine will have it, mere trains of 
sensation in the void; successions of thoughts without a thinker; 
incessant flowing, yet no living stream; a process where what 
proceeds may be neglected or is naught? Can the knower be 
mere resultant of his own knowledge, call it “experience” or 
what you will? How should there be any knowing of things at 
all, except there be first one competent to know, whose nature is 
father and fount of the act of cognition? When you assert that 
all is from experience, have you forgotten the experiencer him- 
self? Or, if you reply that he is of course taken for granted, then 
pray do not immediately consign him over among his products, 
but consider what your concession involves. Is he not more than 
alt his past processes, and primal condition of all that are to 
come? If personality be not real, science is at war with human 
consciousness. If it be real, it involves powers which constantly 
condition experience and determine its forms and results. Nor 
can it be regarded as a mere product or transfer of the past ex- 
periences of the race, since the transmutation of one conscious 
personal identity into another is inconceivable; and no transfer 
of experiences could ever produce an experiencer. To say that 
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this is idealism may remand the statement to the dictionary, but 
does not refute it. 

We affirm, however, that it is actualism also. Processes of 
phenomena come to us as forms of knowledge; and idea, or 
conception, inevitably determines form. All we can know is 
ideas, — yet not as unrealities; ‘tis the recognition of them as 
reporting objective truth that makes them, for us, knowledge. 
Nor can knowledge ever be any thing else than this. And al- 
though in an idea there are two things, — the subject who thinks 
and the object thought, — the two are one in that common sub- 
stance of mind which makes them what they are; and this not in 
the case of secondary qualities only, such as color and sound, 
which do obviously depend on the mental relations of the organ- 
ism, but equally for all qualities and even substances, since these 
can address us only in the language of mind. As Goethe says, “ to 
ascribe every thing to experience is to forget the half of experi- 
ence.” In other words, no philosophy of human knowledge can 
be genuine which leaves out man himself, or the unknown, unfath- 
omed continent of active mind of which he is a living portion. 
Nor can the results of such omission be other than subversive. 


“ Were not the eye itself a sun, no sun for it could ever shine: 
By nothing noble could the heart be won, were not the heart divine.” 


Modern materialism makes much of the supposed distinction 
between “creating every thing out of the subject (Zz. ¢., the think- 
ing mind),” and “letting things speak for themselves.”: But 
how are things to speak at all to us, except through the nature 
of mind? No bridge to reality is possible that does not start 
from this. And the bridge being granted, why should it carry 
over our cognitions of sensible particulars, and yet refuse pas- 
sage to universal conceptions and principles of order, which are 
the direct and necessary forms of mental action? Does the idea 
of cause, for instance, depend on mind, individual or general, in 
any sense which should destroy its objective value, because pro- 
ceeding from us and not from Nature? By the same logic, the 
things to which we attach it are under equal uncertainty, since 
they are knowable only in their relations with our minds; and 








t See Lange’s “ History of Materialism,” p. 213. 
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their succession, which the Lockian would put in place of Cause, 
is also a form of human conception applied to things. And so 
we land in a phantom world, out of which the materialist him- 
self who leads us there must be the first to take the back-track. 
We may add that the doctrine that things can “speak to us 
for themselves” without regard to mental conditions is not only 
the metaphysical basis of such dogmas as transubstantiation, 
but a practical opening for intellectual and spiritual despotism in 
every form. 


But these primal conditions of knowledge are not readily ob- 
served. Inevitably assumed in all mental processes, they are 
not to be demonstrated ; for the very act of demonstration is, 
itself, as it were, let down from these heavens, and by invisible 
threads. They are not made palpable, like numbers, sensations, 
observations, by strict limits of their own. They are as subtle 
and indefinable as they are universal. That direct conjunc- 
tion of mind with the real universe by which knowledge is made 
possible is in fact a natural relation to the infinite, since the uni- 
verse zs infinite: and thus there is an unsounded element, a mys- 
tic margin, implied in all our thinking, —a something beyond 
warrant from experience, beyond explanation from induction or 
observation, whereby our inferences from these data cover inde- 
finitely larger ground than the data themselves. And this in- 
evitable law of mind is the constant guarantee that prompts to 
progress as endless resource: that sense of moving more or less 
freely, in open space, which belongs to the activity of reason. 
On this silent and boundless atmosphere, inviolable, imperturb- 
able, not to be demonstrated or analyzed or defined, but known 
in our inward necessity of transcending experience ; on this uni- 
versal element, where no brazen firmament shuts down on us, 
and whose stars but measure an ether traversable by the light of 
mind; on this unseen, indubitable space, symbolized in the cos- 
mic deep around our senses, — all human aspiration depends, and 
the more open we are to the sense of it, the larger and more sub- 
lime the world of possibility appears. Here float all wings of 
promise and belief. Its voice haunts us with a rune that was never 
wholly silent since man began to know: Thou art more than thy 
limits in any premises, past or present, in any logic of the eye 
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and ear. Thou art not made of senses and experiences: they 
are of thee, and hint that larger life of Mind which thou sharest 
as including, transforming, overflowing them, — the greater that 
must always explain the less. 

Locke’s system was, with all its merits, a Book of the Under- 
standing. It skipped all mental data which could not be readily 
utilized and defined, or left them in a state of helpless vague- 
ness. It disparaged whatever is involved in our relations with 
the Infinite, and could have no philosophy of beauty and sub- 
limity, which depend on these; none of enthusiasm, loyalty, 
love, and awe. It not only subordinated the universal to the 
particular, but made the idea of the Infinite the mere product of 
limited sensuous conditions, at the same time slurring it as in- 
comprehensible.2_ A practical effect of this method appeared in 
the immense influence of English thought on the French mind 
of the next century. Whatever phraseology of universal ideas 
attended it, the social dissolution of France at the close of this 
epoch showed the practical absence of any philosophy based on 
the control of egotism by reverent culture of the moral ideal. 

Its speculative effect led the same way. All knowledge being 
granted as coming from the senses, what do you know of these 
at all except through your consciousness? This was Berkeley’s 
inference of the “non-existence of matter.” And then comes 
Hume’s trenchant question : ‘“ How do we, whose sense-testimony 
is so plainly uncertain, know any better that consciousness tells 
us truth?” What answer could be made to that question by 
those whose sole test of truth was in sensations, and to whom 
inherent laws of mind, necessary conditions of all experience 
and all language, and essential relations of subject to object 
in all thought, were too impalpable to be studied at all? Here 
opens a gulf of scepticism as to the very power of seeing truth, 
which leaves man without root in realities ; and it inevitably re- 
sulted in that failure of earnestness in ethies, philosophy, and 
faith, which, from this and other causes, characterized literature 
and life in the latter half of the eighteenth century. That our 
theories of mind lie very close to the springs of character and 





See, for instance, his self-contradictory discussion of the claims of reason and 
revelation (Book IV, chap. 18). 
2 See Book II, chap. 17. 
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conduct is none the less certain in the long run because it would 
be unjust to infer any special virtues or vices in an individual from 
his philosophical statements or religious creed. And it is the way 
in which, consciously or unconsciously, we treat the demand for 
assurance of that perception of substantial truth which is undem- 
onstrable, — save as being the indispensable condition of earnest 
thought, — that enables us to contribute to the dignity and pro- 
gress of mankind. Our philosophy, being the way in which we 
look at the world, is what we really live by, and goes back of our 
political or religious relations. 

But a philosophic method had commenced which recognized 
these higher demands; not new in substance, of course, but a 
fresh inspiration of faith and science to meet them. From Des- 
cartes and Spinoza it descended through Leibnitz and Kant, and 
their later interpreters, Cousin and Jouffroy. It was developed 
in various forms by Schelling, Hegel, and the higher German met- 
aphysics, and formed an essential part of the English and Scotch 
philosophies of Cudworth, Reid, and Hamilton, of the idealism 
of Coleridge and the moral intensity of Carlyle. Its past and 
present representatives are of no special race, and show, by their 
great diversity in matters of detail, the endless adaptability of 
their common method and the wealth of its resources. This 
method was the psychological, as the other was the “sensa- 
tional,” or experiential. It began at the nearest point; explor- 
ing that productive force of mind which constructs the world out 
of its own laws; itself implied in all terms, processes, explana- 
tions, verifications, inductions, as their common substance, which 
the physicist must presuppose, even when he attempts to find its 
beginning among the plasmata and cells, if plasma and cell them- 
selves are to have any meaning for him; and which thus con- 
structs, so far as they can be known to him, the very germs which 
he asserts to be its creator. The transcendental method found 
its first objective point in the universal substance of mind,! — 
that invisible eye and ear implied in all origins conceivable by 
man; without which preadamitic light and present sounds and 





«The question of se/fconscious mind is a different and secondary one. Even 
in our personal experience some of the noblest instincts and powers seem to have 
nothing to do with self-consciousness, but to be, rather, escapes from it into a higher 
quality and realm of mind. What we here emphasize is mind regarded as the uni- 
versal substance of knowledge. 
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colors are alike meaningless and unreal. ‘“ Nothing in the mind 
which was not first in the senses,” was the Lockian statement. 
“ Except mind itself,” replied Leibnitz. 


Analysis of thought as essential and primal leads to the recog- 
nition of certain ground-forms of thought as universal, and there- 
fore as known only by transcending the observation of facts ; 
since no number of observations, or “ sensible particulars,” could 
of themselves ever prove a universal principle, but require sup- 
plementing by larger forces of mind. Such ideas as Unity, 
Universe, Law, Cause, Duty, Substance (God), Permanence 
(Immortality), are thus affirmed to be cututtively, or directly, 
perceived ; because, while not to be accounted for by any ob- 
served and calculated data, they are yet fundamental, and must 
be referred to organic relations of the mind with truth. And for 
this sense the term zztuztion, if freed from loose definition, seems 
to be a very proper one. 

Of course the transcendentalist cannot mean by it that at all 
times and by all persons the truths now specified are seen in the 
same objective form, nor even that they are always consciously 
recognized in any form. He means that, being involved in the 
movement of intelligence, they indicate realities, whether well or 
ill conceived, and are apprehended in proportion as man becomes 
aware of his own mental processes. They who deny that they 
perceive these ideas intuitively, mean the more or less question- 
able forms of them which at the moment prevail. Transcenden- 
talism does not assert that these last are intuitions. It means the 
enduring substance, not the transient form. What we are to re- 
gard as involved in mental movement must surely be, not the 
special modifications dependent on individual or social opinion, 
but the universal root-ideas to which all these different branches 
point. The neglect of this distinction between the necessary 
conformities of mind and the special inferences that have been 
built upon them has caused much confused discussion on the 
subject of intuition. 

By intuition of God we do not mean a theological dogma or a 
devout sentiment; we do not mean belief in “a@ God,” Christian 
or other ; but that presumption of the infinite as involved in our 
perception of the finite, of the whole as implied by the part, 
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of substance behind all phenomena, and of thought as of one na- 
ture with its object, which the laws of mind require, and which 
can be detected, in conscious or unconscious forms, through all 
epochs and stages of religious belief. The intuition of law does 
not depend on the opinion that this or that order of events, 
because oft repeated, must be taken to represent a rule of Na- 
ture or mind: it consists in that sense of invariability, which no 
amount of such repetitions can explain, since they only affirm 
uniformity so far as themselves are concerned. Nor is any par- 
ticular succession of related events to be taken as measure or test 
of the intuition of cause; which concerns the universal idea of 
causality, inexplicable by any amount of successions, and mean- 
ing production, not succession at all. Nor is every affirmation of 
special duties to be laid to the account of intuition ; which takes 
cognizance simply of duty itself, of that which makes duties pos- 
sible, — the meaning of Ought. 

An intuitive perception, however certain, may be of slow 
growth, though what it recognizes is in fact a necessary part of 
mental action. In like manner, products of imperfect experi- 
ence and self-study often claim that certitude of intuition, as such, 
which they do not really represent. We do not rest the intuition 
that the world must be known to us through universal principles 
on the truth of Plato’s archetypal ideas as real essences in the 
hands of a “‘ World-framer,” nor on the truth of modern classifi- 
cation by genera and species, which Agassiz called “ the thoughts 
of God.” Yet these were forms, however imperfect, in which 
that intuition was folded. The uncertainty of many common 
beliefs about immortality has led many to deny that there is such 
a thing as intuition of immortality. It is not easy to see how 
we can have intuitive certainty of the continuance of our present 
form of consciousness in a future life; still less, of what awaits 
it in a future life. But it is certain that knowledge involves not 
only a sense of union with the nature of that which we know, 
but a real participation of the knowing faculty therein. When, 
therefore, I have learned to conceive truths, principles, ideas, or 
aims, which transcend life-times and own no physical limits to 
their endurance, the aforesaid law of mind associates me with 
their immortal nature. And this is the indubitable perception, 
or intuition, of permanent mind, which no experience of imper- 
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manence can nullify and no Nirvana excludes. But this is 
plainly incompetent to specific knowledge of form or detail. And 
so we attach less importance to definite conceptions or images of a 
future life, the stronger our sense of the permanence of ideas, the 
unities of love, and the continuities of growth. Imagination, too, 
the open sense of our highest relations, has the same secret of 
transcending time. The beautiful comes to the poet at once as 
reminiscence and prophecy, and, lifted in the heavens, he sings: 

“T look on the Caucasus, and it seems to me as if it were not 
the first time that I am here: it seems as if my cradle had been 
rocked by the torrents below me, and-that these winds have 
lulled me to sleep ; as if I had wandered over these mountains in 
my childhood, and that at that time I was as old as the world of 
God.” 


But such foundations as these are not intellectual merely : here 
is the only firm ground for universal convictions. The grand 
words, “I ought,” refuse to be explained by dissolving the no- 
tion of right into individual calculation of consequences, or by ex- 
pounding the sense of duty as the cumulative product of observed 
relations of succession. Can you measure by a finite quantity 
the amount of allegiance involved in that sense? Is not its claim 
universal and absolute? What would become of it, if it possessed 
no authority beyond the uncertain foresight of differing minds 
as to results, a soothsayer whose worth depended on the truth 
of his special predictions? A criterion in special duties cannot 
be the basis of the great fact of duty, nor the origin of an ab- 
solute and universal allegiance. How explain as a “ greatest 
happiness principle,” or an inherited product of observed conse- 
quences, that sovereign and eternal law of mind whose imperial 
edict lifts all calculations and measures into functions of an ‘in- 
finite meaning? And how vain to accredit or ascribe to revela- 
tion, institution, or redemption, this necessary allegiance to the 
law of our own being, which is liberty and loyalty in one! Yet 
the language of even liberal Christian sects would seem to warrant 
the inference that it was imported into the human soul by the 
influence or example of Jesus! 

“Two things,” said Kant, “command my veneration: the 
starry universe around me, the law of duty within.” Yet neither 
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the infinity of the one nor the authority of the other can be de- 
monstrated by any thing but the fact of sight. They are self- 
affirmations of mind and for mind. Kant demanded that ethics 
should not rest primarily on experimental grounds, but on the prin- 
ciple of morality, which is not to be limited or explained by any 
number of exclusive facts, but stands upon an inherent right to 
the implicit confidence of men. “ Every thing, has either price 
or dignity. What can be represented by an equivalent has price ; 
what is above all price has dignity.” 

What Kant did for speculative ethics, Lessing did for theo- 
logical freedom. It was his working out from this premise of 
the transcendence of ideal mind, that made Lessing, more truly 
than any other man, father of our modern liberty to doubt. 
“Give me, O God, not truth outright, but the joy of striving for 
truth, even though I never reach that pure light which is thine 
alone.” No grander word was ever uttered. All the free thought 
of our time is stirring in it. More than any attainment is it to 
be in earnest to attain: more than any number of special truths 
is the love of earning truth, the life-task freely taken. Of 
work and play this is the transcendental ground. For of such 
rights of mind what demonstration is possible? What induction 
proves them? ’Tis the open eye itself shining with the very 
light it sees. Liberty to doubt! If we are products of our sen- 
sations, what right or power should we have to doubt? But, 
if we can doubt all doctrines, so long as we love the earning of 
truth, what shall explain this but participation in the infinitude 
of truth? Once more: Spinoza, following this track of tran- 
scendent thought to its universal form ; assuming, in the serene 
assurance with which he moves in the pure idea of God, that the 
perception and participation of the infinite is real, and that phi- 
losophy is thus identical with religion ; resolving all being into 
One Substance on the sole authority of thought, — affirms it as 
man’s real life to know, to obey, to love, and, so far, to become, 
God. 

These three leaders of modern thought indicate in their vari- 
ous ways the upward drift of the transcendental method. How 
indeed should the study of mind in its inherent productive force 
fail to open those paths of thought which New England tran- 
scendentalists used to call man’s “inlets to the infinite”? Of such 
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intuition the contents, though not to be proved, are none the less 
truly knowledge; because they are assumed in all processes of 
verification, and because the infinite is as real as the finite and 
as really known, — being simply that spatial freedom and unde- 
fined possibility which are as essential to our minds as cosmic 
space to stars. 


Our method of intellectual inquiry involves, therefore, the 
highest interests of ethics, philosophy, and faith. In the unity 
of these three forces centres the movement of our time. Every- 
where it insists on making this unity real, not only as direct 
vision of the laws of the world, but as ideal of personal char- 
acter. This, in short, is its Religion, Thus its ‘“ Way to the 
Blessed Life” is conceived by Fichte as free obedience to im- 
mutable laws, discerned by the individual to be at once his own 
inmost substance and the order of the worlds, with which he be- 
comes at one by escape from selfish individualism into the per- 
sonal ideal. A system wrongly called egoism; the ego being 
only the starting point of consciousness in our personal sense 
of the true and the holy, opening the way to universal truths and 
duties. The intellectual method of our time is rooted in such 
intuition of the identity of mind with the substance of that world 
which it perceives. The same principle has given metaphysics 
its basis for knowledge in the identity of subject and object, and 
culture its belief that every aspiration is the human side of a di- 
vine necessity. It has taught ethics that self-respect is one with 
the sovereignty of law. It has revealed to sympathy the solidar- 
ity of the race, which simply means that humanity without and 
heart within have one substance and aim. And so it has inspired, 
in Europe and America, those universalities which we now ex- 
press by the words People, Labor, Liberty: ideas, in place of tra- 
ditional conventionalities and vested fictions, as the motive powers 
of society : a divinity within the life of man, not outside it. 

So with our spiritual philosophy. That the soul can give true 
report of the Universe, as of that which is of the same nature and 
purport with its own faculties, enters in various forms into all 
that religious thought which we call “radical.” For this word, 
root-thought, there is no other proper meaning than the recog- 
nition that human faculty is related to truth, not by secondary 
3° 
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adaptation, or artificial conjunction, but by a natural unity. 
This participation in the substance of what we know abolishes 
those imagined clefts between God, Nature, and Man, which 
Christian theology has helplessly tried to bridge over by its 
equally imaginary mechanism of miracle and incarnation. And, 
finally, to this self-recognition of the mind in its object is due 
the fearlessness that now animates science and scatters super- 
stition with a self-confidence that no mere induction can explain. 
Thus, in Tyndall’s fine statement, mind is evolved, not out of 
mere inorganic matter, but from the universe as a whole. This 
whole, however, is infinite, and involves inscrutable Substance, 
which, as recognizable only by mind, is therefore of one nature 
therewith. The lowest physical beginnings are thus, in virtue of 
the cosmic force by which they exist, actual mentalities, or men- 
tal germs. The crude definition of evolution as production of 
the highest by inherent. force of the lowest, is here supplanted 
by one which recognizes material parentage as itself involving, 
even in its lowest stages, the entire cosmic consensus, of whose 
unknown force mind is the highest known exponent. Even 
when apparent as final fruit of evolution, conscious mind is 
therefore, we conceive, not a new force in the universe, but the 
substance of the universe itself under the form of individual re- 
lations and growth, —an-identity which is seen in its capacity, 
and even necessity, to open out from individualism into universal 
truth as its natural home. 


We must, then, enter our protest against the treatment of this 
philosophy as the opinion of a small school of thinkers, or as a 
transient phase of idealism, in due time supplanted by positive 
science. It purports to be the rationale of human thinking ; its 
method is as organic as induction or association of ideas. Its 
postulates are involved in these processes, and make them ef- 
fective. If true once, it is true forever. Conscious recognition 
of the laws of mental method is something else than an ism. If 
we call it transcendentalism, we do not forget that it is also real- 
ism, as affirming objective realities and grounds of actual life 
and work. We believe it to be the organic basis of progress ; 
of every step beyond traditional limits; of all ideal faith and 
purpose. For these, in their refusal to be judged by the dicta of 
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experience, or by the strict definitions of the understanding, are 
exponents of an infinite relation in the human ideal. The step 
beyond experience is the common bond of all upward move- 
ments, intellectual, moral, spiritual, zesthetic. 

This step is involved in the growth of true personality. Once 
discern that your experience through the senses is not adequate 
to account for your conception of the world; once mark how 
you transform such experience by laws of your own mind and 
of all mind, —and the free creative function of your being is 
revealed. And so this perception of a force within us which 
posits itself over against the limits of experience, as its master, 
is what delivers individual mind from outward authority into free 
reason. Ask a dozen men to think of an external object, say a 
tree: they all turn in one direction, and a supposed common 
sensation disguises their individuality ; but ask them to look at 
the mental process by which they know the tree, and each finds 
that the primal source of his perception is internal ; and the in- 
ference follows that its value must depend on his personal dig- 
nity and freedom. I do not mean that personal character is 
merely an intellectual process. But it is impossible that one 
should, in any living sense, realize that he is not a mere member 
of a mass, or product of institutions, but a piece of primal fact 
and original Nature, unless he is guarded and consecrated by a 
sense of the law by which he is inwardly related to truth. Then 
begins high moral culture. Then that earnest dealing with ne- 
cessity, duty, opportunity, which sets the great tasks, and lifts 
the life through the aim it serves. Knowing her own solitude 
and self-dependence, the soul finds at once commandment and 
freedom in the realities that front her. Self-isolation is the first 
step to self-consecration. ‘“ Gentlemen,” began Fichte in his 
opening lecture on philosophy, ‘‘ give me your closest attention. 
Let each of you think this book. Now let each think, not the 
book, but Azmse/f.” Such his first summons-to the noble study 
of what Kant called the “autonomy of the will,” none the less 
real for the laws of necessity with which it has to deal. 

It is by force of the transcendental element in human thought 
that there was never wanting some measure of healthful reaction 
from drag-weights of the past, of self-recovery from selfish in- 

terests of the present. How could the constant operation of a 
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law of the mind which overflows all data of experience with 
ideas whose scope they cannot explain, fail to make prophets in 
every age, —yea, more or less of a prophet in every thoughtful 
person? This is the resilient force that throws off effete organ- 
ized product, supplants waste by repair, adds fresh atoms for an 
unprecedented life: this the unexplained element, the mystic 
impulsion, in all growth. The transcendental law becomes im- 
pulse and aspiration. Stirred by its ceaseless presence, men 
listen to the native affirmations of Mind: I am knowledge, and 
the medium of knowledge; I am inspiration as well as tradition ; 
the instant fire, as well as the inherited fuel, of thought; primal 
as well as resultant; infinite as well as finite. Hence that eter- 
nal dissatisfaction of idealists with the superficial doings around 
them ; with the eager fret and self-waste, the paltry propagand- 
ism of book, church, sect; their exacting demand on human na- 
ture, which makes them, as Emerson said, “ strike work, in order 
to act freely for something worthy to be done.” Whoso scoffs 
at their refusal to do special things that may seem to him imper- 
ative, may well consider whether, after all, the best doing is not 
being. Let him not call it unsocial. What society most wants 
is criticism by the courage to choose what one respects, and to 
renounce and reprove what this disdains. We reach civility 
when men recognize that one in earnest to be doing his proper 
work is more likely to know what this is than ten thousand 
other persons who would set him upon theirs. The transcen- 
dental impulse accounts not for dissatisfied protest only. It is 
the basis of interpretations of life and duty by ideal standards: 
of the spiritual imagination, which for ever confutes, by its far- 
seeing faith, the gloom and irony in man’s actual experience. 

A constant in history, it makes “the increasing purpose that 
through the ages runs.” In India, transcendentalism took sen- 
sualizing tropic fires for its leverage, and there appeared a phi- 
losophy that treated the senses as illusion, and an enthusiasm of 
brotherhood which gathered a third of mankind into its fold. In 
Persia and Egypt, it transfigured all great natural forms with in- 
ner meaning beyond sensuous traditions and rituals, drawn from 
the vicissitudes and aspirations of the soul. God, Duty, Immor- 
tality — affirmations of the infinite in man, through all special er- 
rors, —— became the substance of “mysteries” and awe-girded 
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disciplines, wherein the noblest minds of antiquity learned divine 
philosophies and tasks. In Greece, when the word-play of sensa- 
tional logic was destroying certitude in morals and mind, Socra- 
tes affirmed personality the measure of all studies, and brought 
its intuition of the Good, the True, and the Becoming, to silence 
noisy pretension and confute moral unbelief. Notwithstand- 
ing the sophist’s measure of all beliefs by individual opinion, 
what men really needed in Athens was to be disengaged from 
the crowd, to front their own consciousness of reality. The 
Socratic e/enchus, or confuting process, was no mere bit of argu- 
mentation, but, as its author himself described it, “ spiritual ob- 
stetrics,” opening to each mind its own productive force. His 
“demon,” who was wont to warn him, without giving any rea- 
son, against doing this or that thing, was manifestly the self- 
protective law of a personality that knew its own right to shape 
circumstance and to reject interference with its ideal. Thence 
came harvests for all-ages in Plato’s evolution of his text that 
the Ideal is the Real; that principles, seen directly by the soul 
that has found its real self, are the substance of the world. Our 
chief debt to Greece is summed up in this, —that Socrates and 
Plato saw the world as outgrowth of mind, mind as its own au- 
thority, and personal mind as organically related to universal 
being. 

In Judzea, the reaction against materialism was more intensely 
moral ; authoritative protest of prophet, social exodus of Essene, 
apocalyptic vision, wilderness cry. Yet the free transcendental 
philosophy may be read as plainly in writings of the “ Apoc- 
rypha” dating before the time of Jesus, as in Goethe, or Car- 
lyle, or Emerson, or Parker. In John the Baptist came Hebrew 
summons to the personal ideal, and Jesus went behind Pharisee 
ritualism, Sadducee scepticism, and Essene asceticism, — finali- 
ties of Hebrew experience, — to the soul that makes experience. 
To the transcendental impulse the ages owe his resort to self- 
sovereignty, his rejection of the dominant sources of national 
hope, his enthusiasm of faith in the unseen, his appeal to human- 
ity and to pure ethics against force and formalism, his assertion 
of infinite relations. That lofty manhood, though swayed by He- 
brew conditions, by supernaturalism, by the monarchical prin- 
ciple of Hebrew piety, by its messianic idea and the traditional 
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habit of claiming special divine commission, by that excessive re- 
action to despair of the present world which was incident to the 
times, — was yet so offensive to Jewish experience that martyr- 
dom was the cost of it. But the impulse of humanity that presses 
beyond experience is greater than any of its own human products, 
and so it passed the limitations of Jesus to fresh material in other 
races and times. The democratic movement of that age; the 
grand Stoic and Epicurean forms of self-respect and faith in 
Nature; the coalescence of beliefs to higher unities, —did not 
lose their power of transfusing ages of Christian ecclesiasticism 
with a redeeming instinct of universality. 

Christianity inherited the monarchical idea of a God separate 
from Man, and a contempt for natural law and human faculty 
which crippled its faith in the spiritual and moral ideal. It became 
more and more a materialism of miracle, Bible, Church. Even its 
essay to realize immanent Deity yielded a more or less exclusive 
mediatorial God-man ; and it treated personality as the mere con- 
sequence of one prescriptive historical force, just as philosophical 
materialism treats it as mere product of sensations. What suc- 
cessions of oppressive creeds and barbarous wars concerning the 
nature of Christ; what lasting reigns of terror and superstition ; 
what persistent bigotries restrained, not by creed, but only by 
the political balance of power; what hostility to the steps of 
science, in crude, perverted forms of ideal desire, — have given 
way to the patient pressure of an organic necessity behind them 
all, the transcendental sense of invariable law! Against what 
reluctant traditions of experience it urges its way! In the Re- 
formation it seemed to thrust its keen edge through the old ma- 
terialism to the free light. ‘What makes man’s world is not 
without him, but within: not works then, but faith, not doing, 
but being, saves.” Christianity was broken into individualities. 
But they proved chips of the papal block. Protestantism swelled 
with the old leaven of ecclesiasticism. Miracle, Bible, Church, 
Sabbath, external God, and official Atonement survived in a 
supernaturalism of which spiritual ideals were regarded as the 
secretion, just as materialism holds mind to be a function of the 
bodily organs. 

’ Puritanism was a further protest than Protestantism against 
institutional experience. It was full of crudities; a pungent 
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mixture of noble insights with gross superstitions, of transcen- 
dental day with traditional night; an uncouth Titan, precur- 
sor of an intelligence and order hitherto unknown. Superstition 
so ran in the grain of it that, after two centuries and a half of 
American air and space, its medieval spirit brought ministers to- 
gether to stop access of the people to free reading on Sunday, 
“because God has given his Bible for that day, and religion 
will perish without morality.” The real transcendentalists of the 
seventeenth century were the Mayflower Pilgrims; for America, 
the Rock of Ages was Plymouth Rock. The moral earnestness 
of the Pilgrims was a step in conscience, ‘precisely like Kant’s 
in philosophy when he showed the sensationalists the mind- 
element they had left out of their analysis, and led the way through 
Atlantic deeps of consciousness which they had not dared ex- 
plore. Did experience create either of these great unaided ven- 
tures upon unknown seas? The Plymouth Pilgrim outstepped 
the intolerance of the’ Puritan creed. He followed his undem- 
onstrated vision of a free private judgment out of church, home, 
and civilization itself. But he carried civilization with him in 
that step of intuition ; he took up the wintry leagues of the At- 
lantic, and made them shining steps to the People’s Throne. 
Well might the ideality that refused to be the product of tradi- 
tions transfigure for ever that desert continent and howling sea 
for which it exchanged them. These spaces were there to show 
that man makes of his experiences more than experience by the 
lift of his spiritual force. Mark close to this group the imperial 
man of that day, who refused to persecute for belief in any form, 
and denounced usurpation even in the slayers ofa tyrant. “The 
Lord deliver us from Sir Harry Vane,” cried Cromwell, covering 
his face with his hands, when the clear eyes that never quailed 
before plot or power searched his own, —eyes of a great con- 
science conversant with the infinite laws and serenely awaiting 
martyrdom, that could transfigure with trust the total eclipse of 
patriot harvests and hopes. Hear that frightened bray of trum- 
pets trying to drown what such a man might dare to say on the 
scaffold, —a fine expedient, on the theory that mind is the prod- 
uct of things! With what divine irony the transcendental genius 
of modern liberty meets this pretence of mass-power to abolish 
men because it is so very easy to abolish the visible shapes of 
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men, — Algernon Sidney and Harry Vane at the beginning of one 
epoch, John Brown at the threshold of another, dying on scaffolds 
as fanatics, to ascend as ideal symbols of power! The charter 
of the Republic is itself an assumption that undemonstrated 
ideas are masters of the social elements. For ideas were not 
demonstrated, are not demonstrable. No data of observation 
can express their universal meaning. The data are their ne- 
gations, not their cause; and suggest them, as the finite sug- 
gests the infinite, by contrast and insufficiency. What else 
can we say of ideas than that they are the wondrous intimacies 
of the human soul with the infinite and eternal, its contacts 
with universal forces, its prophetic ventures and master steps be- 
yond any past? Yet Stuart Mill fancied that transcendentalism 
stands in the way of progress. Is there offence to science in 
our dealing with ideas, because ideas are inscrutable to the under- 
standing? Let such science explain any one thing in Nature or 
man, with which itself claims to deal, and we will lay to heart 
these complaints against the ideal. 

Justice, Humanity, Universal Rights and Duties, on which 
progress moves, are transcendental. The idea of a unity of races 
and of religions; the idea of a true State, combining personal 
with public freedom ; the idea of the Abolitionist that went be- 
hind parties and fundamental laws, and put a soul into a dead 
republic ; the idea of equal opportunities for race and sex, —are 
all transcendental. So is philosophy, as a science of independent 
principles, based on the necessities of thought. What series of 
actual facts is represented by the philosophy of history, which 
assumes to judge the steps of the past and interprets them to 
high uses of which they had no presentiment? Art is transcen- 
dental, — realm of refuge from the woes and imperfections of the 
actual: Art, the infinite hearing of a deaf Beethoven, the celes- 
tial vision of a blind Milton, a Michael Angelo’s cry for liberty 
from the stones of the quarry in an age when the tongues of men 
were forced to be dumb. Morality is transcendental, — turning 
fate to freedom and limits to liberties by choosing to accept and 
abide them. Transcendental, too, is a philosophy of life which 
can offset the limits of the understanding by such entire trust in 
whatever shall prove to be spiritual law and natural destiny as 
needs no guarantee from details, and exacts no promises from the 
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wise sovereignty of our own nature. This, which is as truly rea- 
son as it is faith, I find to be the best form of religion. “Take 
philosophy out of life,” says Maximus Tyrius, “and you lose the 
power to pray ;”’ which is certainly true, if there is no real prayer 
but a free aspiration based on the assumption of ideal good. 
How indispensable is this wide mystic opening and margin for 
all thought appears in the life of that chief opponent of intuition 
in our time, John Stuart Mill. Absorbed from his childhood in 
habits of logical analysis and utilitarian calculation, which ex- 
cluded the sense of infinity, he naturally enough fell at last into 
the dismal conviction that all aims, being logically exhaustible, 
were therefore worthless, and was saved from despair only by 
betaking himself, under logical protest, to the transcendental 
imagination of Wordsworth and the prophetic moral sentiment 
of Carlyle. Nor was this all. Even against himself, he proves 
to have been a prince of idealists, not only in his socialist enthu- 
siasm and his zeal for an intellectual liberty never yet achieved, 
but in his estimates of two persons with whom he was in closest 
intimacy, — his father and his wife. So the materialism of Har- 
‘riet Martineau, thorough as it seems, did not prevent her from 
bearing witness that the awe of infinity sanctified her study and 
her dream.! 

And all these things are transcendental for the same reason 
that the doctrine of intuition as held by any school in old or new 
time is transcendental ; namely, as recognition of the inevitable 
step beyond experience or observation by which man lives and 
grows. According to the intensity of this recognition the law 
may work in one as conscious philosophical method, in another 
as enthusiasm for progress, beauty, or good. The basis is always 
the same, —an organic element of mind, which may be perverted, 
neglected, ignored, but which holds in some form while sanity 
endures. It is assumed in every process of induction, and makes 
the particular premise justify a general conclusion. It is in- 
volved in all deductive reasoning, and makes the fact deduced 
a mere fresh item under an assumed law that gives it all its value. 
It is the necessity of the materialist himself, who forsakes his 
principle of sense-derivation as soon as he reaches the crucial 
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point of his theory of Nature. Thus Lucretius, the representa- 
tive materialist of the ancient world, explains the order of the 
universe as one among innumerable arrangements possible to 
atoms moving without intelligence, —an idea for which there is 
no more authority in the senses than for any conception ever 
forced on them by the mind of man. Even Lange, with all his 
hatred of Platonic Realism and his strong denial of any source of 
knowledge but the senses, actually allows that “the tendency to 
the supersensuous helped to open the laws of the world on the 
path of abstractions,” and that “the ideal element stands in 
closest connection with inventions and discoveries. ” ! 

If, then, every one is a transcendentalist, whether he knows:it 
or not, what, it will be asked, is the practical worth of the dis- 
cussion? The same, we reply, which belongs to every question 
of truth or error. Delusion is not more common than it is harm- 
ful. Yet it always consists in mistaking or denying the very 
laws which are all the while shaping us by their mercies and 
holding us to their penalties. Papist and radical alike reach their 
beliefs through acts of choice dependent on their respective 
mental states: yet ignorance of this inevitable necessity is none 
the less truly the ground of the vast difference between belief in 
Freedom and belief in Outward Authority, and of the momentous 
consequences that result from it. Even if the transcendental 
method were accepted of all men as the true one, yet, as we have 
seen, the point of moment is the emphasis laid on it, the earnest- 
ness and ardor of the acceptance, the force of purpose with which 
it is applied to life. Its value is in determining our philosophy 
of culture, as well as in reporting a necessary law of mind. 


What, finally, is its relation to science? The idea of law uni- 
versal and invariable is purely transcendental. No number of 
experiences could have told us what must of necessity be; no 
piling of instances could ever have proved that, always and ev- 
erywhere, like causes must bring like effects. It is a step be- 
yond phenomena, beyond authority from experience ; a step of 
the same significance for philosophy, if not of the same courage, as 
that of the Plymouth Pilgrim; but taken in the private mind, in 
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the quiet of natural growth; unconsciously, long before it is ap- 
prehended. That such steps are but results of the inherited ex- 
perience of mankind, who have always employed these processes, 
is therefore untenable, since the transcending of sensation is 
in every instance a personal act,.and implies that the power of 
mind to perform it is as instant and fresh in the latest man as 
in the first. What a moment of joy and light, remembered for 
ever, is that when first the idea of universal law breaks on the 
consciousness of a youth, and he marks it as the imperishable 
relation of his mind to knowledge! Well may it move him. With 
that perception culture begins. It opens the whole past, and the 
whole future ; it participates in the infinite; it revolutionizes be- 
lief ; it recognizes what must condition and shape all experience. 
On this intuition the sciences rest; by this they live, and move, 
and have their being; and every step they take, now in this day 
of their triumph, this glad tread of man that goes to the centre 
of the world, has a transcendental sanction. Clearer and fuller 
comes the sense of its meaning through their evolution: till it 
emancipates religion from exceptional and external masters ; sub- 
stitutes social science for supernaturalism as practical redeemer 
of man; incessantly reforms tradition and recasts institutions ; 
changes rights of private judgment into universal duties ; lifts 
the spiritual ideal beyond forms and names ; and will counteract 
thing-service in physics, politics, and trade by its reach after the 
ideal and infinite, after undemonstrated truth and good. This 
is the undertow that bears all surface-currents along its own mas- 
terful way. I fear no scheme of evangelicalism to give over the 
State to a Church of Miracle in an age so possessed by the vision 
of universal law. Nor do I fear that scientific criticism will be 
stayed by all that the arsenals of superstition can bring to bear 
against Tyndall’s prayer gauge or Darwin’s evolution. Science 
can be harmed only by denying its own constant dependence on 
an unseen, ideal principle, authenticated by intuition alone. 

A war upon the transcendental method, then, would simply 
divorce science from that sense of the unlimited and universal 
which is its own motive force. Science seeks to define, to ana- 
lyze, to make comprehensible, to show the order and relations 
of phenomena, to unfold the chain of evolution from lowest 
matter to highest mind. But, if it finds in these limits and this 
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ascent from the physical the whole truth of derivation, it must 
either reject such conceptions as God, Duty, Immortality, or 
else it must so explain and interpret them as to exclude their 
infinite meaning. The greatest things can only be proved out- 
comes of the least by emptying them of their greatness. An 
effect cannot be greater than its cause. God, defined as result 
of evolution from things, is not Infinite Mind, nor can the sub- 
stance of the cosmos be the result of its phenomena. Duty can- 
not be a mere generalization of certain observed successions in 
human experience, and at the same time mean unconditional al- 
legiance to Right. And how can a consciousness of indissoluble 
relations with being, which, as the real sense of Immortality, un- 
derlies all crude notions of a future life, be justified by tests 
which derive mind wholly from things, or allow for true only 
what can be strictly defined and historically explained? To 
deny the intuitive element is, in consistency, to drop all grounds 
for these conceptions. But more. To carry out the denial is 
to abolish science itself. It cuts away the idea of law, which 
is transcendental; it sweeps off all recognized bases of physi- 
cal order, —atom, ether, vibration, undulation, correlation of 
forces, unities of evolution, — which are all ideal, and, however 
reconcilable with observation, were never outwardly seen, nor 
heard, nor comprehended, and never can be; and therefore, as 
assumed explanation of the universe, imply powers of intuitive 
perception, real insight of the imagination. And, although these 
theoretic forces must be verified by observation, there is no ver- 
ification needed nor possible for that necessity in the human 
mind for universal conceptions and transcendent explanations 
from which they all proceed. 

Nor is this philosophy inconsistent with the ascent of evolu- 
tion from lowest to highest conditions, since every step in this 
ascent involves concurrence of the whole, and, in some form or 
other, relations with its Infinite Substance. To hold fast this 
reality of substance is indispensable to science. Its laborers 
must not be so absorbed in watching processes as to ignore that 
enduring fact which the process implies, and in which it inheres. 
Now, whether mind be regarded as merely the last link in a 
chain of physical transformations, or resolved into a compound 
of sensations alone, in either case its substance disappears ; it is 
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flow of transmutation and process, involving nothing to be trans- 
muted or to proceed. In such definitions as that of Comte, — that 
“mind is cerebration,” —or of Hzckel, —that it is “a function of 
brain and nerve,”— or of Strauss, —that “one’s self is his body,” 
—or of Taine, —that one is “a series of sensations,’— mind as 
personality disappears ; substance becomes unreal; and we lose 
all hold on permanent objective truth. It seems a satire to call 
this negation of the ground of things positive science. I antici- 
pate from science neither suicide nor usurpation, — neither de- 
nial of the ideal basis on which it stands, nor pretence of 
verifying conditions involved in the constant relations of the 
mind to truth. None the less must special forms of conceiv- 
ing these relations be brought through its tests and inquiries 
to represent their real uzversality as transcendental elements. 
This obviously requires that God should mean, not the outside 
monarch of the universe, but its immanent Law and Life; that 
Duty should be, not the imposed sway of an external will, but 
loyalty to that moral order of which we are ourselves a part, so 
that our obedience is our freedom and our growth ; and that Im- 
mortality should be, not a graft nor gift from without, but partici- 
pation, under what conditions we know not and probably cannot 
know, in the permanence of the truth and good we see. Science 
is freeing these intuitions of our highest relations from false 
assumptions of definite knowledge and from superstitious pre- 
scription, and thus harmonizing their form with the real order of 
the world. 

Mill constantly objects to transcendentalism that it is unscien- 
tific, because it is of faith rather than reason, —an old distinction, 
well enough taken when faith meant implicit orthodoxy, and had 
no recognized basis in the very nature of mental action. The 
highest act of reason and every breath of common logic rest 
alike on the vast assumption of faith in the human faculties. 
Every verification of special belief, by which scientific results 
are reached, involves this profounder belief . even verification of 
these faculties has no other organ than the faculties themselves. 
If “the steps of faith fall on the void to find the rock beneath,” 
not less do the steps of science, the postulates of philosophy, 
the communications of speech. Will it be claimed that we es- 
cape these assumptions when we begin at the senses as the most 
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obvious and trustworthy sources of knowledge? Is there any 
assumption greater than ‘trusting eye and ear, those mysterious 
organs, those ether waves that I can neither see nor compre- 
hend? What is all our knowledge but belief? The best physi- 
cal science swarms with errors. Helmholtz proves the eye an 
imperfect optical instrument. Proctor takes back his theory of 
planetary population. Agassiz declares our genera and species 
the actual thoughts of God, and then Darwin refutes them. The 
calculus itself is but an approximation. The elements of real 
knowledge are here, nevertheless. But why do I believe this? 
Why believe that the world is a whole; that matter and mind, the 
“me” and the “not-me,” are essentially related? I am more 
certain of this than of any detail of physical science. But as for 
proof, do I not, in all this, walk by faith, and make that my 
sight? If Iam surer of my ground than an infant or an Aus- 
tralian savage, ’tis none the less true that the experiences which 
have thus helped me were available only through the constant 
necessity of the mind to outrun them with universalities which, 
although thoroughly scientific, were pure ventures of faith. 

The transcendentalist emphasizes this basis of faith which 
science does not outgrow. He will not suffer it to be slighted: 
and for this reason among others, —that it is the health of the 
sentiments ; of love, hope, aspiration, worship ; that it brings to 
our limitations.a sense of relation to a larger, serener life, and 
repose in its adequacy. But it is a caricature of transcenden- 
talism to make it the basis of absolutist and decaying evangel- 
ical dogmas like the Atonement, where the ideal is narrowed 
down to a prescribed, exclusive embodiment in the name of 
faith. Its intimacy is inward, — oneness of the believer with the 
believed ; so that the sentiments, set free by it, become nobili- 
ties of self-respect, spontaneities that bloom into the best sympa- 
thies and cultures ; into art, prophecy, heroism, sainthood ; into 
the light and sweetness of the world. The manifest dependence 
of these fruits of sentiment on faith does not make them at va- 
riance with science,—that grand corrector of extravagance in 
feeling and delusion in thought. For all its special errors, the 
transcendental impulse has generated a cure in the science that 
flows from its intuition of law. This is its own balance-wheel, 
its own saving sense of limit, so that with its head in the hea- 
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vens, teacher of the eternal life of man, it may walk securely, 
and do practical work under true human conditions. Its science 
is thus at once the child of its faith and the leader of its culture. 
And the spirit of our age, well understanding this unity, points 
more and more plainly to an ideal standard and test of all ten- 
dencies in the conception of the Immanent Spirit as world- 
movement of law and life, —transforming itself, first into the 
physical order, then into organic form, then into the Person and 
the State; the equal sexes, the arts, the humanities, the equi- 
ties of capital and labor, the harmony of races in functions, the 
unity of the world in liberty and growth. This high accord of 
intuition and science is the divine espousal of the ideal and the 
real. The significance of our term “spirit of the age” is none 
the less positive because it is transcendental; in other words, 
not adequately given in any list of persons or events, but in 
somewhat beyond all these, to which they are all referred, not as 
an idea only, but as reality. And whoso most truly perceives or 


expresses this spirit is not only the true transcendentalist, but 
the builder of the future. 


If such is the natural development of the transcendental ele- 
ment in human history, it is not a set of opinions, and no school 
can be the measure of its validity and scope. For one, I do not 
propose to speak of it as a phase that has had its day, and is 
giving way to science. It is an organic principle of thought and 
progress. Naturally unfolding into the grand results we have 
sketched, it is yet more or less visible in a great variety of beliefs 
which have little in common but the fact of being reached by a 
more or less faithful application of its method. Stated philosoph- 
ically, it means that the self-affirmation of mind, conditioning all 
experience, and transcending the senses and the understand- 
ing with largest and most vital truths, is recognized as the pri- 
mal source and guarantee of knowledge. It is the application 
of this principle to philosophy, religion, ethics, life. It points di 
rectly to the primacy of personal intuition, conviction, character. 
Evidently every individual declaration in the name of universal 
truth involves it, whatever its results, because it is a step beyond 
the data of experience. But, like all principles, it has its ideal, 
founded on its conscious culture and higher uses, which tests 
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and judges conduct. He who freely uses the private judgment 
to measure all outward authority presumes the sufficiency of an 
inward light. But he is true to the ideal principle of transcen- 
dentalism only in so far as he really maintains the primacy of 
personal mind, instead of so carrying out the right of private judg 
ment as to sink that principle or pervert its meaning. Many a 
loud protest against traditions and institutions has been passive 
obedience to a far more powerful and brutal despotism, a push of 


‘sensual tides submerging the soul; not the sanity of intuition, 


but the insanity of desires. On the other hand, a poetic nature 
may be disposed to uphold the institutions in which his feel- 
ings have found culture, yet be, as Wordsworth was, completely 
transcendental, because taking these institutions simply as re- 
lated to a spiritual ideal, which regenerated literature by its ap- 
peal to the beautiful and true, as “the soul that rises with us, 
our life’s star.” 

In their worship of external authority, the Protestant sects 
have almost seemed to vie in showing how little might be kept 
of the transcendental principle, while claiming special advocacy 
of the right of private judgment. And in the great family of ap- 
pellants to the “Inward Light,’ — mystics, rationalists, Quakers, 
sceptics, ascetics, free religionists, with all unclassified persons 
of independent and earnest mind, — the intellectual diversities 
are doubtless not greater than the differences of degree in which 
their claim of inward light really represents transcendental free- 
dom and progress. 

Naturally the main test of fidelity to this principle is one’s re- 
lation to the moral laws and spiritual forces. Here, again, we 
must recognize its ideal. The law in his nature, expressed not 
in articles, rituals, or Bible, not in multitude nor mediator nor 
specific religious name; this light of his faculties, self-shining 
with their revelation of the infinity of truth, and the absoluteness 
of duty, and their participation in that which they know to be 
eternal; this transcendence to imperfect experience and under- 
standing, — is the consecration of his life ; his guarantee of ideal 
convictions, of broad and beautiful beliefs. And life should seem 
inestimable, and in this sense at least immortal and divine, 
through what it is thus proved competent to hold, of enthusiasm 
for the best cultures, and service of the truth and right that are 
yet to rule. 
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In view of this personal ideal, there is a dark side to our social 
experience. Modern civilization becomes more and more exclu- 
sively a life of crowding and concretion. Its solidarity stifles 
the human atoms, who have been strenuously abolishing space, 
till the world’s immeasurable detail presses directly upon every 
brain and heart. The intense magnetism of social machinery 
pushes every demand into unlimited expectation, and gives our 
vices a force as organic as ever was in State or Church. Cor- 
ruption wields the resources of recognized method in its manage- 
ment of public and private interests, and has its representative 
men in every line, who become conspicuous solely because mas- 
ters in the vulgar arts acknowledged to hold the key to success. 
An unbounded craving for self-gratification is fostered by the me- 
chanism of our culture, ignoring all differences of material in its 
training of racers for a common goal. Competition in luxury 
drives us on in its whirl of dishonest debt and wasteful apery, 
till you shall barely find a few who dare live with honor, bringing 
up sons and daughters in just loyalties and simple tastes. Is 
such demoralization beginning to warn us, in the full tide of or- 
ganized self-government, of a fatal incapacity of moral freedom 
and practical self-control ? 

What shall stay us on such downward tracks? Not, I think, 
a theory of science, that treats personality as mere run of phe- 
nomena, and its claim to be an immediate source of knowledge 
as a:mere fiction of the imagination. This is but an outgrowth 
of these very degeneracies, and we shall look. in vain for healing 
to the destroyer of our health. Successful trade; gigantic pro- 
duction ; school machinery without a germ of individuality or 
self-reliance in its purpose, —are plainly the forces to be mas- 
tered, not the gods to be invoked. Spread of national vanity, 
grasp of the continent and the isles, are but symptoms of our 
disease. We want the personal ideal ; inward dignities ; a self- 
respect and self-reliance that require new starting points in the 
philosophy of culture. We want training in principles instead 
of dissipation on details ; conviction that the world reflects the 
mind, and that the quality of our mind determines the value of 
our world ; respect for the perception of moral order, for the 
sweep of law that transcends the bounded premise, the insight 
of prophecy that outruns experience ; the-freedom of the ideal to 
31 
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judge outward prescriptions, and reshape the concrete world to 
fresh necessities of growing reason. We need to react from that 
excessive reaction against unscientific idealism, which ignores 
all inward conditions of knowledge, and buries itself in the mere 
external object or sensation as source of all. And the drift of 
this current materialism towards resolving human personality 
into a delusion, and defining man and the world as mere run of 
phenomena, to say nothing of a pessimistic irony, must be met by 
emphasizing sabstance, and the real conjunction of the conscious 
mind with what is permanent and universal. In our zeal for 
teaching every thing, we are forgetting that the learner is more 
and greater than all he can learn, and that for him the first of 
all practical needs is a philosophy of culture that shall determine 
his methods and aims. In fine, to save us from base politics 
and selfish relations in trade and labor, we need the constant 
inspiration of ideal public duties, whereof we have hitherto had 
perhaps only one form; represented by the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and its school of moral culture, friendship, self-accounta- 
bility, and life-long sacrifice. An education we now bitterly 
miss, and are destined to miss till we have raised to like levels of 
principle and conviction such transcendental objects as the 
rights and duties of labor, the union of equal opportunity with 
difference of function and honor to the best, and full liberty 
in the conscience to think, to deny, and to believe. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
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CHAPTER II. 
OF VALUE. 
§1.— Opposition of value in USE and value in EXCHANGE. 


ALUE is the corner-stone of the economic edifice. The di- 
vine artist who has intrusted us with the continuation of 
his work has explained himself on this point to no one; but 
the few indications given may serve as a basis of conjecture. 
Value, in fact, presents two faces: one, which the economists 
call value in wse, or intrinsic value ; another, value in exchange, or 
of opinion. The effects which are produced by value under this 
double aspect, and which are very irregular so long as it is not es- 
tablished, — or, to use a more philosophical expression, so long 
as it is not constituted, —are changed totally by this constitution. 
Now, in what consists the correlation between wsefu/ value and 
value in erchange? What is meant by constituted value, and by 
what sudden change is this constitution effected? To answer 
these questions is the object and end of political economy. I 
beg the reader to give his whole attention to what is to follow, 
this chapter being the only one in the work which will tax his 
patience. For my part, I will endeavor to be more and more 
simple and clear. 
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Every thing which can be of any service to me is of value to 
me, and the more abundant the useful thing is the richer I am: 
so far there is no difficulty. Milk and flesh, fruits and grains, 
wool, sugar, cotton, wine, metals, marble; in fact, land, water, 
air, fire, and sunlight, —are, relatively to me, values of use, 
values by nature and function. If all the things which serve 
to sustain my life were as abundant as certain of them are, 
light for instance,—in other words, if the quantity of every 
valuable thing was inexhaustible, — my welfare would be for ever 
assured: I should not have to labor; I should not even think. 
In such a state, things would always be wsefu/, but it would be 
no longer true to say that they ARE VALUABLE; for value, as we 
shall soon see, indicates an essentially social relation ; and it is 
solely through exchange, reverting as it were from society to Na- 
ture, that we have acquired the idea of utility. The whole de- 
velopment of civilization originates, then, in the necessity which 
the human race is under of continually causing the creation of 
new values ; just as the evils of society are primarily caused by 
the perpetual struggle which we maintain against our own iner- 
tia. Take away from man that desire which leads him to think 
and fits him for a life of contemplation, and the lord of creation 
stands on a level with the highest of the beasts. 

But how does value in use become value in exchange? For it 
should be noticed that the two kinds of value, although coexist- 
ing in thought (since the former becomes apparent only in the 
presence of the latter), nevertheless maintain a relation of suc- 
cession: exchangeable value is a sort of reflex of useful value ; 
just as the theologians teach that in the Trinity the Father, 
contemplating himself through all eternity, begets the Son. 
This generation of the idea of value has not been noted by the 
economists with sufficient care: it is important that we should 
tarry over it. 

Since, then, of the objects which I need, a very large number 
exist in Nature only in moderate quantities, or even not at all, I 
am forced to assist in the production of that which I lack; and, 
as I cannot turn my hand to so many things, I propose to other 
men, my collaborators in various functions, to yield me a portion 
of their products in exchange for mine. I shall then always have 
in my possession more of my own special product than I con- 
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sume ; just as my fellows will always have in their possession 
more of their respective products than they use. This tacit 
agreement is fulfilled by commerce. Here we may observe that 
the logical succession of the two kinds of value is even more ap- 
parent in history than in theory, men having spent thousands of 
years in disputing over natural wealth (this being what is called 
primitive communism) before their industry afforded opportunity 
for exchange. 

Now, the capacity possessed by all products, whether natural 
or the result of labor, of serving to maintain man, is called dis- 
tinctively value in use; their capacity of purchasing each other, 
value in exchange. At bottom this is the same thing, since the 
second case only adds to the first the idea of substitution, which 
may seem an idle subtlety: practically, the consequences are 
surprising, and beneficial or fatal by turns. 

Consequently, the distinction established in value is based on 
facts, and is not at all-arbitrary: it is for man, in submitting to 
this law, to use it to increase his welfare and liberty. Labor, 
as an author (M. Walras) has beautifully expressed it, is a war 
declared against the parsimony of Nature; by it wealth and soci- 
ety are simultaneously created. Not only does labor produce in- 
comparably more wealth than Nature gives us, — for instance, it 
has been remarked that the shoemakers alone in France produce 
ten times more than the mines of Peru, Brazil, and Mexico com- 
bined, — but, labor infinitely extending and multiplying its rights 
by the changes which it makes in natural values, it gradually 
comes about that all wealth, in running the gauntlet of labor, 
falls wholly into the hands of him who creates it, and that noth- 
ing, or almost nothing, is left for the possessor of the original 
material. 

Such, then, is the path of economic progress: at first, appro- 
priation of the land and natural values; then, association and 
distribution through labor until complete equality is attained. 
Chasms are scattered along our road, the sword is suspended 
over our heads; but, to avert all dangers, we have reason, and 
reason is omnipotence. 

It results from the relation of useful value to exchangeable 
value that if, by accident or from malice, exchange should be for-’ 
bidden to a single producer, or if the utility of his product should 
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suddenly cease, though his storehouses were full, he would pos- 
sess nothing. The more sacrifices he had made and the more 
courage he had displayed in producing, the greater would be his 
misery. If the utility of the product, instead of wholly disap- 
pearing, should only diminish, — a thing which may happen in a 
hundred ways, — the laborer, instead of being struck down and 
ruined by a sudden catastrophe, would be impoverished only ; 
obliged to give a large quantity of his own value for a small quan- 
tity of the values of others, his means of subsistence would be 
reduced by an amount equal to the deficit in his sale: which 
would lead by degrees from competency to want. If, finally, the 
utility of the product should increase, or else if its production 
should become less costly, the balance of exchange would turn 
to the advantage of the producer, whose condition would thus be 
raised from fatiguing mediocrity to idle opulence. This phe- 
nomenon of depreciation and enrichment is manifested under a 
thousand forms and by a thousand combinations; it is the es- 
sence of the passional and intriguing game of commerce and in- 
dustry. And this is the lottery, full of traps, which the economists 
think ought to last for ever, and whose suppression the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences unwittingly demands, when, un- 
der the names of profit and wages, it asks us to reconcile value 
in use and value in exchange; that is, to find the method of ren- 
dering all useful values equally exchangeable, and, vice versa, all 
exchangeable values equally useful. 

The economists have very clearly shown the double character 
of value, but what they have not made equally plain is its con- 
tradictory nature. Here begins our criticism. 

Utility is the necessary condition of exchange; but take away 
exchange, and utility vanishes : these two things are indissolubly 
connected. Where, then, is the contradiction ? 

Since all of us live only by labor and exchange, and grow 
richer as production and exchange increase, each of us produces 
as much useful value as possible, in order to increase by that 
amount his exchanges, and consequently his enjoyments. Well, 
the first effect, the inevitable effect, of the multiplication of values 
is to LOWER them: the more abundant is an article of merchan- 
dise, the more it loses in exchange and depreciates commercially. 
Is it not true that there is a contradiction between the necessity 
of labor and its results, 
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I adjure the reader, before rushing ahead for the explanation, 
to arrest his attention upon the fact. 

A peasant who has harvested twenty sacks of wheat, which he 
with his family proposes to consume, deems himself twice as rich 
as if he had harvested only ten; likewise a housewife who has 
spun fifty yards of linen believes that she is twice as rich as if 
she had spun but twenty-five. Relatively to the household, both 
are right ; looked at in their external relations, they may be ut- 
terly mistaken. If the crop of wheat is double throughout the 
whole country, twenty sacks will sell for less than ten would 
have sold for if it had been but half as great; so, under similar 
circumstances, fifty yards of linen will be worth less than twenty- 
five: so that value decreases as the production of utility in- 
creases, and a producer may arrive at poverty by continually 
enriching himself. And this seems unalterable, inasmuch as 
there is no way of escape except all the products of industry be- 
come infinite in quantity, like air and light, which is absurd. 
God of my reason! Jean Jacques would have said: it is not the 
economists who are irrational ; it is political economy itself which 
is false to its definitions: J/entita est iniguitas sibi. 

In the preceding examples the useful value exceeds the ex- 
changeable value: in.other cases it is less. Then the same phe- 
nomenon is produced, but in the opposite direction: the balance 
is in favor of the producer, while the consumer suffers. This is 
notably the case in seasons of scarcity, when the high price of 
provisions is always more or less factitious. There are also pro- 
fessions whose whole art consists in giving to an article of minor 
usefulness, which could easily be dispensed with, an exaggerated 
value of opinion : such, in general, are the arts of luxury. Man, 
through his zsthetic passion, is eager for the trifles the posses- 
sion of which would highly satisfy his vanity, his innate desire 
for luxury, and his more noble and more respectable love of the 
beautiful : upon this the dealers in this class of articles speculate. 
To tax fancy and elegance is no less odious or absurd than to 
tax circulation: but such a tax is collected by a few fashionable 
merchants, whom general infatuation protects, and whose whole 
merit generally consists in warping taste and generating fickle- 
ness. Hence no one complains; and all the maledictions of 
opinion are reserved for the monopolists who, through genius, 
succeed in raising by a few cents the price of linen and bread. 
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It is little to have pointed out this astonishing contrast between 
useful value and exchangeable value, which the economists have 
been in the habit of regarding as very simple: it must be shown 
that this pretended simplicity conceals a profound mystery, 
which it is our duty to fathom. 

I summon, therefore, every serious economist to tell me, other- 
wise than by transforming or repeating the question, for what 
reason value decreases in proportion as production augments, 
and reciprocally what causes this same value to increase in pro- 
portion as production diminishes. In technical terms, useful 
value and exchangeable value, necessary to each other, are in- 
versely proportional to each other; I ask, then, why scarcity, 
instead of utility, is synonymous with dearness. For— mark 
it well — the price of merchandise is independent of the amount 
of labor expended in production ; and its greater or less cost does 
not serve at all to explain the variations in its price. Value is 
capricious, like liberty: it considers neither utility nor labor; on 
the contrary, it seems that, in the ordinary course of affairs, and 
exceptional derangements aside, the most useful objects are those 
which are sold at the lowest price; in other words, that it is just 
that the men who perform the most attractive labor should be 
the best rewarded, while those whose tasks demand the most ex- 
ertion are paid the least. So that, in following the principle to 
its ultimate consequences, we reach the most logical of conclu- 
sions: that things whose use is necessary and quantity infinite 
must be gratuitous, while those which are without utility and ex- 
tremely scarce must bear an inestimable price. But, to complete 
the embarrassment, these extremes do not occur in practice: on 
the one hand, no human product can ever become infinite in 
quantity ; on the other, the rarest things must be in some degree 
useful, else they would not be susceptible of value. Useful value 
and exchangeable value remain, then, in inevitable attachment, 
although it is their nature continually to tend towards mutual 
exclusion. 

I shall not fatigue the reader with a refutation of the logoma- 
chies which might be offered in explanation of this subject: of 
the contradiction inherent in the idea of value there is no assign- 
able cause, no possible explanation. The fact of which I speak 
is one of those called primitive, — that is, one of those which may 
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serve to explain others, but which in themselves, like the bodies 
called simple, are inexplicable. Such is the dualism of spirit and 
matter. Spirit and matter are two terms each of which, taken 
separately, indicates a special aspect of spirit, but corresponds to 
no reality. So, given man’s needs of a great variety of products 
together with the obligation of procuring them by his labor, the 
opposition of useful value to exchangeable value necessarily 
results; and from this opposition a contradiction on the very 
threshold of political economy. No intelligence, no will, divine 
or human, can prevent it. 

Therefore, instead of searching for a chimerical explanation, 
let us content ourselves with establishing the necessity of the 
contradiction. 

Whatever the abundance of created values and the proportion 
in which they exchange for each other, in order that we may ex- 
change our products, mine must suit you when you are the duyer, 
and I must be satisfied with yours when you are the se//er. For 
no one has a right to impose his own merchandise upon another: 
the sole judge of utility, or in other words the want, is the buyer. 
Therefore, in the first case, you have the deciding power ; in the 
second, I have it. Take away reciprocal liberty, and exchange 
is no longer the expression of industrial solidarity: it is robbery. 
Communism, by the way, will never surmount this difficulty. 

But, where there is liberty, production is necessarily undeter- 
mined, either in quantity or in quality ; so that from the point of 
view of economic progress, as from that of the relation of consu- 
mers, valuation always is an arbitrary matter, and the price of 
merchandise will ever fluctuate. Suppose for a moment that all 
producers should sell at a fixed price: there would be some who, 
producing at less cost and in better quality, would get much, 
while others would get nothing. In every way equilibrium would 
be destroyed. Do you wish, in order to prevent business stag- 
nation, to limit production strictly to the necessary amount? 
That would be a violation of liberty: for, in depriving me of the 
power of choice, you condemn me to pay the highest price; you 
destroy competition, the sole guarantee of cheapness, and encour- 
age smuggling. In this way, to avoid commercial absolutism, 
you would rush into administrative absolutism ; to create equal- 
ity, you would destroy liberty, which is to deny equality itself. 
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Would you group producers in a single workshop (supposing you 
to possess this secret)? That again does not suffice: it would 
be necessary also to group consumers in a common household, 
whereby you would abandon the point. We are not to abolish 
the idea of value, which is as impossible as to abolish labor, but 
to determine it; we are not to kill individual liberty, but to so- 
cialize it. Now, it is proved that it is the free will of man that 
gives rise to the opposition between value in use and value in ex- 
change: how reconcile this opposition while free will exists ? 
And how sacrifice the latter without sacrificing man ? 

Then, from the very fact that I, as a free purchaser, am judge 
of my own wants, judge of the fitness of the object, judge of the 
price I wish to pay, and that you on the other hand, as a free pro- 
ducer, control the means of production, and consequently have 
the power to reduce your expenses, absolutism forces itself for- 
ward as an element of value, and causes it to oscillate between 
utility and opinion. P 

But this oscillation, clearly pointed out by the economists, is 
but the effect of a contradiction which, repeating itself on a vast 
scale, engenders the most unexpected phenomena. Three years 
of fertility, in certain provinces of Russia, are a public calamity, 
just as, in our vineyards, three years of abundance are a calamity 
to the wine-grower. I know well that the economists attribute 
this distress to a lack of markets ; wherefore this question of mar- 
kets is an important one with them. Unfortunately the theory 
of markets, like that of emigration with which they attempted 
to meet Malthus, is a begging of the question. The States hav- 
ing the largest market are as subject to over-production as the 
most isolated countries: where are high and low prices better 
known than in the stock-exchanges of Paris and London? 

From the oscillation of value and the irregular effects result- 
ing therefrom the socialists and economists, each in their own 
way, have reasoned to opposite, but equally false, conclusions: 
the former have made it a text for the slander of political econ- 
omy and its exclusion from social science ; the latter, for the de- 
nial of all possibility of reconciliation, and the affirmation of the 
incommensurability of values, and consequently the inequality 
of fortunes, as an absolute law of commerce. 
I say that both parties are equally in error. 
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1. The contradictory idea of value, so clearly exhibited by the 
inevitable distinction between useful value and value in exchange 
does not arise from a false mental perception, or from a vicious 
terminology, or from any practical error; it lies deep in the na- 
ture of things, and forces itself upon the mind as a general form 
of thought, — that is, as a category. Now, as the idea of value 
is the point of departure of political economy, it follows that all 
the elements of the science—lI use the word science in antici- 
pation —are contradictory in themselves and opposed to each 
other: so truly is this the case that on every question the econ- 
omist finds himself continually placed between an affirmation 
and a negation alike irrefutable. ANTINOMY, in fine, to use a 
word sanctioned by modern philosophy, is the essential char- 
acteristic of political economy ; that is to say, it is at once its 
death-sentence and its justification. 

Antinomy, literally counter-law, means opposition in principle 
or antagonism in relation, just as contradiction or axtilogy indi- 
cates opposition or discrepancy in speech. Antinomy,—TI ask 
pardon for entering into these scholastic details, comparatively 
unfamiliar as yet to most economists, —antinomy is the con- 
ception of a law with two faces, the one positive, the other nega- 
tive. Such, for instance, is the law called attraction, by which 
the planets revolve around the sun, and which mathematicians 
have analyzed into centripetal force and centrifugal force. Such 
also is the problem of the infinite divisibility of matter, which, 
as Kant has shown, can be denied and affirmed successively by 
arguments equally plausible and irrefutable. 

Antinomy simply expresses a fact, and forces itself impera- 
tively on the mind; contradiction, properly speaking, is an ab- 
surdity. This distinction between antinomy (contra-ler) and 
contradiction (contra-dictio) shows in what sense it can be said 
that, in a certain class of ideas and facts, the argument of con- 
tradiction has not the same value as in mathematics. 

In mathematics it is a rule that, a proposition being proved 
false, its opposite is true, and vice versa. In fact, this is the 
principal method of mathematical demonstration. In social 
economy, it is not the same: thus we see, for example, that 
property being proved by its results to be false, the opposite for- 
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mula, communism, is none the truer on this account, but is de- 
niable at the same time and by the same title as property. Does 
it follow, as has been said with such ridiculous emphasis, that 
every truth, every idea, results from a contradiction, — that is, 
from a something which is affirmed and denied at the same mo- 
ment and from the same point of view,—and that it may be 
necessary to abandon wholly the old-fashioned logic, which re- 
gards contradiction as the infallible sign of error? This babble 
is worthy of sophists who, destitute of faith and honesty, en- 
deavor to perpetuate scepticism in order to maintain their im- 
pertinent uselessness. Because antinomy, immediately it is 
misunderstood, leads inevitably to contradiction, these have been 
mistaken for each other, especially among the French, who like 
to judge every thing by its effects. But neither contradiction 
nor antinomy, which analysis discovers at the bottom of every 
simple idea, is the principle of truth. Contradiction is always 
synonymous with nullity ; as for antinomy, sometimes called by 
the same name, it is indeed the forerunner of truth, the material 
of which, so to speak, it supplies ; but it is not truth, and, consid- 
ered in itself, it is the efficient cause of disorder, the character- 
istic form of delusion and evil. 

An antinomy is made up of two terms, necessary to each other, 
but always opposed, and tending to mutual destruction. I hardly 
dare to add, as I must, that the first of these terms has received 
the name ¢heszs, position, and the second the name aztz-thesis, 
counter-position. This method of thought is now so well-known 
that it will soon figure, I hope, in the text-books of the primary 
schools. We shall see directly how from the combination of 
these two zeros unity springs forth, or the idea which dispels 
the antinomy. 

Thus, in value, there is nothing useful that cannot be ex- 
changed, nothing exchangeable if it be not useful: value in use 
and value in exchange are inseparable. But while, by industrial 
progress, demand varies and multiplies to an infinite extent, 
and while manufactures tend in consequence to increase the 
natural utility of things, and finally to convert all useful value 
into exchangeable value, production, on the other hand, continu- 
ally increasing the power of its instruments and always reducing 
its expenses, tends to restore the venal value of things to their 
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primitive utility: so that value in use and value in exchange are 
in perpetual struggle. 

The effects of this struggle are well-known: the wars of com- 
merce and of the market; obstructions to business ; stagnation ; 
prohibition ; the massacres of competition ; monopoly ; reductions 
of wages ; laws fixing maximum prices; the crushing inequality 
of fortunes ; misery, — all these result from the antinomy of value. 
The proof of this I may be excused from giving here, as it will 
appear naturally in the chapters to follow. 

The socialists, while justly demanding that this antagonism be 
brought to an end, have erred in mistaking its source, and in 
seeing in it only a mental oversight, capable of rectification by a 
legal decree. Hence this lamentable outbreak of sentimentalism, 
which has rendered socialism so insipid to positive minds, and 
which, spreading the absurdest delusions, makes so many fresh 
dupes every day. My complaint of socialism is not that it has 
appeared among us without cause, but that it has clung so long 
and so obstinately to its silliness. 

2. But the economists have erred no less gravely in rejecting 
a priori, and just because of the contradictory, or rather anti- 
nomical, nature of value, every idea and hope of reform, never 
desiring to understand that, for the very reason that society has 
arrived at its highest point of antagonism, reconciliation and 
harmony are at hand. This, nevertheless, is what a close study 
of political economy would have shown to its adepts, had they 
paid more attention to the lights of modern metaphysics. It 
is indeed demonstrated, by the most positive evidence known 
to the human mind, that wherever an antinomy appears there 
is a promise of a resolution of its terms, and consequently an 
announcement of a coming change. Now, the idea of value, as 
developed by J. B. Say among others, satisfies exactly these 
conditions. But the economists, who have remained for the 
most part by an inconceivable fatality ignorant of the movement 
of philosophy, have guarded against the supposition that the es- 
sentially contradictory, or, as they say, variable, character of 
value might be at the same time the authentic sign of its consti- 
tutionality, — that is, of its eminently harmonious and determin- 
able nature. However dishonorable it may be to the economists 
of the various schools, it is certain that their opposition to social- 
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ism results solely from this false conception of their own princi- 
ples ; one proof, taken from a thousand, will suffice. 

The Academy of Sciences (not that of Moral Sciences, but the 
other), going outside of its province one day, listened to a paper 
in which it was proposed to calculate tables of value for all kinds 
of merchandise upon the basis of the average product per man 
and per day’s labor in each branch of industry. ‘Le Journal 
des Economistes”’ (August, 1845) immediately made this com- 
munication, intrusive in its eyes, the text of a protest against 
the plan of tariff which was its object, and the occasion of a re- 
establishment of what it called true principles :— 

“There is no measure of value, no standard of value,” it said 
in its conclusions ; “economic science tells us this, just as math- 
ematical science tells us that there is no perpetual motion or 
quadrature of the circle, and that these never will be found. 
Now, if there is no standard of value, if the measure of value is 
not even a metaphysical illusion, what then is the law which 
governs exchanges?..... As we have said before, it is, in a 
general way, supply and demand: that is the last word of science.” 

Now, how did ‘“‘ Le Journal des Economistes ” prove that there 
is no measure of value? I use the consecrated expression: 
though I shall show directly that this phrase, measure of value, 
is somewhat ambiguous, and does not convey the exact meaning 
which it is intended, and which it ought, to express. 

This journal repeated, with accompanying examples, the ex- 
position that we have just given of the variability of value, but 
without arriving, as we did, at the contradiction. Now, if the 
estimable editor, one of the most distinguished economists of the 
school of Say, had had stricter logical habits ; if he had been long 
used, not only to observing facts, but to seeking their explanation 
in the ideas which produce them, —I do not doubt that he would 
have expressed himself more cautiously, and that, instead of see- 
ing in the variability of value the /ast word of science, he would 
have recognized unaided that it is the first. Seeing that the va- 
riability of value proceeds not from things, but from the mind, 
he would have said that, as human liberty has its law, so value 
must have its law; consequently, that the hypothesis of a meas- 
ure of value, this being the common expression, is not at all ir- 
rational ; quite the contrary, that it is the denial of this measure 
that is illogical, untenable. 
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And indeed, what is there in the idea of measuring, and con- 
sequently of fixing, value, that is unscientific? All men believe 
in it; all wish it, search for it, suppose it: every proposition of 
sale or purchase is at bottom only a comparison between two val- 
ues, — that is, a determination, more or less accurate if you will, 
but nevertheless effective. The opinion of the human race on 
the existing difference between real value and market price may 
be said to be unanimous. It is for this reason that so many kinds 
of merchandise are sold at a fixed price; there are some, indeed, 
which, even in their variations, are always fixed, — bread, for in- 
stance. It will not be denied that, if two manufacturers can sup- 
ply one another by an account current, and at a settled price, 
with quantities of their respective products, ten, a hundred, a 
thousand manufacturers can do the same. Now, that would be 
a solution of the problem of the measure of value. The price of 
every thing would be debated upon, I allow, because debate is 
still our only method of fixing prices; but yet, as all light is the 
result of conflict, debate, though it may be a proof of uncertainty, 
has for its object, setting aside the greater or Jess amount of good 
faith that enters into it, the discovery of the relation of values to 
each other, — that is, their measurement, their law. 

Ricardo, in his theory of rent, has given a magnificent example 
of the commensurability of values. He has shown that arable 
lands are to each other as the crops which they yield with the 
same outlay ; and here universal practice is in harmony with the- 
ory. Now who will say that this positive and sure method of es- 
timating the value of land, and in general of all engaged capital, 


They say: Political economy is not affected by @ priori argu- 
ments ; it pronounces only upon facts. Now, facts and experi- 
ence teach us that there is no measure of value and can be none, 
and prove that, though the conception of such an idea was nec- 
essary in the nature of things, its realization is wholly chimerical. 
Supply and demand is the sole law of exchange. 

I will not repeat that experience proves precisely the contrary ; 
that every thing, in the economic progress of society, denotes a 
tendency toward the constitution and establishment of value ; 
that that is the culminating point of political economy — which 
by this constitution becomes transformed — and the supreme in- 
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dication of order in society: this general outline, reiterated with- 
out proof, would become tiresome. I confine myself for the mo- 
ment within the limits of the discussion, and say that supply 
and demand, held up as the sole regulators of value, are nothing 
more than two ceremonial forms serving to bring useful value 
and exchangeable value face to face, and to provoke their recon- 
ciliation. They are the two electric poles, whose connection must 
produce the economical phenomenon of affinity called EXCHANGE. 
Like the poles of a battery, supply and demand are diametrically 
opposed to each other, and tend continually to mutual annihila- 
tion ; it is by their antagonism that the price of things is either in- 
creased, or reduced to nothing : we wish to know, then, if it is not 
possible, on every occasion, so to balance or harmonize these two 
forces that the price of things always may be the expression of 
their true value, the expression of justice. To say after that that 
supply and demand is the law of exchange is to say that supply 
and demand is the law of supply and demand; it is not an expla- 
nation of the general practice, but a declaration of its absurdity ; 
and I deny that the general practice is absurd. 

I have just quoted Ricardo as having given, in a special in- 
stance, a positive rule for the comparison of values: the econo- 
mists do better still. Every year they gather from tables of sta- 
tistics the average prices of the various grains. Now, what is 
the meaning of an average? Every one can see that in a single 
operation, taken at random from a million, there is no means of 
knowing which prevailed, supply — that is, useful value, — or ex- 
changeable value—that is, demand. But as every increase in 
the price of merchandise is followed sooner or later by a pro- 
portional reduction ; as, in other words, in society the profits of 
speculation are equal to the losses, — we may regard with good 
reason the average of prices during a complete period as indica- 
tive of the real and legitimate value of products. This average, 
it is true, is ascertained too late: but who knows that we could 
not discover it in advance? Is there an economist who dares to 
deny it? 

Nolens volens, then, the measure of value must be sought 
for: logic commands it, and her conclusions are adverse to 
economists and socialists alike. The opinion which denies the 
existence of this measure is irrational, unreasonable. Say as 
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often as you please, on the one hand, that political economy is 
a science of facts, and that the facts are contrary to the hypo- 
thesis of a determination of value, or, on the other, that this 
troublesome question would not present itself in a system of uni- 
versal association, which would absorb all seas —I will 
reply still, to the right and to the left :— 

1. That, as no fact is produced which has not its cause, so none 
exists which has not its law; and that, if the law of exchange 
is not discovered, the fault is, not with the facts, but with the 
savants. 

2. That, as long as man shall labor in order to live, and shall 
labor freely, justice will be the condition of fraternity and the 
basis of association ; now, without a determination of value, jus- 
tice is imperfect, impossible. 


§2.— Constitution of value; definition of wealth. 


We know value in its two opposite aspects ; we do not know it 
in its TOTALITY. If we can acquire this new idea, we shall have 
absolute value ; and a table of values, such as was called for in 
the memoir read to the Academy of Sciences, will be possible. 

Let us picture wealth, then, as a mass held by a chemical force 
in a permanent state of composition, in which new elements, 
continually entering, combine in different proportions, but ac- 
cording to a certain law: value is the proportional relation (the 
measure) in which each of these elements forms a part of the 
whole. 

From this two things result: one, that the economists have 
been wholly deluded when they have looked for the general 
measure of value in wheat, specie, rent, etc., and also when, after 
having demonstrated that this standard of measure was neither 
here nor there, they have concluded that value has neither law 
nor measure ; the other, that the proportion of values may contin- 
ually vary without ceasing on that account to be subject to a law, 
whose determination is precisely the solution sought. 

This idea of value satisfies, as we shall see, all the conditions : 
for it includes at once both the positive and fixed element in use- 
ful value and the variable element in exchangeable value ; in the 
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second place, it puts an end to the contradiction which seemed 
an insurmountable obstacle in the way of the determination of 
value ; further, we shall show that value thus understood differs 
entirely from a simple juxtaposition of the two ideas of useful and 
exchangeable value, and that it is endowed with new properties. 

The proportionality of products is not a revelation that we pre- 
tend to offer to the world, nor a novelty that we bring into sci- 
ence, any more than the division of labor was an unheard-of thing 
when Adam Smith explained its marvels. The proportionality 
of products is, as we might prove easily by innumerable quota- 
tions, acommon idea running through the works on political econ- 
omy, but to which no one as yet has dreamed of attributing its 
rightful importance: and this is the task which we undertake 
to-day. We feel bound, for the rest, to make this declaration in 
order to reassure the reader concerning our pretensions to ori- 
ginality, and to satisfy those minds whose timidity leads them to 
look with little favor upon new ideas. 

The economists seem always to have understood by the meas- 
ure of value only a standard, a sort of original unit, existing by 
itself, and applicable to all sorts of merchandise, as the yard is 
applicable to all lengths. Consequently, many have thought 
that such a standard is furnished by the precious metals. But 
the theory of money has proved that, far from being the meas- 
ure of values, specie is only their arithmetic, and a conventional 
arithmetic at that. Gold and silver are to value what the ther- 
mometer is to heat. The thermometer, with its arbitrarily grad- 
uated scale, indicates clearly when there is a loss or an increase 
of heat: but what the laws of heat-equilibrium are; what is 
its proportion in various bodies; what amount is necessary to 
cause a rise of ten, fifteen, or twenty degrees in the thermometer, 
—the thermometer does not tell us; it is not certain even that 
the degrees of the scale, equal to each other, correspond to equal 
additions of heat. 

The idea that has been entertained hitherto of the measure of 
value, then, is inexact ; the object of our inquiry is not the stan- 
dard of value, as has been said so often and so foolishly, but the 
law which regulates the proportions of the various products to 
the social wealth ; for upon the knowledge of this law depends 
the rise and fall of prices in so far as it is normal and legitimate. 
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In a word, as we understand by the measure of celestial bodies 
the relation resulting from the comparison of these bodies with 
each other, so, by the measure of values, we must understand the 
relation which results from their comparison. Now, I say that 
this relation has its law, and this comparison its principle. 

I suppose, then, a force which combines in certain proportions 
the elements of wealth, and makes of them a homogeneous whole: 
if the constituent elements do not exist in the desired propor- 
tion, the combination will take place nevertheless ; but, instead 
of absorbing all the material, it will reject a portion as useless. 
The internal movement by which the combination is produced, 
and which the affinities of the various substances determine — 
this movement in society is exchange; exchange considered no 
longer simply in its elementary form and between man and man, 
but exchange considered as the fusion of all values produced by 
private industry in one and the same mass of social wealth. Fi- 
nally, the proportion in which each element enters into the com- 
pound is what we call value; the excess remaining after the 
combination is zon-value, until the addition of a certain quantity 
of other elements causes further combination and exchange. 

We will explain later the function of money. 

This determined, it is conceivable that at a given moment the 
proportions of values constituting the wealth of a country may 
be determined, or at least empirically approximated, by means of 
statistics and inventories, in nearly the same way that the chem- 
ists have discovered by experience, aided by analysis, the pro- 
portions of hydrogen and oxygen necessary to the formation of 
water. There is nothing objectionable in this method of deter- 
mining values; it is, after all, only a matter of accounts. But 
such a work, however interesting it might be, would teach us 
nothing very useful. On the one hand, indeed, we know that 
the proportion continually varies ; on the other, it is clear that 
from a statement of the public wealth giving the proportions of 
values only for the time and place when and where the statistics 
should be gathered we could not deduce the law of proportionality 
of wealth. For that, a single operation of this sort would not be 
sufficient ; thousands and millions of similar ones would be nec- 
essary, even admitting the method to be worthy of confidence. 
Now, here there is a difference between economic science and 
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chemistry. The chemists, who have discovered by experience 
such beautiful proportions, know no more of their how or why 
than of the force which governs them. Social economy, on the 
contrary, to which no @ fosteriori investigation could reveal di- 
rectly the law of proportionality of values, can grasp it in the 
very force which produces it, and which it is time to announce. 

This force, which Adam Smith has glorified so eloquently, and 
which his successors have misconceived (making privilege its 
equal),—this force is LABor. Labor differs in quantity and 
quality with the producer; in this respect it is like all the great 
principles of Nature and the most general laws, simple in 
their action and formula, but infinitely modified by a multitude 
of special causes, and manifesting themselves under an innumer- 
able variety of forms. It is labor, labor alone, that produces all 
the elements of wealth, and that combines them to their last 
molecules according to a law of variable, but certain, proportion- 
ality. It is labor, in fine, that, as the principle of life, agitates 
(mens agitat) the material (molem) of wealth, and proportions it. 

Society, or the collective man, produces an infinitude of ob- 
jects, the enjoyment of which constitutes its well-being. This 
well-being is developed not only in the ratio of the guantity of 
the products, but also in the ratio of their variety (quality) and 
proportion. From this fundamental datum it follows that society 
always, at each instant of its life, must strive for such proportion 
in its products as will give the greatest amount of well-being, 
considering the power and means of production. Abundance, 
variety, and proportion in products are the three factors which 
constitute WEALTH: wealth, the object of social economy, is sub- 
ject to the same conditions of existence as beauty, the object of 
art ; virtue, the object of morality ; and truth, the object of meta- 
physics. 

But how establish this marvelous proportion, so essential that 
without it a portion of human labor is lost, —that is, useless, in- 
harmonious, untrue, and consequently synonymous with poverty 
and annihilation ? 

Prometheus, according to the fable, is the symbol of human 
activity. Prometheus steals the fire of heaven, and invents the 
early arts; Prometheus foresees the future, and aspires to equal- 
ity with Jupiter; Prometheus is God. Then let us call society 
Prometheus. 
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Prometheus devotes, on an average, ten hours a day to labor, 


seven to rest, and seven to pleasure. In order to gather from‘ 


his toil the most useful fruit, Prometheus notes the time and trou- 
ble that each object of his consumption costs him. Only experi- 
ence can teach him this, and this experience lasts throughout his 
life. While laboring and producing, then, Prometheus is subject 
to an infinitude of disappointments. But, as a final result, the 
more he labors, the greater is his well-being and the more ideal- 
ized his luxury; the further he extends his conquests over Na- 
ture, the more strongly he fortifies within him the principle of 
life and intelligence in the exercise of which he alone finds happi- 
ness; till finally, the early education of the Laborer completed 
and order introduced into his occupations, to labor, with him, is 
no longer to suffer, — it is to live, to enjoy. But the attractive- 
ness of labor does not nullify the rule, since, on the contrary, it 
is the fruit of it; and those who, under the pretext that labor 
should be attractive, reason to the denial of justice and to com- 
munism, resemble children who, after having gathered some 
flowers in the garden, should arrange a flower-bed on the stair- 
case. 

In society, then, justice is simply the proportionality of values ; 
its guarantee and sanction is the responsibility of the producer. 

Prometheus knows that such a product costs an hour’s labor, 
such another a day’s, a week’s, a year’s; he knows at the same 
time that all these products, arranged according to their cost, 
form the progression of his wealth. First, then, he will assure 
his existence by providing himself with the least costly, and con- 
sequently most necessary, things; then, as fast as his position 
becomes secure, he will look forward to articles of luxury, pro- 
ceeding always, if he is wise, according to the natural position 
of each article in the scale of prices. Sometimes Prometheus 
will make a mistake in his calculations, or else, carried away by 
passion, he will sacrifice an immediate good to a premature en- 
joyment, and, after having toiled and moiled, he will starve. 
Thus, the law carries with it its own sanction; its violation is 
inevitably accompanied by the immediate punishment of the 
transgressor. 

Say, then, was right in saying: “The happiness of this class 
(the consumers), composed of all the others, constitutes the gen- 
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eral well-being, the state of prosperity of a country.” Only he 
should have added that the happiness of the class of producers, 
which also is composed of all the others, equally constitutes the 
general well-being, the state of prosperity of a country. So, when 
he says: “The fortune of each consumer is perpetually at war 
with all that he buys,” he should have added again: “The for- 
tune of each producer is incessantly attacked by all that he 
sells.” In the absence of a clear expression of this reciprocity, 
most economical phenomena become unintelligible ; and I will 
soon show how, in consequence of this grave omission, most 
economists in writing their books have talked wildly about the 
balance of trade. 

I have just said that society produces first the least costly, and 
consequently most necessary, things. Now, is it true that cheap- 
ness of products is always a correlative of their necessity, and 
vice versa; so that these two words, necessity and cheapness, like 
the following ones, cas¢/iness and superfluity, are synonymes? 

If each product of labor, taken alone, would suffice for the ex- 
istence of man, the synonymy in question would not be doubtful ; 
all products having the same qualities, those would be most ad- 
vantageously produced, and therefore the most necessary, which 
cost the least. But the parallel between the utility and price of 
products is not characterized by this theoretical precision: either 
through the foresight of Nature or from some other cause, the 
balance between needs and productive power is more than a 
theory, — it is a fact, of which daily practice, as well as social 
progress, gives evidence. 

Imagine ourselves living in the day after the birth of man at 
the beginning of civilization: is it not true that the industries 
originally the simplest, those which required the least preparation 
and expense, were the following: gathering, pasturage, hunting, 
and fishing, which were followed long afterwards by agriculture ? 
Since then, these four primitive industries have been perfected, 
and moreover appropriated: a double circumstance which does 
not change the meaning of the facts, but, on the contrary, makes 
it more manifest. In fact, property has always attached itself by 
preference to objects of the most immediate utility, to made val- 
ues, if I may so speak; so that the scale of values might be fixed 
by the progress of appropriation. 
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In his work on the “ Liberty of Labor,” M. Dunoyer has pos- 
itively accepted this principle by distinguishing four great classes 
of industry, which he arranges according to the order of their 
development, — that is, from the least labor-cost to the greatest. 
These are extractive industry, — including all the semi-barbarous 
functions mentioned above, — commercial industry, manufactur- 
ing industry, agricultural industry. And it is for a profound 
reason that the learned author placed agriculture last in the list. 
For, despite its great antiquity, it is certain that this industry 
has not kept pace with the others, and the succession of human 
affairs is not decided by their origin, but by their entire develop- 
ment. It may be that agricultural industry was born before 
the others, and it may be that all were contemporary ; but that 
will be deemed of the latest date which shall be perfected last. 

Thus the very nature of things, as well as his own wants, in- 
dicates to the laborer the order in which he should effect the 
production of the values that make up his well-being. Our law 
of proportionality, then, is at once physical and logical, objective 
and subjective ; it has the highest degree of certainty. Let us 
pursue the application. 

Of all the products of labor, none perhaps has cost longer and 
more patient efforts than the calendar. Nevertheless, there is 
none the enjoyment of which can now be procured more cheaply, 
and which, consequently, by our own definitions, has become 
more necessary. How, then, shall we explain this change? 
Why has the calendar, so useless to the early hordes, who only 
needed the alternation of night and day, as of winter and sum- 
mer, become at last so indispensable, so unexpensive, so perfect? 
For, by a marvelous harmony, in social economy all these adjec- 
tives are interconvertible. How account, in short, by our law of 
proportion, for the variability of the value of the calendar? 

In order that the labor necessary to the production of the cal- 
endar might be performed, might be possible, man had to find 
means of gaining time from his early occupations and from those 
which immediately followed them. In other words, these indus- 
tries had to become more productive, or less costly, than they 
were at the beginning: which amounts to saying that it was nec- 
essary first to solve the problem of the production of the calendar 
from the extractive industries themselves. 
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Suppose, then, that suddenly, by a fortunate combination of 
efforts, by the division of labor, by the use of some machine, by 
better management of the natural resources, —in short, by his 
industry, — Prometheus finds a way of producing in one day as 
much of a certain object as he formerly produced in ten: what 
will follow? The product will change its position in the table of 
the elements of wealth ; its power of affinity for other products, 
so to speak, being increased, its relative value will be proportion- 
ately diminished, and, instead of being quoted at one hundred, it 
will thereafter be quoted only at ten. But this value will still and 
always be none the less accurately determined, and it will still be 
labor alone which will fix the degree of its importance. Thus 
value varies, and the law of value is unchangeable: further, if 
value is susceptible of variation, it is because it is governed by 
a law whose principle is essentially inconstant, — namely, labor 
measured by time. 

The same reasoning applies to the production of the calendar 
as to that of all possible values, I do not need to explain how, 
— civilization (that is, the social fact of the increase of life) mul- 
tiplying our tasks, rendering our moments more and more pre- 
cious, and obliging us to keep a perpetual and detailed record of 
our whole life, — the calendar has become to all one of the most 
necessary things. We know, moreover, that this wonderful dis- 
covery has given rise, as its natural complement, to one of our 
most valuable industries, the manufacture of clocks and watches. 

At this point there very naturally arises an objection, the only 
one that can be offered against the theory of the proportionality 
of values. 

Say and the economists who have succeeded him have ob- 
served that, labor being itself an object of valuation, a species 
of merchandise indeed like any other, to take it as the princi- 
pal and efficient cause of value is to reason in a vicious circle. 
Therefore, they conclude, it is necessary to fall back on scarcity 
and opinion. 

These economists, if they will allow me to say it, herein have 
shown themselves wonderfully careless. Labor is said zo have 
value, not as merchandise itself, but in view of the values sup- 
posed to be contained in it potentially. The value of labor is a 
figurative expression, an anticipation of effect from cause. 
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It is a fiction by the same title as the productivity of capital. 
Labor produces, capital has value: and when, by a sort of ellip- 
sis, we say the value of labor, we make an exjambement which is 
not at all contrary to the rules of language, but which theorists 
ought to guard against mistaking for a reality. Labor, like lib- 
erty, love, ambition, genius, is a thing vague and indeterminate 
in its nature, but qualitatively defined by its object, — that is, 
it becomes a reality through its product. When, therefore, we 
say: This man’s labor is worth five francs per day, it is as if we 
should say: The daily product of this man’s labor is worth five 
francs. 

Now, the effect of labor is continually to eliminate scarcity 
and opinion as constitutive elements of value, and, by necessary 
consequence, to transform natural or indefinite utilities (appro- 
priated or not) into measurable or social utilities: whence it fol- 
lows that labor is at once a war declared upon the parsimony of 
Nature and a permanent conspiracy against property. 

According to this analysis, value, considered from the point of 
view of the association which producers, by division of labor and 
by exchange, naturally form among themselves, is the proportional 
relation of the products which constitute wealth ; and what we call 
the value of any special product is a formula which expresses, in 
terms of money, the proportion of this product to the general 
wealth. — Utility is the basis of value; labor fixes the relation ; 
the price is the expression which, barring the fluctuations that 
we shall have to consider, indicates this relation. 

Such is the centre around which useful and exchangeable value 
oscillate, the point where they finally are swallowed up and dis- 
appear: such is the absolute, unchangeable law which regulates 
economic disturbances and the freaks of industry and commerce, 
and governs progress. Every effort of thinking and laboring hu- 
manity, every individual and social speculation, as an integrant 
part of collective wealth, obeys this law. It was the destiny of 
political economy, by successively positing all its contradictory 
terms, to make this law known; the object of social economy, 
which I ask permission for a moment to distinguish from politi- 
cal economy, although at bottom there is no difference between 
them, will be to spread and apply it universally. 

The theory of the measure or proportionality of values is, let 
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it be noticed, the theory of equality itself. Indeed, just as in so- 
ciety, where we have seen that there is a complete identity be- 
tween producer and consumer, the revenue paid to an idler is like 
value cast into the flames of Etna, so the laborer who receives 
excessive wages is like a gleaner to whom should be given a loaf 
of bread for gathering a stalk of grain: and all that the econo- 
mists have qualified as wxproductive consumption is in reality sim- 
ply a violation of the law of proportionality. 

We shall see in the sequence how, from these simple data, the 
social genius gradually deduces the still obscure system of organ- 
ization of labor, distribution of wages, valuation of products, and 
universal solidarity. For social order is established upon the 
basis of inexorable justice, not at all upon the paradisical sen- 
timents of fraternity, self-sacrifice, and love, to the exercise of 
which so many honorable socialists are endeavoring now to stim- 
ulate the people. It is in vain that, following Jesus Christ, they 
preach the necessity, and set the example, of sacrifice; selfish- 
ness is stronger, and only the law of severity, economic fatality, 
is capable of mastering it. Humanitarian enthusiasm may pro- 
duce shocks favorable to the progress of civilization; but these 
crises of sentiment, like the oscillations of value, must always re- 
sult only in a firmer and more absolute establishment of justice. 
Nature, or Divinity, we distrust in our hearts: she has never be- 
lieved in the love of man for his fellow; and all that science re- 
veals to us of the ways of Providence in the progress of society 
— I say it to the shame of the human conscience, but our hypoc- 
risy must be made aware of it — shows a profound misanthropy 
on the part of God. God helps us, not from motives of goodness, 
but because order is his essence; God promotes the welfare of 
the world, not because he deems it worthy, but because the reli- 
gion of his supreme intelligence lays the obligation upon him: 
and while the vulgar give him the sweet name Father, it is im- 
possible for the historian, for the political economist, to believe 
that he either loves or esteems us. 

Let us imitate this sublime indifference, this stoical ataravria, 
of God ; and, since the precept of charity always has failed to pro- 
mote social welfare, let us look to pure reason for the conditions 
of harmony and virtue. 

Value, conceived as the proportionality of products, otherwise 
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called CONSTITUTED VALUE, necessarily implies in an equal degree 
utility and venality, indivisibly and harmoniously united. It 
implies utility, for, without this condition, the product would be 
destitute of that affinity which renders it exchangeable, and conse- 
quently makes it an element of wealth ; it implies venality, since, if 
the product was not acceptable in the market at any hour and at 
a known price, it would be only a non-value, it would be nothing. 
But, in constituted value, all these properties acquire a broader, 
more regular, truer significance than before. Thus, utility is no 
longer that inert capacity, so to speak, which things possess of 
serving for our enjoyments and in our researches ; venality is 
no longer the exaggeration of a blind fancy or an unprincipled 
opinion ; finally, variability has ceased to explain itself by a dis- 
ingenuous discussion between supply and demand: all that has 
- disappeared to give place to a positive, normal, and, under all 
possible circumstances, determinable idea. By the constitution 
of values each product, if it is allowable to establish such an an- 
alogy, becomes like the nourishment which, discovered by the 
alimentary instinct, then prepared by the digestive organs, en- 
ters into the general circulation, where it is converted, according , 
to certain proportions, into flesh, bone, liquid, etc., and gives to 
the body life, strength, and beauty. 
Now, what change does the idea of value undergo when we 
rise from the contradictory notions of useful value and exchange- 
able value to that of constituted value or absolute value? There 
is, so to speak, a joining together, a reciprocal penetration, in 
which the two elementary concepts, grasping each other like the 
hooked atoms of Epicurus, absorb one another and disappear, leav- 
ing in their place a compound possessed, but in a superior degree, { 
of all their positive properties, and divested of all their negative | 
properties. A value really such, —like money, first-class busi- 
ness paper, government annuities, shares in a well-established 
enterprise, — can neither be increased without reason nor lost 
in exchange: it is governed only by the natural law of the addi- F 
tion of special industries and the increase of products. Further, k 
such a value is not the result of a compromise, — that is, of ec- . 
lecticism, juste-milieu, or mixture ; it is the product of a complete i 
fusion, a product entirely new and distinct from its components, i 
just as water, the product of the combination of hydrogen and 
oxygen, is a separate body, totally distinct from its elements. 
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The resolution of two antithetical ideas in a third of a superior 
order is what the school calls synthesis. It alone gives the posi- 
tive and complete idea, which is obtained, as we have seen, by 
the successive affirmation or negation — for both amount to the 

_ same thing — of two diametrically opposite concepts. Whence 
we deduce this corollary, of the first importance in practice as 
well as in theory: wherever, in the spheres of morality, history, 
or political economy, analysis has established the antinomy of 
an idea, we may affirm on @ priort grounds that this antinomy 
conceals a higher idea, which sooner or later will make its 
appearance. 

I am sorry to have to insist at so great length on ideas familiar 
to all young college graduates: but I owed these details to cer- 
tain economists, who, apropos of my critique of property, have 
heaped dilemmas on dilemmas to prove that, if I was not a pro- 
prietor, I necessarily must be a communist ; all because they did 
not understand ¢hesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 

The synthetic idea of value, as the fundamental condition of 
social order and progress, was dimly seen by Adam Smith, 
when, to use the words of M. Blanqui, “he showed that labor is 
the universal and invariable measure of values, and proved that 
every thing has its natural price, toward which it continually 
gravitates amid the fluctuations of the market, occasioned by ae- 
cidental circumstances foreign to the venal value of the thing.” 

But this idea of value’was wholly intuitive with Adam Smith, 
and society does not change its habits upon the strength of in- 
tuitions ; it decides only upon the authority of facts. The anti- 
nomy had to be expressed in a plainer and clearer manner: J. 
B. Say was its principal interpreter. But, in spite of the im- 
aginative efforts and fearful subtlety of this economist, Smith’s 
definition controls him without his knowledge, and is manifest 
throughout his arguments, 

“To put a value on an article,” says Say, “is to declare that 
it should be estimated equally with some other designated article. 

ae The value of every thing is vague and arbitrary wmtil 

it is RECOGNIZED,....” There is, therefore, a method of recog- 
nizing the value of things, —that is, of determining it ; and, as 
this recognition or determination results from the comparison of 
things with each other, there is, further, a common feature, a prin- 
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ciple, by means of which we are able to declare that one thing is 
worth more or less than, or as much as, another. 
Say first said: ‘‘ The measure of value is the value of another 
product.” Afterwards, having seen that this phrase was but a 
tautology, he modified it thus: “The measure of value is the 
quantity of another product,” which is quite as unintelligible. 
Moreover, this writer, generally so clear and decided, embar- 
rasses himself with vain distinctions: “We may appreciate the 
value of things; we cannot measure it, — that is, compare it with 
an invariable and known standard, for no such standard exists. 
We can do nothing but estimate the value of things by compar- 
ing them.” At other times he distinguishes between vea/ values 
and relative values: ‘“‘ The former are those whose value changes 
with the cost of production; the latter are those whose value 
changes relatively to the value of other kinds of merchandise.” 
Singular prepossession of a man of genius, who does not see 
that to compare, to appraise, to appreciate, is to MEASURE; that 
every measure, being only a comparison, indicates for that very 
reason a true relation, provided the comparison is accurate ; that, 
consequently, value or real measure and value or relative meas- 
ure are perfectly identical ; and that the difficulty is reduced, not 
to the discovery of a standard of measure, since all quantities 
may serve each other in that capacity, but to the determination 
of a point of comparison. In geometry the point of comparison 
is extent, and the unit of measure is now the division of the cir- 
cle into three hundred and sixty parts, now the circumference of 
the terrestrial globe, now the average dimension of the human 
arm, hand, thumb, or foot. In economic science, we have said 
after Adam Smith, the point of view from which all values are 
compared is labor; as for the unit of measure, that adopted in 
France is the FRANC. It is incredible that so many sensible men 
should struggle for forty years against an idea so simple. But 
no: Zhe comparison of values ts effected without a point of com- 
parison between them, and without a unit of measure, — such is the 
proposition which the economists of the nineteenth century, 
rather than accept the revolutionary idea of equality, have re- 
solved to maintain against all comers. What will posterity say ? 
I shall presently show, by striking examples, that the idea of 
the measure or proportion of values, theoretically necessary, is 
constantly realized in every-day life. 
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§3.— Application of the law of proportionality of values. 


Every product is a representative of labor. 

Every product, therefore, can be exchanged for some other, as 
universal practice proves, 

But abolish labor, and you have left only articles of greater or 
less usefulness, which, being stamped with no economic charac- 
ter, no human seal, are without a common measure, — that is, 
are logically unexchangeable. 

Gold and silver, like other articles of merchandise, are repre- 
sentatives of value; they have, therefore, been able to serve as 
common measures and mediums of exchange. But the special 
function which custom has allotted to the precious metals, — 
that of serving as a commercial agent, — is purely conventional, 
and any other article of merchandise, less conveniently perhaps, 
but just as authentically, could play this part: the economists 
admit it, and more than one example of it can be cited. What, 
then, is the reason of this preference generally accorded to the 
metals for the purpose of money, and how shall we explain this 
speciality of function, unparalleled in political economy, pos- 
sessed by specie? For every unique thing incomparable in kind 
is necessarily very difficult of comprehension, and often even 
fails of it altogether. Now, is it possible to reconstruct the se- 
ries from which money seems to have been detached, and, conse- 
quently, restore the latter to its true principle? 

In dealing with this question the economists, following their 
usual course, have rushed beyond the limits of their science ; 
they have appealed to physics, to mechanics, to history, etc. ; they 
have talked of all things, but have given no answer. The pre- 
cious metals, they have said, by their scarcity, density, and incor- 
ruptibility, are fitted to serve as money in a degree unapproached 
by other kinds of merchandise. In short, the economists, instead 
of replying to the economic question put to them, have set them- 
selves to the examination of a question of art. They have laid 
great stress on the mechanical adaptation of gold and silver for 
the purpose of money ; but not one of them has seen or under- 
stood the economic reason which gave to the precious metals the 
privilege they now enjoy. 
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Now, the point that no one has noticed is thats of all the vari- 
ous articles of merchandise, gold and silver were the first whose 

value was determined. In the patriarchal period, gold and silver 

still were bought and sold in ingots, but already with a visible 

tendency to superiority and with a marked preference. Gradu- 

ally sovereigns took possession of them and stamped them with 

their seal ; and from this royal consecration was born money, — 

that is, the commodity par excellence ; that which, notwithstand- 

ing all commercial shocks, maintains a determined proportional 

value, and is accepted in payment for all things. 

That which distinguishes specie, in fact, is not the durability 
of the metal, which is less than that of steel, nor its utility, which 
is much below that of wheat, iron, coal, and numerous other 
substances, regarded as almost vile when compared with gold; 
neither is it its scarcity or density, for in both these respects it 
might be replaced, either by labor spent upon other materials, or, 
as at present, by bank-notes representing vast amounts of iron or 
copper. The distinctive feature of gold and silver, I repeat, is 
the fact that, owing to their metallic properties, the difficulties 
of their production, and, above all, the intervention of public au- 
thority, their value as merchandise was fixed and authenticated 
at an early date. ; 

I say then that the value of gold and silver, especially of the 
part that is made into money, although perhaps it has not yet 
been calculated accurately, is no longer arbitrary ; I add that it 
is no longer susceptible of depreciation, like other values, al- 
though it may vary continually nevertheless. All the logic and 
erudition that has been expended to prove, by the example of 
gold and silver, that value is essentially indeterminable, is a mass 
of paralogisms, arising from a false idea of the question, ab igno- 
vantid elencht. 

Philip I., King of France, mixed with the /ivre tournois of 
Charlemagne one-third alloy, imagining that, since he held the 
monopoly of the power of coining money, he’ could do what every 
merchant does who holds the monopoly of a product. What was, 
in fact, this adulteration of money, for which Philip and his suc- 
cessors are so severely blamed? A very sound argument from 
the standpoint of commercial routine, but wholly false in the view 
of economic science, — namely, that, supply and demand being 
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the regulators of value, we may, either by causing an artificial 
scarcity or by monopolizing the manufacture, raise the estimation, 
and consequently the value, of things, and that this is as true of 
gold and silver as of wheat, wine, oil, tobacco. Nevertheless Phil- 
ip’s fraud was no sooner suspected than his money was reduced 
to its true value, and he lost himself all that he had expected 
to gain from his subjects. The same thing happened after all 
similar attempts. What was the reason of this disappointment ? 

Because, say the economists, the quantity of gold and silver in 
reality being neither diminished nor increased by the false coin- 
age, the proportion of these metals to other merchandise was not 
changed, and consequently it was not in the power of the sove- 
reign to make that which was worth but two worth four. For 
the same reason, if, instead of debasing the coin, it had been in 
the king’s power to double its mass, the exchangeable value of 
gold and silver would have decreased one-half immediately, al- 
ways on account of this proportionality and equilibrium. The 
adulteration of the coin was, then, on the part of the king, a 
forced loan, or rather, a bankruptcy, a swindle. 

Marvelous! the economists explain very clearly, when they 
choose, the theory of the measure of value ; that they may do so, 
it is necessary only to start them on the subject of money. Why, 
then, do they not see that money is the written law of commerce, 
the type of exchange, the first link in that long chain of crea- 
tions all of which, as merchandise, must receive the sanction of 
society, and become, if not in fact, at least in right, acceptable as 
money in settlement of all kinds of transactions? 

“Money,” M. Augier very truly says, “can serve, either as a 
means of authenticating contracts already made, or as a good 
medium of exchange, only so far as its value approaches the ideal 
of permanence ; for in all cases it exchanges or buys only the value 
which it possesses.” ! 

Let us turn this eminently judicious observation into a general 
formula. 

Labor becomes a guarantee of well-being and equality only so 
far as the product of each individual is in proportion with the 
mass ; for in all cases it exchanges or buys a value equal only to 
its own. 





t “History of Public Credit.” 
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Is it not strange that the defence of speculative and fraudulent 
commerce is undertaken boldly, while at the same time the at- 
tempt of a royal counterfeiter, who, after all, did but apply to gold 
and silver the fundamental principle of political economy, the 
arbitrary instability of values, is frowned down? If the admin- 
istration should presume to give twelve ounces of tobacco for 
a pound,! the economists would cry robbery; but, if the same 
administration, using its privilege, should increase the price a 
few cents a pound, they would regard it as dear, but would dis- 
cover no violation of principles. What an imbroglio is political 
economy ! 

There is, then, in the monetization of gold and silver something 
that the economists have given no account of ; namely, the con- 
secration of the law of proportionality, the first act in the consti- 
tution of values. Humanity does all things by infinitely small 
degrees: after comprehending the fact that all products of labor 
must be submitted to.a proportional measure which makes all of 
them equally exchangeable, it begins by giving this attribute of 
absolute exchangeability to a special product, which shall become 
the type and model of all others. In the same way, to lift its 
members to liberty and equality, it begins by creating kings. 
The people have’a confused idea of this providential progress 
when, in their dreams of fortune and in their legends, they speak 
continually of gold and royalty ; and the philosophers only do 
homage to universal reason when, in their so-called moral homi- 
lies and their socialistic utopias, they thunder with equal violence 
against gold and tyranny. Azri sacra fames! Cursed gold! lu- 
dicrously shouts some communist. As well say cursed wheat, 
cursed vines, cursed sheep ; for, like gold and silver, every com- 
mercial value must reach an exact and accurate determination. 
The work was begun long since; to-day it is making visible 
progress. 

Let us pass to other considerations. 

It is an axiom generally admitted by the economists that a// 
labor should leave an excess. 

I regard this proposition as universally and absolutely true ; it is 
a corollary of the law of proportionality, which may be regarded as 





«In France, the sale of tobacco is 4 government monopoly. — Translator. 
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an epitome of the whole science of economy. But—I beg par- 
don of the economists — the principle that a// labor should leave 
an excess has no meaning in their theory, and is not susceptible of 
demonstration. If supply and demand alone determine value, how 
can we tell what is an excess and what is a sufficiency? If neither 
cost, nor market price, nor wages can be mathematically deter- 
mined, how is it possible to conceive of a surplus, a profit? Com- 
mercial routine has given us the idea of profit as well as the word ; 
and, since we are equal politically, we infer that every citizen 
has an equal right to realize profits in his personal industry. But 
commercial operations are essentially irregular, and it has been 
proved beyond question that the profits of commerce are but an 
arbitrary discount forced from the consumer by the producer, 
—in short, a displacement, to say the least. This we should 
soon see, if it was possible to compare the total amount of an- 
nual losses with the amount of profits. In the thought of politi- 
cal economy, the principle that a// labor should leave an excess is 
simply the consecration of the constitutional right which all of us 
gained by the revolution, — the right of robbing one’s neighbor. 

The law of proportionality of values alone can solve this prob- 
lem. I will approach the question a little farther back: its gravity 
warrants me in treating it with the consideration that it merits. 

Most philosophers, like most philologists, see in society only 
a creature of the mind, or rather, an abstract name serving to 
designate a collection of men. It is a prepossession which all of 
us received in our infancy with our first lessons in grammar, that 
collective nouns, the names of genera and species, do not desig- 
nate realities. There is much to say under this head, but I con- 
fine myself to my subject. To the true economist, society is a 
living being, endowed with an intelligence and an activity of its 
own, governed by special laws discoverable by observation alone, 
and whose existence is manifested, not under a material aspect, 
but by the close concert and mutual interdependence of all its 
members. Therefore, when a few pages back, adopting the alle- 
gorical method, we used a fabulous god as a symbol of society, 
our language in reality was not in the least metaphorical: we 
only gave a name to the social being, an organic and synthetic 
unit. In the eyes of any one who has reflected upon the laws of 
labor and exchange (I disregard every other consideration), the 
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reality, I had almost said the personality, of the collective man 
is as certain as the reality and the personality of the individual 
man. The only difference is that the latter appears to the senses 
as an organism whose parts are in a state of material coherence, 
which is not true of society. But intelligence, spontaneity, de- 
velopment, life, all that constitutes in the highest degree the re- 
ality of being, is as essential to society as to man: and hence it 
is that the government of societies is a sctence, — that is, a study 
of natural relations, —and not an art,—that is, good pleasure 
and absolutism. Hence it is, finally, that every society declines 
the moment it falls into the hands of the ideologists. 

The principle that a// labor should leave an excess, undemon- 
strable by political economy, —that is, by proprietary routine, 
— is one of those which bear strongest testimony to the reality 
of the collective person: for, as we shall see, this principle is 
true of individuals only because it emanates from society, which 
thus confers upon them the benefit of its own laws. 

Let us turn to facts. It has been observed that railroad enter- 
prises are a source of wealth to those who control them in a much 
less degree than to the State. The observation is a true one; 
and it might have been added that it applies, not only to railroads, 
but to every industry. But this phenomenon, which is essentially 
the result of the law of proportionality of values and of the abso- 
lute identity of production and consumption, is at variance with 
the ordinary notion of useful value and exchangeable value. 

The average price charged for the transportation of merchan- 
dise by the old method is eighteen centimes per ton and kilome- 
ter, the merchandise taken and delivered at the warehouses. It 
has been calculated that, at this price, an ordinary railroad cor- 
poration would net a profit of not quite ten per cent., nearly the 
same as the profit made by the old method. But let us admit 
that the rapidity of transportation by rail is to that by wheels, all 
allowances made, as four to one: in society time itself being 
value, at the same price the railroad would ‘hhave an advantage 
over the stage-wagon of four hundred per cent. Nevertheless, 
this enormous advantage, a very real one so far as society is con- 
cerned, is by no means realized in a like proportion by the car- 
rier, who, while he adds four hundred per cent. to the social value, 
makes personally less than teh per cent. Suppose, in fact, to 
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make the thing still clearer, that the railroad should raise its 
price to twenty-five centimes, the rate by the old method remain- 
ing at eighteen ; it would lose immediately all its consignments ; 
shippers, consignees, everybody would return to the stage-wagon, 
if necessary. The locomotive would be abandoned ; a social ad- 
vantage of four hundred per cent. would be sacrificed to a private 
loss of thirty-three per cent. 

The reason of this is easily seen. The advantage which re- 
sults from the rapidity of the railroad is wholly social, and each 
individual participates in it only in a very slight degree (do not 
forget that we are speaking now only of the transportation of 
merchandise) ; while the loss falls directly and personally on the 
consumer. A special profit of four hundred per cent. in a so- 
ciety composed of say a million of men represents four ten- 
thousandths for each individual ; while a loss to the consumer of © 
thirty-three per cent. means a social deficit of thirty-three mil- 
lions. Private interest and collective interest, seemingly so di- 
vergent at first blush, are therefore perfectly identical and equal: 
and this example may serve to show already how economic sci- 
ence reconciles all interests. 

Consequently, in order that society may realize the profit above 
supposed, it is absolutely necessary that the railroad’s prices 
shall not exceed, or shall exceed but very little, those of the stage- 
wagon. 

But, that this condition may be fulfilled, —in other words, that 
the railroad may be commercially possible, — the amount of 
matter transported must be sufficiently great to cover at least 
the interest on the capital invested and the running expenses 
of the road. Then a railroad’s first condition of existence is a 
large circulation, which implies a still larger production and a 
vast amount of exchanges. 

But production, circulation, and exchange are not self-creative 
things ; again, the various kinds of labor are not developed in iso- 
lation and independently of each other : their progress is necessa- 
rily connected, so/idaire, proportional., There may be antagonism 
among manufacturers ; but, in spite of them, social action is one, 
convergent, harmonious, —in a word, personal. Further, there 
is a day appointed for the creation of great instruments of labor: 
it is the day when general consumption shall be able to maintain 
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their employment, — that is, for all these propositions are inter- 
convertible, the day when ambient labor can feed new machi- 
nery. To anticipate the hour appointed by the progress of labor 
would be to imitate the fool who, going from Lyons ‘to Mar- 
seilles, chartered a steamer for himself alone. 

These points cleared up, nothing is easier than to explain why 
labor must leave an excess for each producer. 

And first, as regards society: Prometheus, emerging from the 
womb of Nature, awakens to life in a state of inertia which is 
very charming, but which would soon become misery and torture 
if he did not make haste to abandon it for labor. In this origi- 
nal idleness, the product of Prometheus being nothing, his well- 
being is the same as that of the brute, and may be represented 
by zero. 

Prometheus begins to work: and from his first day’s labor, 
the first of the second creation, the product of Prometheus, — 
that is, his wealth, his well-being, — is equal to ten. 

The second day Prometheus divides his labor, and his product 
increases to one hundred. 

The third day, and each following day, Prometheus invents ma- 
chinery, discovers new uses in things, new forces in Nature; 
the field of his existence extends from the domain of the senses 
to the sphere of morals and intelligence, and with every step that 
his industry takes the amount of his product increases, and as- 
sures him additional happiness. And since, finally, with him, 
to consume is to produce, it is clear that each day’s consump- 
tion, using up only the product of the day before, leaves a surplus 
product for the day after. 

But notice also—and give especial heed to this all-important 
fact — that the well-being of man is directly proportional to the 
intensity of labor and the multiplicity of industries: so that the 
increase of wealth and the increase of labor are correlative and 
parallel. 

To say now that every individual participates in these general 
conditions of collective development would be to affirm a truth 
which, by reason of the evidence in its support, would appear 
silly. Let us point out rather the two general forms of con- 
sumption in society. 4 

Society, like the individual, has first its articles of personal 
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consumption, articles which time gradually causes it to feel the 
need of, and which its mysterious instincts command it to cre- 
ate. Thus in the middle ages there was, with a large number 
of cities, a decisive moment when the building of city halls and 
cathedrals became a violent passion, which had to be satisfied at 
any price; the life of the community depended upon it. Secu- 
rity and strength, public order, centralization, nationality, coun- 
try, independence, these are the elements which make up the life 
of society, the totality of its mental faculties ; these are the senti- 
ments which must find expression and representation. Such for- 
merly was the object of the temple of Jerusalem, real palladium 
of the Jewish nation ; such was the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
of Rome. Later, after the municipal palace and the temple, — 
organs, so to speak, of centralization and progress, — came the 
other works of public utility, — bridges, theatres, schools, hos- 
pitals, roads, etc. 

The monuments of public utility being used essentially in com- 
mon, and consequently gratuitously, society is rewarded for its 
advances by the political and moral advantages resulting from 
these great works, and which, furnishing security to labor and 
an ideal to the mind, give fresh impetus to industry and the arts. 

But it is different with the articles of domestic consumption, 
which alone fall within the category of exchange. These can be 
produced only upon the conditions of mutuality which make con- 
sumption possible, — that is, immediate payment with advantage 
to the producers. These conditions we have developed suffi- 
ciently in the theory of proportionality of values, which we might 
call as well the theory of the gradual reduction of cost. 

I have demonstrated theoretically and by facts the principle 
that a// labor should leave an excess ;- but this principle, as certain 
as any proposition in arithmetic, is very far from universal reali- 
zation. While, by the progress of collective industry, each indi- 
vidual day’s labor yields a greater and greater product, and while, 
by necessary consequence, the laborer, receiving the same wages, 
must grow ever richer, there exist in society classes which ¢hrive 
and classes which perish ; laborers paid twice, thrice, a hundred 
times over, and laborers continually out of pocket ; everywhere, 
finally, people who enjoy and people who suffer, and, by a mon- 
strous division of the means of industry, individuals who con- 
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sume and do not produce. The distribution of well-being follows 
all the movements of value, and reproduces them in misery and 
luxury on a frightful scale and with terrible energy. But every- 
where, too, the progress of wealth — that is, the proportionality 
of values — is the dominant law; and when the economists com- 
bat the complaints of the socialists with the progressive increase 
of public wealth and the alleviations of the condition of even the 
most unfortunate classes, they proclaim, without suspecting it, a 
truth which is the condemnation of their theories. 

For I entreat the economists to question themselves for a mo- 
ment in the silence of their hearts, far from the prejudices which 
disturb them, and regardless of the employments which occupy 
them or which they wait for, of the interests which they serve, 
of the votes which they covet, of the distinctions which tickle 
their vanity : let them tell me whether, hitherto, they have viewed 
the principle that all labor should leave an excess in connection 
with this series of premises and conclusions which we have elab- 
orated, and whether they ever have understood these words to 
mean any thing more than the right to speculate in values by 
manipulating supply and demand; whether it is not true that 
they affirm at once, on the one hand the progress of wealth and 
well-being, and consequently the measure of values, and on the 
other the arbitrariness of commercial transactions and the in- 
commensurability of values, — the flattest of contradictions? Is 
it not because of this contradiction that we continually hear re- 
peated in lectures, and read in the works on political economy, 
this absurd hypothesis: Jf the price of ALL things was dou- 
bled. .... 2? Asif the price of all things was not the propor- 
tion of things, and as if we could double a proportion, a relation, 
alaw! Finally, is it not because of the proprietary and abnor- 
mal routine upheld by political economy that every one, in com- 
merce, industry, the arts, and the State, on the pretended ground 
of services rendered to society, tends continually to exaggerate 
his importance, and solicits rewards, subsidies, large pensions, 
exorbitant fees: as if the reward of every service was not deter- 
mined necessarily by the sum of its expenses? Why do not the 
economists, if they believe, as they appear to, that the labor of 
each should leave an excess, use all their influence in spreading 
this truth, so simple and so luminous: Each man’s labor can 
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buy only the value which it contains, and this value is propor- 
tional to the services of all other laborers? 

But here a last consideration presents itself, which I will ex- 
plain in a few words. 

J. B. Say, who of all the economists has insisted the most stren- 
uously upon the absolute indeterminability of value, is also the 
one who has taken the most pains to refute that idea. He, if 
I am not mistaken, is the author of the formula: Every prod- 
uct ts worth what it costs; or, what amounts to the same thing: 
Products are bought with products. This aphorism, which leads 
straight to equality, has been controverted since by other econo- 
mists ; we will examine in turn the affirmative and the negative. 

When I say that every product is worth the products which it 
has cost, I mean that every product is a collective unit which, in 
a new form, groups a certain number of other products consumed 
in various quantities. Whence it follows that the products of 
human industry are, in relation to each other, genera and species, 
and that they form a series from the simple to the composite, ac- 
cording to the number and proportion of the elements, all equiv- 
alent to each other, which constitute each product. It matters 
little, for the present, that this series, as well as the equivalence 
of its elements, is expressed in practice more or less exactly by 
the equilibrium of wages and fortunes; our first business is 
with the relation of things, the economic law. For here, as ever, 
the idea first and spontaneously generates the fact, which, recog- 
nized then by the thought which has given it birth, gradually 
rectifies itself and conforms to its principle. Commerce, free 
and competitive, is but a long operation of redressal, whose object 
is to define more and more clearly the proportionality of values, 
until the civil law shall recognize it as a guide in matters con- 
cerning the condition of persons. I say, then, that Say’s prin- 
ciple, Every product ts worth what it costs, indicates a series in 
human production analogous to the animal and vegetable series, 
in which the elementary units (day’s works) are regarded as 
equal. So that political economy affirms at its birth, but by a 
contradiction, what neither Plato, nor Rousseau, nor any ancient 
or modern publicist has thought possible, — equality of condi- 
tions and fortunes. 

Prometheus is by turns husbandman, wine-grower, baker, wea- 
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ver. Whatever trade he works at, laboring only for himself, he 
buys what he consumes (his products) with one and the same 
money (his products), whose unit of measurement is necessarily 
his day’s work. It is true that labor itself is liable to vary ; Pro- 
metheus is not always in the same condition, and from one mo- 
ment to another his enthusiasm, his fruitfulness, rises and falls. 
But, like every thing that is subject to variation, labor has its av- 
erage, which justifies us in saying that, on the whole, day’s work 
pays for day’s work, neither more nor less. It is quite true that, 
if we compare the products of a certain period of social life with 
those of another, the hundred millionth day’s work of the human 
race will show a result incomparably superior to that of the first ; 
but it must be remembered also that the life’ of the collective 
being can no more be divided than that of the individual ; that, 
though the days may not resemble each other, they are indissol- 
ubly united, and that in the sum total of existence pain and plea- 
sure are common to-them. If, then, the tailor, for rendering the 
value of a day’s work, consumes ten times the product of the 
day’s work of the weaver, it is as if the weaver gave ten days of 
his life for one day of the tailor’s. This is exactly what happens 
when a peasant pays twelve francs to a lawyer for a document 
which it takes him an hour to prepare; and this inequality, this 
iniquity in exchanges, is the most potent cause of misery that 
the socialists have unveiled, — as the economists confess in secret 
while awaiting a sign from the master that shall permit them to 
acknowledge it openly. 

Every error in commutative justice is an immolation of the la- 
borer, a transfusion of the blood of one man into the body of an- 
other, .... Let no one be frightened ; I have no intention of 
fulminating against property an irritating philippic ; especially 
as I think that, according to my principles, humanity is never 
mistaken ; that, in establishing itself at first upon the right of 
property, it only laid down one of the principles of its future or- 
ganization ; and that, the preponderance’ of property once de- 
stroyed, it remains only to reduce this famous antithesis to unity. 
All the objections that can be offered in favor of property I am 
as well acquainted with as any of my critics, whom I ask as a fa- 
vor to show their hearts when logic fails them. How can wealth 
that is not measured by labor be valuable? And if it is labor 
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that creates wealth and legitimates property, how explain the 
consumption of the idler? Where is the honesty in a system of 
distribution in which a product is worth, according to the per- 
son, now more, now less, than it costs ? 

Say’s ideas led to an agrarian law; therefore, the conservative 
party hastened to protest against them. “The original source 
of wealth,” M. Rossi had said, “is labor. In proclaiming this 
great principle, the industrial school has placed in evidence not 
only an economic principle, but that social fact which, in the 
hands of a skilful historian, becomes the surest guide in follow- 
ing the human race in its marchings and haltings upon the face 
of the earth.” 

Why, after having uttered these profound words in his lectures, 
has M. Rossi thought it his duty to retract them afterwards in a 
review, and to compromise gratuitously his dignity as a philoso- 
pher and an economist? 

“ Say that wealth is the result of labor alone; affirm that labor 
is always the measure of value, the regulator of prices; yet, to 
escape one way or another the objections which these doctrines 
call forth on all hands, some incomplete, others absolute, you 
will be obliged to generalize the idea of labor, and to substitute 
for analysis an utterly erroneous synthesis.” 

I regret that a man like M. Rossi should suggest to me so sad a 
thought ; but, while reading the passage that I have just quoted, 
I could not help saying: Science and truth have lost their in- 
fluence: the present object of worship is the shop, and, after 
the shop, the desperate constitutionalism which represents it. 
To whom, then, does M. Rossi address himself? Is he in fa- 
vor of labor or something else ; analysis or synthesis? Is he in 
favor of all these things at once? Let him choose, for the con- 
clusion is inevitably against him. 

If labor is the source of all wealth, if it is the surest guide in 
tracing the history of human institutions on the face of the earth, 
why should equality of distribution, equality as measured by la- 
bor, not be a law? 

If, on the contrary, there is wealth which is not the product 
of labor, why is the possession of it a privilege? Where is the 
legitimacy of monopoly? Explain then, once for all, this theory 
of the right of unproductive consumption; this jurisprudence of 
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caprice, this religion of idleness, the sacred prerogative of a caste 
of the elect. 

What, now, is the significance of this appeal from analysis to 
the false judgments of the synthesis? These metaphysical terms 
are of no use, save to indoctrinate simpletons, who do not suspect 
that the same proposition can be construed, indifferently and at 
will, analytically or synthetically. Labor is the principle of value 
and the source of wealth: an analytic proposition such as M. 
Rossi likes, since it is the summary of an analysis in which 
it is demonstrated that the primitive notion of labor is iden- 
tical with the subsequent notions of product, value, capital, 
wealth, etc. Nevertheless, we see that M. Rossi rejects the 
doctrine which results from this analysis. Labor, capital, and 
land are the sources of wealth: a synthetic proposition, precisely 
such as M. Rossi does not like. Indeed, wealth is considered 
here as a general notion, produced in three distinct, but not iden- 
tical, ways. And yet the doctrine thus formulated is the one 
that M. Rossi prefers. Now, would it please M. Rossi to have 
us render his theory of monopoly analytically and ours of labor 
synthetically? I can give him the satisfaction. .... But I 
should blush, with so earnest a man, to prolong such dadinage. 
M. Rossi knows better.than any one that analysis and synthesis 
of themselves prove absolutely nothing, and that the important 
work, as Bacon said, is to make exact comparisons and complete 
enumerations. 

Since M. Rossi was in the humor for abstractions, why did he 
not say to the phalanx of economists who listen so respectfully 
to the least word that falls from his lips : — 

“Capital is the material of wealth, as gold and silver are the 
material of money, as wheat is the material of bread, and, tracing 
the series back to the end, as earth, water, fire, and air are the 
material of all our products. But it is labor, labor alone, which 
successively creates each utility given to these materials, and 
which consequently transforms them into capital and wealth. 
Capital is the result of labor, — that is, realized intelligence and 
life, —as animals and plants are realizations of the soul of the 
universe, and as the chefs d’wuvre of Homer, Raphael, and Ros- 
sini are expressions of their ideas and sentiments. Value is the 
proportion in which all the realizations of the human soul must 
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balance each other in order to produce a harmonious whole, which, 
being wealth, gives us well-being, or rather is the token, not the 
object, of our happiness. 

“The proposition, ¢here ts no measure of value, is illogical and 
contradictory, as is shown by the very arguments which have 
been offered in its support. 

“The proposition, /abor is the principle of proportionality of 
values, not only is true, resulting as it does from an irrefutable 
analysis, but it is the object of progress, the condition and form 
of social well-being, the beginning and end of political economy. 
From this proposition and its corollaries, every product is worth 
what it costs, and products are bought with products, follows the 
dogma of equality of conditions. 

“The idea of value socially constituted, or of proportionality 
of values, serves to explain further: (@) how a mechanical inven- 
tion, notwithstanding the privilege which it temporarily creates 
and the disturbances which it occasions, always produces in the 
end a general amelioration ; (4) how the value of an economical 
process to its discoverer can never equal the profit which it real- 
izes for society ; (¢) how, by a series of oscillations between sup- 
ply and demand, the value of every product constantly seeks a 
level with cost and with the needs of consumption, and conse- 
quently tends to establish itself in a fixed and positive manner ; 
(@) how, collective production continually increasing the amount 
of consumable things, and the day’s work consequently obtaining 
higher and higher pay, labor must leave an excess for each pro- 
ducer ; (¢) how the amount of work to be done, instead of being 
diminished by industrial progress, ever increases in both quantity : 
and quality — that is, in intensity and difficulty — in all branches 
of industry ; (f) how social value continually eliminates ficti- 
tious values, — in other words, how industry effects the socializa- 
tion of capital and property; (g) finally, how the distribution: 
of products, growing in regularity with the strength of the mu- 
tual guarantee resulting from the constitution of value, pushes 
society onward to equality of conditions and fortunes. 

“ Finally, the theory of the successive constitution of all com- 
mercial values implying the infinite progress of labor, wealth, and 
well-being, the object of society, from the economic point of view, 
is revealed to us: Zo produce incessantly, with the least possible 
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amount of labor for each product, the greatest possible quantity and 
varicty of values, in such a way as to realize, for each individual, 
the greatest amount of physical, moral, and intellectual well-being, 
and, for the race, the highest perfection and infinite glory.” 

Now that we have determined, not without difficulty, the mean- 
ing of the question asked by the Academy of Moral Sciences 
touching the oscillations of profit and wages, it is time to begin 
the essential part of our work. Wherever labor has not been so- 
cialized — that is, wherever value is not synthetically determined, 
—there is irregularity and dishonesty in exchange; a war of 
stratagems and ambuscades ; an impediment to production, cir- 
culation, and consumption ; unproductive labor ; insecurity ; spo- 
liation ; insolidarity ; want ; luxury: but at the same time an 
effort of the genius of society to obtain justice, and a constant 
tendency toward association and order. Political economy is 
simply the history of this grand struggle. On the one hand, in- 
deed, political economy, in so far as it sanctions and pretends to 
perpetuate the anomalies of value and the prerogatives of selfish- 
ness, is truly the theory of misfortune and the organization of 
misery ; but in so far as it explains the means invented by civi- 
lization to abolish poverty, although these means always have 
been used exclusively in the interest of monopoly, political econ- 
omy is the preamble of the organization of wealth. 

It is important, then, that we should resume the study of eco- 
nomic facts and practices, discover their meaning, and formulate 
their philosophy. Until this is done, no knowledge of social pro- 
gress can be acquired, no reform attempted. The error of social- 
ism has consisted hitherto in perpetuating religious reverie by 
launching forward into a fantastic future instead of seizing the 
reality which is crushing it; as the wrong of the economists 
has been in regarding every accomplished fact as an injunction 
against any proposal of reform. 

For my own part, such is not my conception of economic 
science, the true social science. Instead of.offering @ priori ar- 
guments as solutions of the formidable problems of the organiza- 
tion of labor and the distribution of wealth, I shall interrogate 
political economy as the depositary of the secret thoughts of hu- 
manity ; I shall cause it to disclose the facts in the order of their 
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occurrence, and shail relate their testimony without intermin- 
gling it with my own. It will be at once a triumphant and a la- 
mentable history, in which the actors will be ideas, the episodes 
theories, and the dates formulas. 





THE WARFARE. 


ALonG the battle’s flaming van 
We mark the tried and true, — 
Defenders of the cause of man, 
A chosen, peerless few. 
Born to their mission and inspired, 
Oh, should they fall, we feel 
No spirit would like theirs be fired, 
No hand could wield their steel. 


Yet, one by one, they step aside, 
Or on the red field lie, 

And still their places are supplied, 
Still rings the battle-cry ; 

Still o’er the hoary walls of Wrong 
Truth’s startling missiles fly, 

And still, with steady step and strong, 
Her hosts are marching by. 


And so it shall be evermore, 
Until the trump is blown, 
Proclaiming Wrong’s hard rule is o’er, 
And Right is on the throne. 
Oh, fear not for our cause sublime ! 
Let hate do all it can; 
For in the darkest coming time 
The hour shall bring the man. 


I. G. BLANCHARD. 
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SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
EMPIRE, DO THEY? 


By “A RED-HOT STRIKER.” 


(Being a letter to Mr. W. M. Grosvenor, whose slander of working-people in the 
“International Review” has stirred me up mightily.) 


Scranton, Pa., September 15, 1877. 


OMPLIMENTS to Mr. Grosvenor. 
So you and Jay Gould want an Empire, do you? 

I’m glad you’ve shown your hand. It’s what I’ve been expect- 
ing that some of you fellows would do. 

You run up Tom Scott for “ perpetual President,” do you? 

“ Railway managers not to resist, but to wz, the government,” 
are they? 

“ Despotism,” is it?” 

Jay Gould will give a million, will he? 

And you and Tom will go him one better, I suppose? 

And there are a few others — you say “in every land the rich 
are the few ” — that will go and do likewise? 

And you think you and these few will get what you want? I 
suppose you argue that these owners of “four thousand millions 
of capital” can play the devil with the country, unless they have 
their own way. They’ve already done it in many States, you 
say. They can buy up or crush Congress as they please, same 
as they have done the Legislatures. They “can make and un- 
make Senators and Representatives,” can they ? 

Well now, after all this, ain’t you ashamed of yourself to go 
talking about “free institutions” and the “hope of patriotic 
citizens?” 

Hope? 
Your hope? 
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Tom Scott’s? 

“ Patriotic citizens”! 

— Merciful God! 

Devil take me if I don’t think such damned rascality ought to 
be investigated ! 

A sweet mess of it could be pumped out of you fellows, once 
get all of you before one of them Congressional Committees 
where you'd have to squeal on one another or sleep in a jail. I 
hope to thunder somebody’ll start that sort of a thing after you. 
Ben Butler would go for you hot. Then we'd see the fun. “ Four 
thousand millions” of ill-gotten gains squirming like lamprey 
eels ! 

Ha! 

Now I’ve read your article through from beginning toend. I 
don’t know as you're a Railway owner or not, but I can see well 
enough that you de/ong to the Railway. You're trying to put its 
best foot foremost. If this is its dest foot, what in the name of 
thunder must t’other one be? I blush through all the cinders and 
sweat my face ever carried to think an American citizen could 
produce an article like that, and that it could get a place ina re- 
spectable American publication. 

I suppose you are, with your own sort, a fair sort of a man. 
I’m willing to think so. And Tom Scott is. Every body is, 
—with their own sort. ‘There’s honor ’mong thieves,” they 
say. I’ve had my eyes open, and know pretty near how such 
matters go. The rich few ain’t so cussedly bad at heart, when 
you can get at their hearts. The slave-holders wa’n’t. They 
back up the churches, give a little — or a good deal, it may be — 
for the poor, take good care of their own families, and look after, 
like as not, a lot of poor relations. All of which would bea fea- 
ther in their cap, if every body else didn’t do the same thing, far 
as they can, and sometimes better: the woman that Jesus told 
about, for instance, who put in her mite,—a// she had. It wa’n't 
enough to build a cathedral with, but she did more’n A. T. Stew- 
art’s done, if it wa’n’t. I say the rich few are good enough to 
their own sort. But they think people that work for day-wages 
are run in a different mould. I remember my father got devilish 
mad when Southerners used to talk of “ greasy mechanics,” and 
set themselves up for gentlemen. But I see now-a-days the same 
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stuck-upishness all over the North. The churches have got it 
bad. They’re full of it. And when it gets in them, it’s a sure 
thing ; it’s in everywhere. They say a stream don’t rise above 
a fountain, and, if religion ain’t the fountain of the stream of 
human decency, what is? What sets people up is great riches. 
The more riches, the more religion of the fashionable sort. It 
gets first-class pews, first-class houses, first-class turn-outs, and 
first-class every thing. That’s what makes the meanest cuss going 
first-class. But it isn’t so much they care about the first-class 
thing of itself. Oh, no! just let every body else be able to buy 
the same, and you'd see they’d much prefer a pew in church fur- 
ther back, where they wouldn’t have to break their necks looking 
up to the preacher. It’s to keep up a distinction between them 
and the rest of mankind. If there wasn’t “greasy mechanics” and 
common workmen to look up to them ; if there wasn’t a rivalship 
going on between themselves to outdo each other in making a 
show, — why, as the Bible says, they’d let the bigger part of 
their riches “ take wings and fly away’ — and good riddance, too. 
A rich man is one who is a darn sight better off than every 
body else in the eyes of most of the world. As you say, “ the rich 
in every land are the few.” If things took a turn, and the poor 
in every land was the few, it would be a great calamity: one fel- 
low would be as good as another ; and that would stop the wheels 
of civilization quicker ! 

Now, Mr. Grosvenor, Tom Scott, Vanderbilt, and the rest of 
you who are “the few,” let us come to the point. I will examine 
Mr. Grosvenor’s production. It’s called “The Communist and 
the Railway.” It’s written “by the light of flames at Pitts- 
burgh.” I must make .allowance for that, I suppose. Once 
I went to a theatre to see a play where they had a red light 
turned on, and every thing looked different. I suppose it did to 
Tom Scott. And it didn’t only look so, —it was so. No won- 
der Mr. Grosvenor exclaims, ‘The Communist [or the devil] is 
here.” Yes, Mr. Grosvenor, it 7s here. You may call it “Com- 
munist,” or whatever else you please; I call it something that 
means business: and, though it’s poor, it’s got pluck and big en- 
durance. It has undertaken to deliver this land, and to keep it 
Sor ever free from the curse of poverty. It means there shall be 
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one land where the rich ain’t the few. And it intends to “ fight 
it out on that line,” if it takes a hundred years. 

Smoke ¢haz, sir! 

In order to put what I have to say better, I will set my thoughts 
down in one, two, three, striking order. 

1. You say, “ Enemy of all government, Communism is the 
most dangerous to free government.”’ Now, I want to settle first 
what the Communist is, for, if he is the infernal machine you say 
he is, that’s enough; nobody wants any thing to do with him. 
But you call him the “gaunt Communist.” Thereby I suspect 
something. If you had said he was fat and sleek-looking, well- 
fed and full of wine, I would have said to myself, he must be a 
thunderin’ villain to go about making “ flames at Pittsburgh” and 
other places, pillaging and murdering, &c. But when you say 
he is /ean, or “ gaunt,” why, sir, I settle down and chew that 
kind of a cud for a few minutes in this fashion. Gaunt, is he? 
And he “has placed his foot on American soil”! Well, sir, it’s 
too bad. I sayit,andI meanit. There oughtn’t to bea “gaunt” 
man or woman in the whole American country! There may be 
them that is so by nature, but that ain’t the sort youmean. You 
mean them that have got “ gaunt”’ because they haven’t got rich. 
You mean people who ain’t half fed or half clothed: and there’s 
plenty of ’em; for, as you remark, in every land the rich are 
the few.” Now, the Communist is “gaunt,” and the railway 
manager isn’t. Don’t this show the way the wind blows? He 
is a Communist decause he is “gaunt,” isn’t he? Well, a man 
that is “ gaunt” will do a good many things a fat man wouldn’t. 
He gets unsettled, crazy-like, and he ain’t so responsible for his 
deeds as a full-fed, fat fellow is. So you must knock off a little 
on that score, mustn’t you? To think that such fellows are in 
America anyhow, after all the blessings of our “free institu- 
tions ” ! — well, it goes agin’ the grain; it makes a fellow squirm 
inwardly. I mean people who are poor, and have always got to 
stay so; and, when a scrimping-time comes, have got to scrimp 
down to hard-pan, and nothing in it tofry! They’re the “gaunt” 
fellows that make up the Commune, that’s giving you that are 
fat just now such a scare. Brutus Booth played Czsar once in 
the town where I worked, and a fellow that heard it told me 
that Caesar was afraid of certain chaps in those days that was 
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“lean-looking.” So I suppose, being a smart man, he could put 
two and two together as well as you fellows who're after an Em- 
pire now-a-days. You want an Empire because of the “Com- 
mune ;” and this “Commune” has come into existence because 
the great majority of the people are “lean-looking,” and have 
such a hard time to get along in the world and make both ends 
meet. In short, the Commune represents the poor. (Just keep 
in mind, it isn’t my word, but your’s. I let you name it, and take 
the name because it’s as good as any other.) I know every paper 
I take up most has a lot to say about the French Commune, and 
its getting started here in America; and the picture painted is 
frightful. Now, I don’t know all about the Commune in France, 
but, since my attention’s been turned to it, I’ve been reading up 
some, and I have read enough to be willing to bet a hundred to 
one, if I had it, that the French Communists have been lied about 
unmercifully. Things got done in their frenzy that wa’n’t right, 
but that’s nothing against the principles they stand by. Only 
an enemay will judge a cause by the evil that gets done, not set 
down in the bill. But I don’t care what is done, or how wrong 
the ideas the people start with ;. what I look at, and what I know, 
is, they've got a good cause, and sooner or later they’ll hit the 
mark and do the right thing. It ain’t to be expected that they'll 
do every thing as it should be at the start. Whoeverdid? You 
challenge me to compare “the Communist and the Railway.” 
The way to do it is, first, to see what is the idea of both, what each 
of them demands. Now, I say,—and I challenge you, or any 
other fellow like you, to show I’m not right, —I say the “ Com- 
mune” represents the cause of the poor in this: that its object is to 
give every human born into this world a chance to live ; live long, 
and die well. And I say of the “ Railway,” it represents the few 
rich who don't want everybody to have a chance for a decent living, 
but intend to grind out of the rest of the world all the wealth pos- 
sible for their own special benefit. I say this, and don’t fear you 
can show the contrary. The difference is, the one is struggling 
to make it possible for all the world to get on; the other is do- 
ing its damnedest to make it impossible for anybody to get on, 
save the few rich it represents. Let the public judge which side 
is most worthy, —as it will judge in good time, and don’t you 
forget it. : 
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2. Now, sir, I have shown what I think the main idea of the 
Communist is. I have put it up against the idea of the Railway. 
And I swear the one is for humanity, and the other isn’t. Now 
then, which of the two is most dangerous to free institutions ? 
I needn’t argue the point: your own confession condemns your 
side outright. You say in so many words: “The necessity of 
self-protection against the Communistic spirit in Congress will 
band together instantly all railway owners and managers, not to 
resist, but to ruv, the Government.” ‘“ Four thousand millions 
of capital” will destroy “free institutions” to perpetuate its 
chance to impoverish the world! Col. Tom Scott shall be “ per- 
petual President of the United States with powers of dictator!” 

Ain't you smart ? 

But you hope that “another alternative may be found.” Yes, 
you hope the people will settle down and let your kind of capi- 
talists have things all their own way. You hope they will vote ‘ 
such “ free institutions” as will let the “ Railway ” scoop up this 
country for its own. If they don’t (and I don’t guess you much 
think they will), then Mr. Dictator Scott will take hold and “run 
the government” himself. Now, if you think you can frighten 
these United States by such threats, let me tell you, you are 
swollen up in your own conceit mightily: the United States 
don’t scare worth acent. But I’m damn glad you’ve made them. 
The country can see now without blinders, for you’ve pulled 
‘em off. It can see sideways as well as ahead, and that’s what 
won’t, in the long run, be good for you. We're going to see all 
round this question before the end comes. 

Mind that, will you? 

— Which is most dangerous to free institutions ? 

Not the “Communist.” Oh, no, honey! 

The most dangerous ? 

The “ Railway,” — beyond the shiver of a doubt. 

The “Communist” is the Nation. It includes all the people, 
you and Tom Scott to boot. It stands for fair play and fair 
business. 

The “ Railway’s” motto— “In every land the rich are the 
few” — goes by the board. 

The “ Communist’s” motto — “In every land the rich are all 
that labor” —is coming to the front. 
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You don’t like that. 
Why? 

It'll rob you of your power to plunder. 

I've been told that this country was bought of the Indians for 
a few beads and bad whiskey. There was some sense in that, 
for the Indians didn’t own the country anyhow. But to buy la- 
bor for a song, as the “ Railway ” wants to do, don’t go down any 
longer. I heard a fellow say, “It takes a great many poor men 
to make one rich man.” But there'll come an end of that. 

You bet! Stick a pin there, will you? 

You pretend to think free institutions are in danger. That 
ain’t your sorrow. It’s that free institutions don’t jibe with your 
notion about the “ rich few.” The freer they are, the worse you'll 
be off. The fact is, you don’t like free institutions. It’s all a 
pretence, in hopes you can make anend of’em. If you can only 
scare the people with your cry of “Commune,” you imagine 
they'll give up every thing, — liberty and all. 

They won't. , 

Your next move is a standing army. Get that big enough, as 
Czesar did, and Napoleon, and as MacMahon has, and then you 
think you'll be almighty. 

You'll never get it. 

If you do, there’ll be a sorry day for this country, and for you 
chaps in particular. 

You'll pretend to protect life and property, and keep order for 
the “dear people.” 

It won't go down. 

Czesar cried ‘‘Commune,” or something like it; Napoleon cried 
it; MacMahon is crying it; and now Tom Scott is going it. 

Well, sir, Caesar is dead; Nap—both Naps are dead; Mac- 
Mahon is dying ; and Thomas Scott never’ll be crowned ! 

The game’s been played once too much, even in France. 

Please to warn him. With all his property, he’ll be only poor, 
feeble, used-up Tom, if he ever butts agin’ the United States! 

Enough on that score. 

3. You have gone into figures. I suppose you think figures 
won't lie. It depends on who uses ’em, I’m thinking. But let 
that be as it will, —all your figuring won’t convince anybody 
things are right, or anywhere near right, or ever have been right. 
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Take your best showing, and I’ve only got to turn from it to the 
way things are to upset the whole of it. Your slate, over which 
you have scratched your head for hours and days may be, is as 
useless as a last year's wren’s nest. It don’t touch the real point 
anywhere, which is, under no system Tom Scott will devise will 
the “ Railway” come to honest terms. That ain’t the “ Rail- 
way’s”’ desire, for, if it was, “in every land the rich” wouldn't be 
“the few.” In other words, the few capitalists will never yield, 
and never have yielded, more to workmen than they’re obliged to. 
So long as they can say the men are not actually starving, they 
think the public will tolerate their iniquity. 

Your figuring comes to this: wages have increased over wages 
paid before the war from thirty-five to ninety per cent.; and the 
cost of living has not gone up in the same proportion. Prices 
have gone up some, but not so much as wages. Well, I don’t 
care to dispute that. It’s no matter. It may be as you say, or, 
as Mr. Arthur says, just the contrary; but no matter. Gone 
up or down, three things are as plain as a nose on a man’s face: 

1. Wages never’ve been equal to the needs of the working- 
men. 

2. They’re not now. 

3. The “Railway” don’t mean they ever shall be. 

I shan’t have space enough to go into this, but only to state it. 
But right here comes in as well as anywhere a reply to your silly 
talk about the “favorite theory” of Communists that “the world 
owes every man a living.” You call this “a pretext for indis- 
criminate pillage.” 

Shame on you! ; 

You're a liar, sir! I say it boldly, for it’s better to call you that 
than a fool. Now listen to a little reason. 

They say, — it’s been said by most every body for thousands 
of years, — God said it to the first man, — “ The world owes every 
man a living.” It’s a short way of saying, every man and every 
woman has a right to have a chance to earn a comfortable liv- 
ing. The only ground you have for saying “ pillage,” is that the 
“ Railway” has pillaged until Tom Scott is fat and his workmen 
are lean. It’s the effort to put a stop to this that you call “ha- 
tred of the rights of property.” I thank God there is such a “ ha- 
tred,” and that it’s spreading, too. Hatred of the rights of what 
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you call property. What a man earns, if that is property, no- 
body hates that, — except the “ Railway’s” would-be-flourishing 
capitalists, 

(In my heat I called youaliar. I'lltakeit back. You're not 
a fool either. You're only ignorant.) 

You object to a man’s “having such a living as suits his 
tastes and habits.” Don’t Tom Scott? Don’t you, or don’t you 
want to? Do you and Tom Scott earn it any more than the 
“ workman of to-day who thinks he must have, if not his cigar, 
his beer, or a warm dinner at an eating-house, a great many other 
things which did not enter into the cost of living twenty years 
ago”? 

Bully for that workman! He “must have,” and he w// have. 
That’s where we’re coming to. We're not going back on this 
one step. We're going ahead. 

Put Tom Scott in a coal-mine for the space of twelve months, 
and see if he wouldn’t think he ought to have “a glass of beer 
and a warm dinner!” 

Go there yourself ! 

You say the strikes of the last few years brought around fora 
time higher wages. ‘Wages were secured for a time such as 
were never paid before, in this or any other land, for similar 
service.” And then you say, “As long as this basis yielded 
champagne for the ordinary miner and silk for his wife, there 
was peace.” 

Why shouldn’t the “ordinary miner” have “champagne” as 
well as Tom Scott? 

Or you? 

Is he a slave? 

Somebody’s got to do the work he’s doing. He’s got head 
enough on him to do it, and to know he wants champagne and his 
wife wants a silk dress. And if anybody in God’s world de- 
serves such things, Xe does! 

“Room higher up,” you say, for those things. 

Is there? ' 

How many Tom Scotts can this world support ? 

Then, wha?’s “higher up”? 

I say, Tom Scott ought to take his turn in a coal-mine! 

Would he be lower down ? 

No, sir! for he’d then do an honest day’s work. And “an 
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honest man,” I’ve heard it said, “is the noblest thing God’s 
done.” 

I say, if any man’s to be paid for hard and honest work that’s 
doing the rest of the world good, it’s the workers down in the 
coal-mine. 

“Ordinary miners”’! 

If I cried “shame” as often as you deserve, it’d be all the 
time. 

There’s a good deal more in your article I’d like mighty well 
to overhaul, but “time’s up.” I don’t want to stop, though, till 
I’ve freed my mind a little as to what is to be done in the 
future. 

Well, sir, in the first place, the end of “striking” isn’t yet. 
And there’ll be rioting most likely on to the end of the old 
chapter. 

These things will be, because they’re the natural effect of the 
“ Railway’s” folly. You may argue till doomsday that it ain’t 
right, but you won’t stop it. You may roll up your army till it’s 
big as MacMahon’s, — you'll only keep it under, till some fine 
day when you'll see again “ by the light of flames at Pittsburgh.” 
You are wasting time discussing the right of “strikes” and of 
“mobs.” Take ’em alone, and they aim’? right. But put ’em 
down in among what you call “civilization,” with property all in 
the hands of the few, and the rest on a sliding scale from living 
hand-to-mouth down to crazy hunger and filthy nakedness, and 
they look just about right. People say, “Oh, you shouldn’t do 
so! You've got the ballot; why don’t you act in a peaceable 
way?” 

Got the ballot, — fudge ! 

All the ballots in the universe can’t make a man decent who 
isn’t. We don’t want to go to law every hour in a day for a fair 
shake. What justice can an “ordinary miner” get in your courts 
with Tom Scott’s backing of four thousand millions of dollars 
against him? 

No! 

There’s something better’n law, — bigger, higher, more to the 
point. 

It’s the square idea got into the people’s heads. And that’s 
what we’re working for. That’s what a “strike” means. It’s 
higher wages, if we can get it, and a rumpus till we do. It’s 
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the only way we can get the public by the ear. There’s no 
newspapers that will publish our “stuff,’”— that’s what they 
call it. But they'll send reporters a million miles to report 
what we do. We mean to bring things to judgment. 

We say, “ Tom Scott, come into court!” 

We've got him there now, and we mean to keep him there. 

— But I must come to the end. 

The future is sure. 

These United States ain’t going to peg out in consequence 
of “four thousand millions of capital in the hands of a few.” 

Free institutions will be saved, and made freer still. I go back 
to the beginning of your article: — 


“Tn every land the rich are the few. But a republic is government by the many. 
That form of government will wither and die like a girdled tree, if the thousands 
who pay taxes get no protection from the millions who govern.” 


Now, it’s too bad for the “few” to pay taxes and let the 
“many” govern. We propose a remedy for that. We want to 
fix it so the many can pay taxes as well as govern. They do 
now. Only, by the hocus pocus of “capital,” the property they 
earn goes into the pockets of the few: so, of course, it’s paid 
by the few, but for the many that rightly own it. It’s no more’n 
fair the many should do their own tax-paying. 

Now, I should say, if there’s going to be any withering done, 
that form of government will wither and die like a girdled tree 
where the many who govern don’t have the wherewithal to pay 
their owz taxes. 

But it'll wither in this way: it'll stop making laws to protect 
the few in controlling property they never earned, but pz//laged 
by speculation. 

A few less laws, not more! 

We'll risk our hides, just call off the federal dogs, — “ war- 
riors,” some call ’em. 

It’s a beautiful picture you draw. It makes one’s eyes water, 
it's so beautiful :— ' 


“Day after day [to all eternity, you should have said] all over this broad land, 
when men quite as industrious and worthy go gaily to their work, thousands of little 
tin pails glisten in the morning sunlight.” 

Oh! ow touching ! i 
Those “little tin pails,” — cold dinners! 
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You're so good at it, why did’nt you draw another picture? 
I’m not so good a hand as you at it, but I'll try. 

All over this broad land, — no, here and there, once in a while, 
over this broad land, — men not quite so industrious and worthy 
go gaily to their work, —I suppose it’s “ work” such as ’tis, — 
and —and “thousands of little tin pails’ —no, I give it up; 
there’s no “little tin pails” in ¢hzs picture, but I shall keep get- 
tin’ ’em in. 

Well, no matter. The fact is, the market for “little tin pails” 
is going to grow day by day beautifully less in the future. 

What! you and Tom would have an Empire to save the “little 
tin pails”? 

— All right! 

— Try your luck. 

— Agitate it. 

— Have a “little tin pails’ Convention ! 

— Do your biggest. 

— It'll all work in. 

— Write again for the “ International.” 

— Tell Tom to keep it up in the “ North American.” 

— It’s all right. 

— It'll come out square. 

— We've got you fellows agoing. 

— And that’s why the “Great Strike” is a success! 

Do you hear me? 

All we wanted was to get you fellows talking, — put you on 
the defensive. We'll talk back, and everybody shall judge. 

There’s nothing like giving every thing an airing. 

Let in the ight! <A plenty of it! We don’t fear. We want 
it, — especially, those boys down in the coal mines ! 

That’s been our trouble; we couldn’t get a hearing. We had 
to “strike” for it. 

Now, the country’ll listen ! 


NoTE. — We beg to say, observing the highly judicious course of our venerable 
contemporary, the “North American Review,” when similarly circumstanced re- 
cently, and quoting its words, — happy thus to avoid compromising even in the re- 
motest manner our well-understood conservative position, —that “in this case, as in 
all others, the Editor disclaims responsibility for the opinions of contributors, whether 
their articles are signed or anonymous.” TZyos Zyriusque mihi nullo discrimine 
agetur | 
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THE SPIRIT THAT WAS IN JESUS. 


COMMON evangelical complaint against free-thinking peo- 
ple is that they decry and belittle the nature of Jesus. 
Whenever the whole tendency of modern intelligence runs to- 
ward discrediting all narratives which involve the miraculous ele- 
ment, it is of course inevitable that a great deal of negation must 
be contributed to construct a modern conception of Jesus upon 
that point alone. But if the mind, stopping with that, intensifies 
its contempt for the supernatural, and does not proceed to a task 
which ought to be more congenial, — that, namely, of extricating 
the veritable man around whom the legendary material slowly 
gathered, —a complaint may be justly brought. For there was 
a person of great symmetry and grace: legend encrusted him, 
just as the acids of the soil in which old statues fell to sleep cor- 
rode, and blotch with stains, the perfect beauty which once had a 
pedestal. 

We should not relish a purely negative criticism so applied to 
the person of any other great man as to volatilize him, like a sub- 
stance in a retort, and make thin air of him. The scholarly mind 
of every age enters a vigorous protest against this dissolving ope- 
ration. It thinks it is bad enough that Time should be the de- 
vourer of things ; men who are in turn devoured should hold out 
against the great enemy of the race, and resist this oblivious- 
ness and depreciation. 

In “ Troilus and Cressida,’ Achilles complains to Ulysses of 
the Grecian lords who were deserting hini “to clap the lubber 
Ajax on the shoulder.” 


““ They pass’d by me, 
As misers do by beggars; neither gave to me 
Good word nor look. . What! are my deeds forgot ?” 
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To which Ulysses replies : — 


“Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion; 
A great-siz’d monster of ingratitudes : 
Those scraps are good deeds past. 
Time is like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 
And with his arms outstretch’d, as he would fly, 
Grasps-in the comer; welcome ever smiles, 
And farewell goes out sighing.” 


Shakspeare would seem to be describing the superficial critics 
of each period as they bow out the men who were guests and lords 
of the past; but the most sympathizing minds are not “ great- 
siz’'d monsters of ingratitude.” They persist, for instance, in 
claiming that human nature invested largely in Socrates, and has 
funded earnings by him, although positively all we know of him 
has come down dribbling through Plato and Xenophon. He loved 
best to talk ; but he hada stylus too, and used to scribble upon 
papyrus leaves, no doubt, and possibly he jotted down upon a 
waxen tablet the heads of his reply to the charge of impiety. 
What would we not give for a single leaf of the papyrus? Per- 
haps you will reply, Plato was that leaf. Still, how little do 
we know of the man! Before the battle of Potidzea he stood in 
the inclement weather, thinly clad, without food, motionless, for 
more than twenty-four successive hours. Nothing disturbed 
him ; nothing broke up the inner attention of his trance. What 
was it all about? We may notice, in passing, that all minds into 
which an intuitive ability has been slowly harvested, can fall 
away from the surface of their bodies, can actually cave in, we 
may say, and leave the crust waiting on two legs to be reoccupied. 
Whither do they go; with what do they commune? Swedenborg 
used to vanish for long hours in this way, leaving the front door 
of his body locked, and disappearing through the back door into 
some garden, or sometimes into a paddock, or mere pound for 
stray cattle, with the public door-key in his transcendental pocket. 
Modern critics call the transaction a benumbing of the reflex and 
motor nerves of perception by the excessive use of coffee. Swe- 
denborg recollected the visions which trotted through his mind 
upon the hare-brained steed of caffeine. But you will find inter- 
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laced with their grotesqueness and absurdity the delicate lines 
of a moral nature, and the noble proportions of that appeal to ho- 
liness which all the prophets — drunk as Paul or sober as Jona- 
than Edwards — love to make. 

The disciples of Socrates have transmitted the report that 
he kept an active daimon, which communicated to him in all 
moments of consequence what he ought to refrain from doing ; 
never in any moment what he positively ought to do. Of course 
not ; because what a man is constructed for doing unconsciously 
comes along with the drift of that organic current which de- 
scended from his ancestry, trickled into him at birth, ran through 
his flume, and made his wheel go round. But the refraining of 
a man is always accompanied by a sense of halt, of surmise, of 
positive demur ; he becomes conscious of remonstrance: and, if 
he be a man qualified for letting his surface stand and wait out- 
side, — clothes and all, watch, tooth-pick, and pencil-case, — he 
can run into an invisible feeling that is solid enough to be mis- 
taken for another surface. He calls it by the name which is ap- 
propriate to his epoch and style of culture, — daimon, deity, saint, 
Heavenly Father, Virgin Mother, or Swedenborg’s intensely Lu- 
theran angels. But it is only the bursting of a life-blossom from 
its root in terrene ancestry into the tender petals and fragrance 
of a more interior air. — 

We know so little concerning Shakspeare that the corrosive 
chemists of literature, discovering this nebulous and undefended 
person, bite into him with all the teeth of Father Time. What- 
ever has been attributed to him is so transcendent in its way, —as 
that of Jesus is in another way, — that they transfer the fame of it 
to a man who is much better known: just as radical critics are not 
always content with pointing out the sympathies and similarities 
of ethnic religion, but try to make the Zoroastrian and Buddhis- 
tic thought, and the sentiments of the Essenes, responsible for 
every high-minded paragraph that is put into the mouth of Je- 
sus. Humanity is indeed responsible for all its children. Soph- 
ocles and Euripides existed to make Shakspeare possible. But 
all the great men have something distinctive and independent. 
The charge of plagiarism in literature against Richter, Goethe, 
Longfellow ; or in music, as if Mozart was reduced to plundering 
Cimarosa, and Schumann to picking the pockets of Beethoven ; or 
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in science, as if Tyndall stole from Lucretius, and Goethe from 
Oken, and all of the modern men from the obscure adumbrations 
of Swedenborg,—can only be made by minds whose tonic is 
envy, and who hanker to make a full square meal upon some- 
body. Goethe says in the “ West-Easterly Divan” :— 


“Would envy be demolished quite? 
Leave it to eat its appetite.” 


The radical thinker appears to me to be the only one who has a 
right to offer some objection to a purely destructive criticism of 
great men, because it is his function to go to the root of the 
matter and learn what it is. And if he blames a mind which, 
stopping with pure negation, is like a man who thinks he is nail- 
ing the free wind when he blocks a particular vane, the liberal 
thinker can also blame the cause which has so largely contribu- 
ted to make this narrowness of criticism possible, — that is, the 
evangelical tendency which set in about one hundred years after 
the death of Jesus, representing him, upon the strength of le- 
gends, as a person so impossible to be regarded as born of earthly 
parents that he must have been derived from a new mixture of the 
supernatural and the natural. He is dredged out of the deposit 
of history as if he had been some singular and abnormal growth, 
to be set apart, labelled, preserved in spirit, as the world’s marvel. 
Nor is it surprising when we observe the structure of the four 
Gospels, which were gradual accretions from previous forms and 
oral traditions, and were fed by tales which grew in the telling, 
among a people who were so devoid of the historical sense that, 
when Ezra collected the books of the Old Testament which ex- 
isted up to his date, there was not a scholar nor a prophet in all 
Jerusalem capable of expurgating them; not one of the fine He- 
braic crowd trained to throw a single suspicion against the record. 
Of course not; all the impossibilities were preserved with child- 
like docility which never questions, with an implicit faith and 
charming wonder, like that of a child in a corner of the house 
transported over his first reading of the Arabian Nights: ac- 
cepting every thing by the fancy’s function before an intellectual 
sense for historical genuineness can be developed. The com- 
pilers of the Gospels belonged to this nation, which even now 
finds it so difficult to break away from the literal sense of the 
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Pentateuch that a liberal Jew is an object of aversion, if not of 
hatred. With the full focus of the solar microscope of modern 
culture upon those ancient documents, spreading apart and re- 
vealing the ill-matched mosaic of the simple old stories, the or- 
thodox Jew does not possess enough historic sense to read this 
fatal handwriting that is thrown upon the wall of his temple. 
What must have been the mental state of the men who went 
about collecting notices of Jesus? Every chiffonier jerks into 
his bag the articles of value that he finds in refuse heaps, but also 
the rags, old paper, broken tins and crockery. Even the Greeks 
were literary chiffoniers, and crammed their religious history 
with impossible and scandalous tales ; even in the matter of their 
gods making no distinction derived from ordinary likelihood. 

So it is no wonder that the four Gospels, which were generated 
in this way, bore at length supernatural fruits of orthodoxy, till 
it became heresy to presume that Jesus had really been a man. 
Every story was converted into a little pot of incense which has 
been vigorously swung before the sacred personage. Through 
such a fumigation, across such clouds of invocation, such after- 
thoughts of extolling, can a real person be discerned? No 
doubt of it: although it is a favorite argument of the theolo- 
gians that the miraculous element is so inbred, so interlaced 
with the morals and religion of the books, so naturally and un- 
consciously associated with all the thought and action of Jesus, 
that the attempt to disentangle and reject it involves the de- 
struction of his person and the dissipation of his spiritual na- 
ture. The miraculous element does indeed stroll into every scene 
and moment, as children who, running to mix with great occa- 
sions, are overlooked and not turned out. This simple, un- 
conscious, unpremeditated habit of the narrative, so far from 
confirming its truthfulness, really effects the opposite ; for it is 
the precise style and temper of narratives which grow up in 
places and periods where no historic feeling yet exists. The 
Iliad, for instance, is constructed by the same honest and un- 
suspicious childlikeness. And for a long time it seemed to 
scholars so impossible to extricate any real fact like that of the 
Trojan war, or to separate any historical personages from the 
gods and goddesses who are so mixed up with every movement 
of the poems, that recourse was had to the theory that the Iliad 
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was a remnant of the old Nature-worship, and contained a Solar 
Myth ; and some of the names have been traced back into Aryan 
narratives. And you cannot separate the supernatural element 
from the human in that poem, except by the summary rejection 
of the supernatural. But do the historical personages also dis- 
appear? Herr Schliemann has a word to say to that. Visiting 
the sight of ancient Ilium, hitting upon the spot at a venture 
that was half scholarship, half shrewdness, he begins to peel off 
the soil. Layer after layer discloses the objects that belonged to 
its age; at each depth some hint of an epoch of mankind is dis- 
covered, till at length, in this chronological record, he stumbles 
upon King Priam just where he ought to have been ; amid the 
traces of conflagration he finds the treasures, the knick-knacks of 
the women, the caldrons of sacrifice. And Nature, not content 
with this, as if determined all along to verify her Agamemnons, 
Clytemnestras, Cassandras, and to vindicate herself from any 
taint of supernature, had been keeping covered up, and snugly 
tucked in, the tombs and relics of the return from Troy. There, 
outside of the gate of Mycenz, Schliemann found them precisely 
where the historian Pausanias said they ought to be. In spite 
of the banter of some critics, it seems to me that ng ancient 
period was ever more clearly identified, while at the same time 
the possibility of an inextricable mixture of the supernatural and 
the historic has been so clearly shown. 

Dr. Furness, in his charming and genial “ Life of Jesus,” 
derives great support for his theory of the miracles from the 
evidently spontaneous and uncalculated nature of the narra- 
tives ; and he illustrates this with all the fine tact of a poet. But 
stories that are false, as well as those that are true, can be con- 
structed by unconscious Nature. If a man sets out to tell a false- 
hood, the more deliberately he does it the more liable he is to put 
some clew into the detective’s fingers. The violent complete- 
ness of his narrative may create its discrepancy. But if a man 
is transmitting tales which have not done growing when they 
come to him, he will do it with all the guileless art that inheres in 
the popular imagination. The story finds a poet ready born for 
it, and not made. So the story is not made, but born. . And that 
is the whole genesis of it. Only let a few things by way of sce- 
nery and motive be provided, —for instance, the popular belief 
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in demoniacal possession ; the popular Jewish predilection for 
the wonderful and preternatural ; the popular willingness to ap- 
preciate a great character with a peculiar influence; the popular 
expectations of a deliverer; the popular religiosity and want of 
culture; the absence of all historical and literary tests ; little op- 
portunity, and less capacity, to cross-question the reputed wit- 
nesses, who at length are dead, if they ever lived, — with these 
simple elements provided, a few cures of nervous disorders will 
easily generate a litter of wonderful stories, without the faintest 
intent to deceive, or suspicion of it anywhere, mingling in the 
whole transaction. 

I see as much unconscious nature, as much as there could be 
of it, —that is, the organic, unconscious constructiveness of the 
born raconteur, — in the pre-natal stories as in that of Lazarus, no 
matter who wrote the Gospel of John or who gathered the tradi- 
tions of Matthew. And there is as much, too, in the post-mortem 
stories. What a grace beyond the reach of art or artfulness, and 
achieved in the face of shouting impossibility, is the mistaking 
Jesus for the gardener. It suspends, and then accentuates, the nar- 
rative in the finest popular way. Was he therefore Jesus? Was 
there any thing? It is too late to cross-question the woman. 
But, verily, if the trait of unconscious nature is going to confirm 
and guarantee all the tales which exhibit it, no Niebuhr will find 
a legend left. There is a De Foe in every age and race; it is the 
popular imagination. Robinson Crusoe and his island will fur- 
nish all the genuineness of Gospel narratives. The make-believe 
De Foes depend upon it, but do not quite master its cunning 
consistency. 

See it, for instance, in the story of Naaman, the leper. Notice 
his pique about Abana and Pharpar; the recommendation of 
Elisha by that providential Samaritan captive ; Naaman’s wash- 
ing himself, as no great thing to do, rather showing his contempt 
by it; and notice particularly that delightful touch of Elisha’s 
servant swindling Naaman. The latter did not possess Dr. Fur- 
ness’s specific faith in a remedy ; he merely washed to gratify his 
suite. The miracle, however, must have taken place, notwith- 
standing this, if unconscious: truth of narrative is to decide the 
question. 

There need never be any far-fetched attempts to rationalize the 
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stories of miracles. As well undertake to explain the genie who 
exhales vastly from the vessel caught by the Arabian fisherman. 
Some persons think, for instance, that the story of the raising of 
Lazarus is the most naturally told of any of the New Testament 
narratives ; and they proceed to account for this by supposing 
that Jesus planned the whole thing with the confederate brother 
and sisters, hoping by this collusion to gain influence and con- 
sideration among the Jews. But the popular imagination runs 
with no such impoverished blood. Its resurrections are the naive 
exploits of almost every tongue and people. 

To establish the human existence of Jesus we do not need to 
find the rock-tomb with the stone at the mouth, the sponge, the 
crown of thorns, the nail, the hammer, or feathers from the an- 
gels’ wings. In the present temper of the Orthodox world, could 
personal relics really be discovered, they would only serve to 
confirm the supernatural theory. Only a few local traces of his 
life remain ; the pool of Siloam, but the angel that troubled it has 
not been down there since carbonic acid gas took his place. We 
can muse upon the slopes dark-shadowed with the olives, and 
vaguely make out other spots of passion. We do not care to 
know whether Jesus died on the cross, or whether he was taken 
down in a swoon, came out of the rock-cave, and escaped into 
the far East, leaving behind him the legend of a supernatural 
night. I care as little about identifying certain personalities as 
I do about ability to trace the daily life of Shakspeare. The 
Spirit that was in Jesus lies safely embedded underneath the 
strata of legends which slowly accumulated above his life. Lift 
the whole cover off at once. Do not fear that his members are 
involved. His life-blood has not trickled through and indurated 
from top to bottom. The centuries have not been able to fossil- 
ize one genuine text. 

As in the old-times, men, by simply living like heroes, created 
the myths which associate afterwards with them, and a Helen, 
an Achilles, a King of Men, a Nestor, a Ulysses, were the rea- 
sons why a Venus, a Mars, a Jupiter, a Minerva, were fabricated 
to keep them company, so that the men and women are all of 
the story that is divine, —thus was Jesus the root of Christian 
mythology. With respect to the miracles, I indulge the opinion 
that the narratives were first started by a personal property 
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which he displayed, and then slowly propagated by amazed 
hearsay ; the next generation inherited the tale, and amplified 
it; over a hundred and fifty years it spread like a banyan tree 
from its first root, sending down a thicket of suckers into the 
soil. What was this personal property, which became eventu- 
ally so exaggerated? It was a piercing spiritual domination 
which flowed through every pore of a magnetic body kept in ab- 
solute chastity and in its best estate. It was a penetrating com- 
mand, by presence, look, touch, and speech, over a class of ner- 
vous and mental disorders which have been always subject to 
this influence, and especially in the East. Jesus shared the ori- 
ental belief in demoniacal possession ; the error was an ally to his 
power. It is fortunate that we can confirm this supposition by 
existing practices in India.t There, to this day, the average na- 
tive not only believes in possession, but often gets his demons 
expelled through the exorcism practised by superior men in 
whom he believes. It is popularly imagined that, when evil men 
die, they can enter into the bodies of living persons. The per- 
sons are driven into solitary places and among the tombs. The 
exorcist is in the habit of using language almost identical with 
that of Scripture: I command you, come out of him! And he 
comes out. What comes out? The popular imagination that 
put him in, but that also puts faith in the charm. 

These magnetising men seem also to have a limited power over 
some afflictions of hysteria, of convulsive seizures, of violence 
and melancholy. The patient’s faith contributes more than half 
the cure; the attacks may recur, but they may again be abated. 
The Scripture miracles lay great stress upon faith; these cures 
depend upon implicit confidence on the part of the patient. 
Jesus would not undertake to exercise his influence, if he were 
not positively certain that the requisite faith was forthcoming. 
So, around his genuine cures of various disorders, in which the 
imagination was largely implicated, and particularly among im- 
pressible women, a Christian mythology began to grow: at first, 
by extending his power to cover more difficult cases, as of pa- 
ralysis ; then, to cover impossible cases, as of congenital blind- 
ness, deafness, death. Long after his own death, people could 





t See a striking article in the “ Dublin University Magazine,” March, 1848. 
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not account for the tradition of such a mysterious man, except 
upon a theory of miracles still more impossible, — the conception, 
the resurrection, the eating after death, and the ascension. 

Jesus also interpreted the texts of the Old Testament, which 
the Jews of his day applied to their hope of a deliverer, as refer- 
ring to himself; and in this he received copious encouragement. 
No wonder that the subtle influences of his person, which enclosed 
such innate nobility, should have impressed people to accept a 
reference that so fell in with the public temper. He lived in the 
last period of Jewish expectation and despair. There must be 
some Messiahship to lead the chosen people out of their last 
captivity. He mentally elected himself to be the Messiah; 
sometimes, it is plain, hoping to effect a popular deliverance, 
but far more often throwing off the delusion, and spiritualizing 
the idea of Messiahship to mean a leadership of souls. But so 
far as he shared the desire of his countrymen, his error was an 
ally of his immediate power. Their attention was kept upon the 
strain toward him ; their expectation refused to give him up ; the 
common people hung upon his words; sometimes their souls 
were penetrated with a novel spiritual flavor, and every touch of 
his presence conspired to keep alive their hopes. And the hopes 
survived his death, because he had promised to his followers a 
Second Coming and a kingdom of Israel. Under such circum- 
stances is it wonderful that lips passed along to lips the fond ex- 
aggerations of his personality? And the whisper was that if he, 
though crucified, intended to reappear, he must have risen from 
the grave. The whole story is enclosed in the nut-shell of an 
epoch, but it has the sweetest kernel. 

The notion of a millennium and a final triumph of good over 
evil was as old as the Persian Zarvanism which succeeded Zo- 
roaster. The name was derived from the title of a Being supe- 
rior to the antithesis of Good and Evil; he was called Zarvana 
Akarana,—a phrase which is equivalent to our Eternity, only 
this Being is final umpire and settler of the great dispute. Then 
a millennial idea began to be evolved into distinctness. Final de- 
liverance would be wrought by a Messiah, born of a virgin, to 
wage a great, conclusive battle. It is easy to perceive that here 
is the origin of some of the ideas belonging to the Christian my- 
thology ; we have provided for us the miraculous conception, the 
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Messiahship, and the Second Coming. The New Testament is 
saturated with these Oriental notions, as we might suppose it 
would be. The Jews desired a political deliverer, but Jesus de- 
clared that his kingdom was not of this world; that the world, 
in fact, was about to pass away, and that some of his people 
would not taste of death before they should behold his Coming 
to establish the true kingdom. This expectation was not ori- 
ginated by the apostles; they derived it from him. It pervades 
and colors all his ideas and the most spiritual of his conversations. 
It led to his depreciation of industry and honest accumulation. 
Nothing was of any particular consequence, because nothing 
would last long. While Jesus shared the gloom and depression 
of his nation’s temperament under the Roman rule, he did not 
so much expect to lift it up by his pure morals and piety as to es- 
tablish a new, anti-terrestrial kingdom in which righteousness 
might reign. When he began to anticipate his fate, he still clung 
to his idea; out of this came the promise to his friends of a res- 
urrection. And with the expectation which was thus excited, 
their tender fancies pried the stone away. 

Thus the notion of a Second Coming survived, and has been 
propagated to the latest time. It is a thoroughly pessimistic 
idea: sell all that you have; take no thought for the morrow, as 
the Gentiles do ; expect the kingdom of God, —and then you will 
obtain what you languish for. In the meantime, live, if you can, 
like the birds and the flowers. And when the time approaches, 
look out for miseries, for famine, pestilence, earthquakes ; if you 
are on the housetop, stay there, and do not try to save any thing ; 
if in the field, do not return to the house, but go up as you are, 
for nothing is of any consequence. Of two men in the field, 
only one shall be taken ; of two women grinding, only one may 
be good enough to go; alas for them that shall be then with child! 
of two men sleeping together, only one may be found competent 
to ascend. And when he was asked what should be the premo- 
nitions of this millennial year, he replied, All this will happen just 
after the destruction of the temple and Jerusalem by the hated 
Romans ; that will be the sign of it. ‘Then shall they see the 
Son of Man coming in a cloud with power and great glory.” No 
language can be plainer than this, which the theologians, in their 
attempt to spiritualize, to make it seem to refer to a last judg- 
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ment or to be a mere bit of Orientalizing, —in short, to rub off 
in some way the millennial gloss, — only make more impracticable 
than it is ; for it is quite natural that a noble soul, pure and exalted, 
should be easily infected with this pessimistic notion of the East, 
and indulge in such a strain of language. Nor is it justifiable 
to pretend that Jesus meant, in any text, something different 
from what he literally said. We cannot, of course, decide whether 
he spoke every text that is recorded. 

The millennial notion deeply colored the ethics of Jesus. If any 
man sues thee and gets thy coat, besides paying the costs, make 
him a present of thy coat. How preposterous would the world’s 
social transactions become, if they were graduated to the scale 
of such advice, unless the world was really going to stop in the 
course of a week and wind up its concerns! Certainly, in the 
present moral condition of this country, advice of a precisely op- 
posite nature ought to be given to all ingenuous youth, for it is 
difficult to keep one’s own clothes on one’s back ; the sharpers, 
without saying “by your leave,” strip every neighborhood. The 
manly gospel is, Resist evil, and whosoever compels you to go 
a mile, compel him to go the next one; and turn away from all 
borrowers with forged collateral, even if they are members in 
prime evangelical standing, else the financial and commercial 
world at least is near its end. 

Jesus, in sad sincerity, believed in a Second Coming. Here 
again, his error was an ally of the influence which he exercised 
through his generation and the next, till non-fulfilment blunted 
the edge of expectation. But by that time, and by virtue of the 
popular surmise, a supernatural Christ had been developed in 
the minds of men and portrayed in the four Gospels. Nothing 
could be more natural, more conclusive from the temper of un- 
historical times and places, than this phenomenon of a real Jesus 
converted by this method into God. All the other impossible 
doctrines have followed in the simplest way from erroneous ex- 
pectations propagated in the forms of apostolic texts. 

Now, it is not sufficient to emphasize the errors which he 
shared with the spirit of his age. The thing to discover is not 
what he thought about himself, or what other people thought, 
but what was he. We can show that all his erroneous opinions 
helped to give him a mighty start for two or three generations, 
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Yes, — but essentially what was started? Pry off, then, the su- 
pernatural crust; unlace the tendrils of miracle; brush away 
the dust and rubbish of error, — does any thing come up into this 
modern, biting air that ought to demand the light and continual 
reverence of the human mind? Plenty of it: one may be par- 
doned if a few pages are too small space in which to exhibit this, 
when we reflect that the Christian world has been nineteen cen- 
turies busily occupied in failing to embody it. 

A woman who was present when one of the chambers in the 
house of Balbus at Pompeii was opened before Admiral Farragut, 
told me that the workmen found a vase that was so beautiful it 
seemed to come up to the light with the joy of a child. Alas! 
it is not a mere matter of excavation to bring to light that pious 
child of God and lover of children. The workman ought to be- 
long to the same kingdom of heaven. But perhaps he can un 
cover the soil, and let other people come and recognize. 

Jesus was fond of poor men, a lover of despicable people, a 
sympathizer with those who were not in society. In a most des- 
potic, reckless, cruel age of the world, that played the game of 
empire with nations for pawns, and limited fraternity to clique 
feelings ; that sacked whole provinces to garnish a Roman tri- 
umph, squeezing tributary people to provide for Roman ban- 
quets ; that made Jewish patriotism and religious recollection 
the object of its particular spite, — he, standing all alone, under 
the flapping Roman eagle, renewed the old protest of humanity, 
denounced -the feeling of caste, deliberately took the side that 
was then the most forlorn and miserable, and longed to have the 
heavy-laden sympathize with him, because, he said by way of in- 
ducement, he had a meek and lowly heart. Such pride of heaven 
resided in him that he found no company fit for himself, except 
among sinners. There were never alabaster boxes enough in 
Judzea to celebrate with fragrance this immeasurable haughti- 
ness which made the abandoned more companionable than the 
respectable. His age adored “degree, priority, and place ;” he 
worshipped at the shrine of the beggar’s person, and wafted his 
wishes for incense. So strenuously he wafted them that they 
sometimes curled into fantastic shapes, and he talked as if pov- 
erty deserved to live like the birds and to put on garments as 
the flowers do. When he saw the oppressiveness of the rich 
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men who esteemed the rabble as fit only to crowd the wayside 
and shout at their pomp, he denounced the injustice, and easily 
ran into a depreciation of the just rewards of mental effort that is 
applied to the organization of labor. For even in Judzea labor suf- 
ered from unadjusted relations to property. But the sentiment 
made him very dear to the poor, believing hearts ; his appreci- 
ation of their condition in that decaying old society supported 
them in secret under all the insolence of the times, while they 
longed and waited for his kingdom to appear. It began to appear 
in their longing, but is not yet clearly seen. Whoever seeks for 
reasons why the primitive Christianity could take root, could 
start and, under such inclement weather, begin to spread, need 
not find them in the supernatural traditions of his person, nor in 
the meagre surmise that he was a member of a Trinity, but in 
the natural enthusiasm of his soul for lowly men. On account of 
them it was that his disappointed heart yearned for a Second 
Coming. He rose to the level of their meekness, but it was for 
their sakes that he broke into those invectives whose language, 
across the distance of time and through so many eddies of his- 
tory, continues to keep its withering quality. 

For it was love that inspired this man with anger. We still 
hear the snap of that whip in the temple; indeed, we hope the 
report of that was not fabricated. No, it has a sound too human. 
It intensifies for us the tone of his great soul. How many things 
the world has lost for ever: plays of the old Greek tragedians, 
some books of Livy and of the younger Pliny, poems of Dante, 
and all the manuscripts of Shakspeare! But we would not, for 
all of them, nor for gems and treasures sunk in seas, miss the 
sound that the scourge made. It builds in the air the outline of 
a brave protester, of one who hated to see merchandise made of 
holy things. How salutary it would be if many broad aisles could 
hear that stinging lash beating time for the organ! But the sex- 
ton preserves decorum ! 

So this man, who could comfort, could also denounce and ap- 
pal. He put his presence between the Pharisees and the people; 
“woe unto you,’ —it was enough; that, and the look that fea- 
thered it, pierced the vital part. There he stands to-day between 
the crowd of ceremony and the crowd whom ceremony starves ; 
between the priests of a defunct God and the children who suffer 
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and yearn for a Father. He is one of the most startlingly dis- 
tinct figures in history. No man ever rose to the pitch of his 
denunciation, for I cannot believe that the disciples had gen- 
ius enough to manufacture it; no man ever dared to hurl such 
stones of language from his sling of love. He wasa good hater, 
because he was an adorable lover; that is the reason why we 
never can taste ill-temper in his words. They gathered on the 
horizon, sombre and stern; they rolled over guilty heads; they 
came up edged with lightning: but they were condensed from 
Nature’s great elements, not from the petty pique of a man; and 
their freight was an auspicious errand. Wherever in modern 
times, while a critical moment of morality impends, we hear a 
mutter of that thunder from Judzea’s remote horizon, it bids us 
shudder with the expectation of a refreshing season near at hand ; 
the elemental Jesus menaces in his apostles ; the sullen air shall 
be broken into clearness by these bolts. We would willingly miss 
scores of “sugared sonnets” out of literature, strains of politeness, 
grace, and charm, — yea, even whole stacks and centuries of de- 
corous and gentlemanly sermons, —but not one of that man’s 
denunciations. They applauded to the echo his Beatitudes. 

Instead of being the obscurest, most dubiously outlined figure 
of the past, he stands chiselled. His whiteness makes miracle 
and error incandescent, and it shines through. Chiselled out of 
the simple elements of human nature that are slowly deposited 
by time ; out of the primitive passions and sentiments which we 
practise, and exist by means of, to-day ; out of love, pity, scorn, 
wrath, desire for justice ; out of that sense of fraternity which 
makes all our various cliques and fashions suspect themselves of 
great absurdity. An elemental man, Nature seemed to gather in 
him to preserve herself from the malice of time, to remind men 
that to live like that is to outwit oblivion. 

Shall we speak of his natural piety? Yes; and his deficiency 
in the scientific method does not crumple its charm. He saw 
mercy, where we can see nothing but inexorability ; a providence, 
where we trace the lines of law; a divine interest in persons, 
where we cannot depend upon any thing but a divine impartiality 
that has no respect to persons.’ No sparrow falls without God’s 
care, but he takes care that the sparrows shall fall in the order of 
Nature, with no exception in favor of individuals. But when Je- 
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sus saw the little sparrows of mankind, ill-fledged, shivering in 
the wintry weather of indifference that covers with a crust the 
world, he threw them all the crumbs of comfort that he had. Can 
we do more? Weare nineteen hundred year-old pupils in the im- 
mutability of God. Have we more bread to throw to the spar- 
rows, more wintry cheer to leave on the window-sill for the timid 
ones to chirp at and peck? Do not lay outside there in the fros- 
tiness your latest scientific treatise upon the causes of mortality 
in poor districts, upon the statistics of beggary, upon the unavoid- 
able nature of social laws: but repeat in a new form the old hint 
of the Spirit, and dispense some kind of positive bread. Then 
it may turn out to be a fact that “ your Heavenly Father feedeth 
them.” 

Jesus had no perception of laws and methods: that would in- 
deed have been a miracle. But he had a sublime sense of the 
immanence of a Power that was once outside the earth and is now 
outside and inside all the earths. His observation of Nature was 
not critical ; and the modern sentiment for her had not been born. 
He was content with homely images; but only compare them 
with Oriental conceits to observe how his piety ennobled them! 
From his heart sprung the pith of the bruised reed, the lily’s root, 
the spikes of the corn-field; the minute seeds of the mustard- 
blossom were ripened there. In his heart sang the birds of the 
field and the fowls of the air. Every live form of Nature was re- 
ferred to a presence behind her, by no tedious process of evolu- 
tion, but by a direct and instantaneous sympathy that preserved 
the bloom of every thing: the down of no nectarine, cheek of no 
plum, was smirched ; neither butterfly nor flower was botanized. 
When he rubbed the ears of corn in his hand, both the hungering 
body and the brave spirit refreshed themselves directly from the 
Lord of the harvest. He was a poet, and not a dissector of Na- 
ture; all his similes, therefore, are full of the natural piety that 
feels there is a life within the life. And the human soul was to 
him only one other plant of a Heavenly Father. How many no- 
tices of his imagination must have slipped through the coarse 
sieves of the disciples! They are lost, like that manuscript 
poem of Dante’s which was illustrated by Michael Angelo. 

Shall we try to form an idea of what his attitude would be to- 
ward the afterthoughts of the theologians who have filched his 
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nature for their authority? That is too broad a question for the 
present. Let one point suffice to show how uncompromisingly he 
dealt with the nature of religion. If we may trust the memory of 
the disciples, allowing for a strict debenture upon the Gospel of 
John, he sometimes said, “ Believe in me; come to me and be 
saved ; I am the vine”’: and, if we may rely upon the record, these 
appeals sometimes ran into a personal assumption of a Messiah- 
ship. No doubt they did, for he represented his epoch. The error 
helped to keep the life in the real sentiment of his appeal. What 
was that? Get religion by loving your fellow men ; be made over 
sound and safe by the leaven of good works. To-day, in Boston, 
our ears are dinned with the clamor, “ye are saved by grace;” 
by no beautiful and noble living, but by belief in Christ. If 
Christ could rise in the Tabernacle to put his hand over that 
certificate signed with his forged name, the thrill would bid the 
Bible open to his parable of the shepherd dividing the sheep 
from the goats. Does your sentiment revolt at the phrases it con- 
tains concerning everlasting fire, the devil and his angels, at the 
“depart from me, ye cursed”? Yes; but see against whom he 
prepared this tremendous invective and hurled it. It was against 
those who left Christ to hunger, to thirst, to be shelterless, to go 
unclad, to be sick without care, to be in prison without the vis- 
its of comfort ; not against any who disbelieved his own theories 
of his person: and there is no clause prepared against those who 
reject the Calvinistic doctrine of grace, not one torpedo of a text 
to be floated under men who, in his name, despise modern Ortho- 
doxy. The men of good works are surprised at their inheritance 
of heaven: “when saw we thee; when met we thee in these 
plights?” That is true; perhaps they never saw him, nor ever 
pretended that they saw him, dressed up in the latest millinery, 
or reflected in the afterthoughts of men. But the answer of 
Christ shatters at a blow the whole system of strict evangelical 
theology. “I was Christ when you found a hungry man and fed 
him ; I longed for your bread, not for your belief. I was Christ 
when a man fell sick, went naked, unhoused, when at length a 
prison was his house. You came to me; I went by another 
man’s name; but, depend upon it, there is no other man of my 
name.” The tremendous assumption of a hell that is to be peo- 
pled with devils and kept white-hot for ever, is taken up fear- 
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lessly in the sweet palm of this parable’s meaning, and for ever 
quenched. But if, in spite of Jesus himself, God could nourish 
such infinite wrath, and turn on the blast of it to sustain the in- 
candescent hells, what sort of people would enter into that un- 
rest? Why, according to the sentiment of the parable, those 
who have converted the meeting of a live Christ in need of works 
into a doctrinal Christ who despises living works unless he can 
be first supplicated for grace and depleted of atoning blood ! 

How impossible it was for the real Jesus to imagine such a 
relation to himself! We may trust to the exquisite humanity of 
the record which makes him say, “If thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against 
thee, — leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.” In his book of etiquette, fraternity preceded ordinance ; 
it outranked every form of religious observance. The genuine 
person of Jesus stands full-statured in the comprehensive simpli- 
city of such texts, which were bitten by poverty and lowliness into 
the memory of disciples. Let us not tinker at the immortal 
words ; the Son of Man became a finished shape when he said: 
Pretend to no religion or devotion before any altar, till the 
demands of justice and brotherly love have been adjusted. Settle 
first with the claims of your morality; that may give you a re- 
ceipt for some aspect of religion: but at any rate the infinite 
debt will have been paid with your own blood, the same which 
runs in the atoning vein of Deity. 


Joun WEIss. 






















The Great Strike. 


THE GREAT STRIKE: 


ITS RELATIONS TO LABOR, PROPERTY, AND GOVERN- 
MENT. 


HE irrepressible conflict between labor and capital now 

and then breaks into an event of such general interest, a 
movement whereby people are acted upon so imperatively, that 
all classes sense the approach of forces destined to give law to 
recognized authorities. Not what is commanded, but what is 
just; not what is accepted, but what is true; not which side can 
overpower the other, but which will enact right, refusing to be in 
conflict with the nature and tendency of things, — these are the 
questions now confronting us. The late rupture between the 
railway managers and their employees is called a “strike,” which 
Worcester defines as “a cessation from work, as of workmen to 
extort higher wages ; a revolt; a mutiny;” and which Webster 
says is “to quit work in a body, or by combination, in order 
to compel employers to raise wages.” That is, according to 
the dictionaries, which in this respect correctly reflect public 
opinion and the less intelligent exponents of “law and order,” it 
is disorderly and -revolutionary for working people to have an 
opinion about their wages, and act on it associatively. Unmind- 
ful of the old maxim, “It takes two to make a bargain,” the dic- 
tionaries concede the initiative to capital, the child, and admonish 
labor, the parent, to recognize its child as the source of right and 
the natural exponent of liberty and order. So long as it is cap- 
ital striking down wages (irresistibly compelled to do so, let us 
admit), the action is accepted as orderly and proper. But if, 
obeying sterner necessities, to procure food and raiment for des- 
titute ones at home (if, indeed, they have a “home’”’), labor 
objects to a cut-down, or asks increase of wages, “ strike,”’ “ dic- 
tation,” “force,” “riot,” “rebellion,” —so many epithets of re- 
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buke fly about, that impartial observers instinctively look for the 
source of these plantation manners and morals which have sur- 
vived the abolition of chattel slavery. The lash is indeed out of 
fashion,! but ghastly spectres of want, gathering around the la- 
borer’s hearthstone, are the present means of coercion ! 

How to create want, how supply can “corner” demand, by 
legislative or commercial devices, so as to “make” money with- 
out earning it by personal service, is the impelling force of 
much that is called “ business,” but which is, really, repressive 
advantage-taking for speculative increase. The fact of labor’s 
artificial subjection and impoverishment by capital is so appa- 
rent to unbiased observers, that argument to show it would be 
superfluous, did not recognized exponents of thought gravely as- 
sert that, whatever there may be in other and older countries, 
there is no tyranny of capital in America; that laborers in our 
cities and manufacturing districts who would not be “ crowded 
out of existence by the mere fact of their numbers ” need not, and 
should not, contest the case with capitalists, but should quietly 
withdraw and “Go West.’”2 It is said that capital exercises no 
real tyranny, because labor is free to accept or reject the terms 
offered. But bound by subtler chains than of old, labor is en- 
slaved and defrauded by conditions and devices which capital 
creates and administers. Through the morally indefensible claim 
to profits ; through the control of land, water-courses, steam, rail- 
ways, currencies, and governments, — capital, by sheer compul- 
sive power, is master of the situation; can bide its time, and 
starve labor into submission. What whips, revolvers, and blood- 
hounds were to chattel bondage, usurped control of raw materials 





«The “New York Times” favors the reéstablishment of whipping posts, and 
quotes Henry Bergh, the distinguished opponent of cruelty /o anzma/s, as endorsing 
its barbarous suggestion! 

2“ The causes which tend to diminish abundance, and restrict the rewards of labor 
in the Old World, are not the same as exist in the New..... The efficient rem- 
edy, and indeed the only remedy, against pauperism, in an oyer-crowded country, 
must be emigration. .... We have as a source of abundance, and a certain barrier 
against want, that which no nation of Europe possesses; namely, an almost unlim- 
ited supply of cheap, fertile land.” — David A. Wells at the Detroit meeting of the 
American Social Science Association, 1875. 

“Tt is only by the most violent figure of speech that the workingman can be called 
a slave, or the capitalist a slave-holder.” — O. B. Frothingham in “ The Inquirer.” 

“ The trouble with the strikers in this case is that they have tried to tyrannize over 
the companies, over their own unemployed fellows, and over the community at large.” 
—F. £. Abbot in “ The Index.” 
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and the means of exchange, whereby want and destitution are 
produced to order, is to the profit system. 

The gravest and most fraudulent usurpation of capital is prop- 
erty in land, which begets vent, — the heaviest tax on business 
and labor in this and past ages ; vent, — not merely a charge for 
the wear and tear of buildings, which is an incidental item of cost, 
and justifiable as such, — but ground rent, an inexorable, perpet- 
ual, insatiable claim for the use of land, which, like air and light, 
is the gift of Nature, impartially bestowed on all, and for the pos- 
session or use of which no one can equitably take pay. Own- 
ership in mines, forests, and water-courses for what they will 
“yield” of the fruits of others’ labor is equally indefensible. The 
next usurpation of capital is credit-monopoly, which sustains 
usury, the upper millstone, between which and the lower mill- 
stone, vent, productive enterprise is ground into whatever results 
speculative cunning seeks. Four-fifths of the wages class pay 
for houses many times over, yet never own one; three-fourths of 
the employing class pay for capital many times over, in usury, yet 
are always in debt. While laborers are fortunate if they get paid 
for service once, “lucky” capitalists, by controlling the three 
great sources of power and accumulation, — namely, raw material, 
currency, and compulsory taxation, — get paid for little actual 
service largely and many times over, in the form of rent, usury, 
and other invasive gain, and thereby become “rich,” the creators 
of the values which others claim to own remaining “poor.” A 
third usurpation of capital is the asserted right of eminent do- 
main, whereby one or more go through your farm,! garden, or 
house for personal or corporate gain, — not for public service, 
the only ground on which such a right can equitably be’ granted 
or accepted.2 A fourth usurpation of capital is the subjection 
of woman by means which restrict her natural right to self- 
government and self-support, thereby making her helpless depen- 
dence a special force to depress the condition of all laborers. A 
fifth usurpation of capital is compulsory taxation, which enables 
it, irresponsibly, to take property and life directly (the other usur- 





t Your improvements, that is to say; the land is not, and never can be, yours. 

2“ The right of eminent domain is a right which a government possesses of taking 
the property of its subjects for necessary public uses at a fair valuation.” — Bouvier. 

“The inherent, sovereign power claimed by the legislature of a State of controlling 
private property for public uses.” — Barrill. 
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pations named enable capitalists to take property, liberty, and 
life indirectly) to maintain and perpetuate its tyrannous ex- 
tortions. Not to enumerate further invasions, capitalists, by 
denying to laborers their natural right to the free use of raw 
materials, and to the means of exchange at cost, not only en- 
slave and defraud working people, but make it absolutely impos- 
ble for them to live, except by leave of their unnatural masters. 
The dictionaries, therefore, are right in defining “strikes” as 
rebellion against the unjust claim of capitalists to so control raw 
material and exchange as to secure an income without work. 
But, in defining strikes as essentially mutinous and revolution- 
ary, the dictionaries conspire with capitalists against liberty and 
the natural rights of working people to property in the fruits of 
their labor.! 

In disclosing the invasive extortion implied in the very idea 
of capital, as authoritatively defined, 1 indirectly assert the right 
of private property. Except by free gift, it is impossible for one 
to gain a dollar without work, unless another loses a dollar that 
rightfully belongs to her or him.2_ Between labor, the parent, 
and property, its child, there is no conflict; an artificial crea- 
tion, naturally and inevitably perishable, property requires con- 
stant repair, the constant aid of labor to continue its existence. 
Fire, frost, rain, rust, the natural enemies of property, — not to 
mention thieves, —assail and destroy it, unless labor stands by 
to defend and preserve it. When, therefore, it ignores its per- 
ishable tendency, declines to recognize its natural dependence, 
presumes to dictate, and demands increase as tribute, property 
becomes capital, —that is, it becomes robbery. As authorita- 
tively defined, capital is wealth employed in reproduction for the 
sake of usury.3 But the claim of capital to increase is against 





It is needless to say that strikes, per se, are always objectionable ; agreement and 
prosperous codperation are natural and inevitable in the absence of disturbing ele- 
ments of intrusion and fraud, which it is for the best interest of all parties to elimi- 
nate. Personal conflicts may come of trivial causes, but a great, general revolt, like 
the railway strike, could not have occurred except by the violation of rights and in- 
terests common toall. To say it was caused by “ agitators,” “ communists,” or “ doc- 
trinaires ” is about as sensible as to say that the weather clerk produces storms, or 
that geologists are responsible for earthquakes. 

2“ For one very rich man there must be at least five hundred poor, and the afflu- 
ence of the few supposes the indigence of the many.” — Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” 
Vol. III, p. 73. . 

3 “Capital is that portion of wealth applied to reproduction which secures a com- 
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Nature and equity: it is against Nature because there is no real 
increase of value except through labor, but, on the contrary, inevit- 
able decay and loss ; it is against equity, because, if the labor of 
others saves his property from decay and thieves, the proprietor 
should pay for that service instead of presuming to ask rent, usury, 
or dividends, where nothing morally is due. For his actual, per- 
sonal service in reproduction, the proprietor should be paid; he 
should be paid also for the wear and tear of his property, less the 
cost of defending it, when unemployed, against decay and theft. 
If he takes profit, he isa robber. The claim of capital to increase 
denies the right of private property, for whatever gain the non- 
working proprietor takes is the fruit of others’ labor, for which 
he returns no equivalent. Hence, in behalf of property, as well as 
of labor, I demand the abolition of capital. Between capital and 
labor there can be no truce, and no compromise ; the conflict is as 
inevitable and irrepressible as between Northern liberty and 
Southern slavery.t Strikes are inevitable, liberty is assailed, and 
business prosperity, in a large, healthful, and permanent sense, 
is impossible, until the claim of capital to increase is utterly ex- 
terminated. 

Since labor is the source of wealth, and creates all values equi- 
tably vendible, it is the natural basis of ownership and exchange. 
“What one digs out of the earth with his own hands is his against 
the world,” said Calhoun ; but, if he offers the product of his 
digging for sale, he can equitably charge only for the labor re- 
quired to-produce it. It being his natural right to set the price 
on the product of his own labor, and he being the court of ulti- 
mate appeal as to whether he will hold or sell it, the only gov- 





pensation to its owner. If he uses any part of his wealth without multiplying it, it 
remains wealth, but is not capital. .... In so far as property does not remune- 
rate its owner, it ceases to be capital.” — Walker’s “ Science of Wealth,” pp. 58-9. 

1 Before I had carefully studied the property question, George L. Stearns, a prom- 
inent anti-slavery merchant of Boston, one of the founders of “ The Commonweaith,” 
and a heavy contributor to the large fund which made the existence of the New York 
“Nation” possible, startled me by remarking: “ There is nothing more to be said for 
capital than for slavery.” Josiah Quincy, senior, sensed the invasive and felonious 
nature of capital in saying; “ When wealth comes into power, the spirit of liberty 
never fails to go out.” Intelligent readers will see that the natural laws of value and 
exchange condemn speculative increase, some political economists to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It can be easily shown — but to go farther into that field is not 
within the purpose of this essay —that Labor Reform is. simply an anti-theft move- 
ment; all it asks is that people have intelligence enough to know what stealing is, 
and character enough to keep their hands off of other people’s property. 
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ernment needed to regulate him, when disposed to charge too 
much for his commodity, is, first, a correct idea of what is the 
just and honest price according to the principles of natural 
equity, and, second, the competitive presence of other workers 
offering their goods in the same free, open market. The “sur- 
vival of the fittest” is beneficently inevitable ; the capitalist is 
powerless against labor, unless the State, ‘“ we other folks,’’ steps 
in, and helps him to catch and fleece his victims. 

“ The best manure for land is the foot of the owner,” said Dr. 
Franklin ; property inheres not zz raw materials, but in the im 
provements made upon them. The work done, — sharpening a 
stake, building a city, turning a furrow, opening a mine, —the 
expenditure of life upon raw materials measures the extent to 
which they can be justly held or exchanged as property.! Since 
raw materials are not the product of human effort, they cannot 
equitably be held for gain, either through rent for their use, or 
price in sale; and since it is the natural right of every one to do 
her or his best, at her or his own cost, all monopoly of the means 
of exchange, of trade, currency, banking, travel, or transportation, 
is invasive and immoral. Hence, all accumulation of property 
from others’ earnings, through pretended ownership of raw ma- 
terials or monopoly of the means of exchange, is extortion by 
invasive methods, from its rightful owners, the laborers who pro- 
duced it. And since it is a conceded principle of statute and 
Common Law, as it is a self-evident truth in natural equity, 
that stolen property may be reclaimed by its rightful owners, no 
matter in whose hands it may be found, unless the holder can 
show that he or she gave a just equivalent for it in open market 
(there can be no truly free market while property in raw mate- 





1 “Since the essential principle on which private property is based is to assure to 
all persons what they have produced by their labor, it cannot apply to what is xo 
labor product, the raw material of the earth.” — Fohn Stuart Mill. 

“Cost is an equitable, and the only equitable, principle for the government of 
prices in the pecuniary commerce of mankind.” — Fosiah Warren, “ True Civiliza- 
tion,” p. 99. 

hat, quantities of labor, at all times and places, may be said to be of equal 
value to the laborer. In his ordinary state of health, strength, and spirits; in the 
ordinary degree of his skill and dexterity, — he must always lay down the same por- 
tion of his ease, his liberty, and his happiness. .... Labor alone, therefore, never 
varying in its own value, is alone the ultimate and real standard by which the value 
of all commodities can, at:all times and places, be estimated and compared. It is 
their real price ; money is their nominal price only.” — Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” 
Vol. I, p. 33- 
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rials and monopoly of the means of exchange exist), the pro- 
ducers of value may justly take possession of what they alone 
can furnish a labor title to. All exchange is properly taken to 
be equitable in the absence of evidence to the contrary,! as a 
person charged with crime is justly regarded as innocent until 
proved guilty. Whenever proprietors can be shown to have ap- 
propriated the earnings of others without rendering an equiva- 
lent in service for it, their claim to such property is morally void. 
And if it can be shown that property is held to the injury of 
others, by the laws of nations, as well as of Nature, such property 
then and there becomes contraband, and may rightfully be taken 
possession of, or destroyed, as the aggrieved party may think 
best. Moreover, since land and other raw materials are as ne- 
cessary to life as air and light, and since they take life who 
take the means of living, all proprietors who hold raw materials 
for gain otherwise than by personal labor upon them, destroy life 
to the extent that they thereby deprive others of these natural 
and indispensable means of living.2 The existing system of 
ownership, founded, as it is, on the supposed right to hold raw 
materials for gain, and otherwise to secure an income without 
work, is destitute of a defensible moral basis, and aggressively 
invades the liberty, property, and lives of useful people; hence 
all intelligent friends of zatural law and order will conspire to 
overthrow it. 

In the light of essential principles of natural equity, which I 
‘have briefly stated, let us now glance at the salient points of the 
late railway strike. Breaking out on the Baltimore and Ohio, at 
Martinsburgh, West Virginia, July 16, it flashed West, North, and 





1“ Three distinct species of property are known to the Common Law of England : 
viz., 1, goods and chattels of all sorts; 2, money; 3, claims or liabilities such as a 
debt called a chose in action. A thief cannot legally sell stolen goods to another ex- 
cept in open market. With respect of money, if the owner finds it in the hands of the 
thief, he may recover it. But any one who has taken it in the way of trade from the 
thief may hold it against the original owner; that is, as Lord Mansfield said, money 
cannot be recovered after it has been paid away in currency.” — Macleod’s “ Theory 
and Practice of Banking,” pp. 82-83. 

2 William B. Astor once said to Edward Everétt: “I am reputed to own millions 
of wealth, yet all I get out of it is my keeping — my board, clothes, and washing.” 
True, but in claiming to own the vast estate which, mainly through rent, was accu- 
mulated from the earnings of others, for which he returned no just equivalent, he 
kept thousands of his fellow-beings in destitute dependence, who otherwise would 
have availed themselves of natural resources and exchange to obtain comfort and 
competence. ‘ 
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East, until, within one week, one hundred thousand men were in- 
surgent, four thousand millions of property imperilled, and busi- 
ness, far and near, shuddered at impending disaster. Of the 
origin, progress, and suppression of this electric uprising, — its 
contagious unity, its aggressive purpose, its desolating incidents 
of burning and bloodshed, — the reader is already informed. Its 
remote cause lurks in the political, financial, commercial, and 
social usurpations of capital which I have briefly sketched, and 
which everywhere make working people, creators of wealth, poor, 
and successful manipulators of others’ earnings rich. Intelligent 
and careful study of the rights of property involved in the strike 
shows that the great bulk of wealth held by the managers of 
“trunk lines” does not morally belong to them. It also shows 
that this wealth is held, mainly, to enrich its “legal’’ owners, re- 
gardless of the injury which they deem it “necessary ” to inflict 
on labor and business. I pass, as incidental, stock-watering, bri- 
bery of Legislatures and Congress, and other “ necessary ” frauds 
which railway magnates practise to gain power and property.! 
I say incidental, because, gigantic as these frauds are, they still 
are trivial when compared with the enormous tribute which la- 
bor and business now pay, the stupendous piracy now accepted 
as legitimate, in the form of dividends on stock. On this claim 
to perpetual dividends, to fraudulent increase, the tug of war is 
to come.? 





1 Jay Gould once said under oath: “I needed the Legislatures of four States; and, 
in order to acquire them, I created the Legislatures with my money. I found that 
this is the cheapest way.” Naturally Mr. Gould now says: “ We shall shortly find 
ourselves living under a monarchy. I would give a million dollars to see Gen. Grant 
back in the White House.” 

2It is remarkable that neither party in this tremendous conflict sees the real issue. 
Voicing the claim of capitalists to increase, the “ New York Sun,” August 11, 1877, 
said: “ Railroad directors and managers are trustees strictly. It should be felony 
for them to make a profit out of their trusts beyond their salaries and the dividends 
on their stock..... Every dollar that the road-bed and locomotives of a railroad 
can possibly earn belongs to the stockholders.” When “The Sun,” which claims to 
“shine for all,” sees for itself clearly enough to realize that one who, through divi- 
dends, gets pay for stock more than once zs a rober, the distinguished editor of that 
influential newspaper will begin to comprehend the situation, and be better prepared 
to teach his half-million daily readers. Working-people, on the contrary, seem to 
suppose that the question is one of what they can live on, not what is due them. Not 

et awake to the tact that capital, not labor, has written, and still writes, most of the 
ooks on political economy, they accept the atrocious doctrine of Ricardo that “the 
natural price of labor is that price which is necessary to enable the laborers, one with 
another, to subsist, and to perpetuate their race without either increase or diminu- 
tion.” When the factory operatives of Fall River and New Bedford protested 
against reduction of wages because their families were suffering, their masters re- 
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Of the immediate cause of the strike the “ Baltimore Ameri- 
can,” of July 26, said: — 


“Tf this striking down of salaries to a point below the requirements of life has 
been for the purpose of continuing to pay eight or ten per cent. dividends, then the 
railroads have committed a great wrong, which should be remedied at the earliest 
practicable moment. They have, in that case, taken advantage of the necessities of 
their employees, and driven them into open resistance to what they conceive to be 
both tyranny and oppression. They may complain of the men combining for mutual 
protection, but are there not evidences in this strike that the railroads had also formed 
a combination against the men? On the fifteenth of July all the five trunk lines or- 
dered a reduction of the wages of their firemen to the extent of ten per cent. That 
this simultaneous act was the result of a combination will scarcely be disputed. If, 
therefore, the officials of different railroads have the right to combine to force down 
wages, no one can dispute the right of the men to combine to prevent their reduc- 
tion. But inso doing they must commit no unlawful act, infringing private rights.” 


By the statements of the officers of the Baltimore and Ohio, its 
net earnings last year were nearly four and a half millions, and 
a dividend of ten per cent. was paid onits stock. Nevertheless, 
while ten per cent. dividends were being declared, the wages of 
employees were repeatedly cut down, until first-class brakemen 
and firemen, who had been years on the road, were paid but one 
dollar and fifty-eight cents, and second-class employees but one 
dollar and thirty-five cents per day. Besides, men frequently 
were paid for but four or five days in the week, and often had to 
bear their own expenses while away from home on duty.t. The 
“New York Times,” of Saturday, July 21, said: — 





plied: “ This is a matter of business, not charity; we run for profit.” True; but busi- 
ness for speculative profit is robbery, and the question is what is justly due, not what 
operatives “need.” _ The cool arrogance with which factory lords crowd their ope- 
ratives into distress and misery to secure dividends, clutch what they can take, and 
make “laws” to sanction the claim, suggests stirring times in this quarter when the 
people seriously ask what is due them, not merely what they can live on. 

t James H. Graff, an intelligent citizen of Baltimore, writing to “The Word” in 
September, said: “The causes of the strike have been of long continuance, and 
are owing chiefly to the grinding policy of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and its 
president, John W. Garrett, who has always acted as if he were the Lord Proprietary 
of Maryland, and the State a mere adjunct or principality attached to the Railroad 
Company. Mr. Garrett—that the Company may shortly pay a dividend of ten per 
cent. to the capitalists, notwithstanding the gross mismanagement of the road, the 
lavish expenditures in the way of large salaries to the president’s favorites, and bribes 
to the city and State politicians who are owned body and soul by Mr. Garrett — has 
been cutting down the wages of the employees until the men do not now get enough 
to keep them from starvation. Some of the employees, under the present schedule 
of time and wages, as I have been informed, were only receiving about eight dollars 
per month, and finding themselves when compelled to lay over at way stations; and, 
upon being threatened with a further deduction of ten per cent., the men struck, and 
appealed to their fellow-workmen todo the same.” 
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“Tt is reported that some of the men whostruck on the Baltimore and Ohio Road 
have been earning a sum hardly sufficient for subsistence, and that the proposed re- 
duction would leave them less wages than are adequate for the support of life. If 
this is true, it is deplorable, both as regards the condition of the men and the condi- 
tion of the railroad corporation. It is no less deplorable that men needy enough to 
accept the reduced terms can be found. Just now, however, this is not the question. 
Ours is a free country, and the right of a man to get the best price he can for his 
work necessarily involves the converse of the proposition: a man or corporation may 
procure labor at the lowest possible cost. It is a pretty bad state of things when 
able-bodied men are obliged to work for three or four dollars a week, and pay extra 
expenses for board out of that.” 


Of the posture of affairs on the Pennsylvania Central, the 
“Boston Herald,” of Thursday, July 26, said : — 


“The general account of the road, as made up by its own officers on the thirty-first 
of December last, shows that, after paying the $1,510,984.49 into the surplus fund, 
there was in the treasury a cash balance of $1,854,945.29 and in the hands of freight 
and passenger agents (s¢c) $1,758,400.77. Thus it appears from the company’s own fig- 
ures that, after having salted down in the surplus fund more than a million and a half 
of dollars, paid an eight per cent. dividend and all interest upon bonds, taxes, and ex- 
penses of every name and nature, there was in the treasury, January 1, 1877, avail- 
able cash assets derived from profits of the year previous amounting to $3,613,31 5.06. 
In view of such a statement, not only of solvency, but of a prosperity almost unex- 
ampled in the history of railroads in the United States, it will be hard to convince 
the people that the recent change in the schedule of wages and hours of service of 
the intelligent men by whom this enormous wealth was earned was either reasonable 
or just. Still, it was a mistake for the employees to attempt to right their wrongs 
by brute force.” 


Another leading capitalist newspaper, fully indorsing the 
above statements, concludes as follows :— 


“Tf these statements of the financial condition and the business of the roads are true, 
there is no good reason for the reduction of the wages of the employees, unless cor- 





The well-known newspaper correspondent, “Gath,” adds : “ Mr. Garrett is the father 
of the great riot. He has little or no knowledge of human nature, and had experi- 
mented upon his operatives so frequently and so successfully that he had no idea they 
could make a successful strike. At last they had no alternative but to strike or die. 
He never kept up any relations of reciprocity or sympathy with his men, and yet in- 
dulged the dream, at times, that his mere monetary success would make him Presi- 
dent of the United States. People in this country do not respect money dissociated 
from democratic charity. Mr. Garrett will hardly die with the fame he expected. He 
is not popular in Baltimore with the rich; he is not known to the poor. A respect- 
able man in many respects, he forgot his plain duty to the men he employed. He 
never sought to improve their condition, though they were very faithful to his inter- 
ests. He cut down their pay three times in the course of a few months, and yet 
increased their work. Like another Pharaoh, he made his bondmen build bricks 
without straw. 
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porations are allowed to justify themselves by the plea that the men are so situated 
that they must accept such wages as they see fit to offer. Ifthis defence is received 
as sufficient, the corporations will need no other, should they undertake to compel 
this class of employees to serve them without any remuneration.” 


These unquestionable facts, from sources which will not be 
accused of having special sympathy with labor as against capital, 
indicate the state of affairs at many other points which the re- 
volt reached. According to Poor’s ‘“ Manual of Railroads,” the 
net dividends on railway stock in this country in 1876 amounted 
to sixty-eight million thirty-nine thousand dollars; in 1873 to 
sixty-seven million one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 
These dividends were paid not only on money actually invested, 
but also on fabulous amounts of watered stock, making the actual 
dividend paid to “ owners,” in many cases, more than twice the 
eight or ten per cent. named. The net profit of American roads, 
reported by the same authority, including as it does large addi- 
tions to surplus funds, is vastly more than the above limit. While 
it is true that a large amount of railroad stock pays no dividends,! 
the lines on which the strike most intensely prevailed have ac- 
cumulated vast wealth, and pay high dividends, at the cost of 
crowding their operatives to the verge of starvation. Hence the 
strikers on the Baltimore and Ohio, and Pennsylvania Central, 
asked very much less than justice ; they asked only a very small 
part of what is actually due them out of the earnings of thgse 
roads. Their request was refused, offers of arbitration and con- 
ference were insolently rejected, and military force, State and 
National, was invoked to put them down. In all the parties to 
this struggle, arid among all the observers outside of it, probably 





tI need not say that these non-paying roads are not run on labor reform principles ; 
their depressed condition may have resulted from fraud, mismanagement, or too little 
business along their lines to enable them to pay even running expenses. It is a no- 
ticeable fact that most railroads are originally built with money contributed by private 
individuals and local, State, or National municipalities to facilitate communications 
and help business, and that the original stockholders rarely get dividends, or even 
recover the principal. The money is made out of them by subsequent “owners,” 
who control and run them for what their docile patrons “yield.” Statistics show 
that, if the leading lines were run on the labor-cost principle, the average passenger 
rates would be about one-half of one cent per mile, — that is, about one-fifth of present 
rates! Readers can imagine what am increase of communication and of business, 
what going to and fro for knowledge and service, would result, if railway managers 
worked for honest livings instead of for profits. The present Josiah Quincy of Bos- 
ton can furnish convincing figures on this point. 
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there is not one person who can sincerely say that the conduct 
of the managers towards their men was just. The unanimous 
opinion among all classes, on the contrary, is that their conduct 
was plainly unjust. Yet government and the leading exponents 
of both the great political parties and of the newspaper press, 
fiercely sided with injustice against labor. In asserting their 
natural right to live by their labor,.and a just claim to owner- 
ship in, at least, a part of their earnings, the strikers modestly as- 
serted the claims of labor, and also the morally defensible rights 
of property. The officials, on the contrary, represented the ex- 
isting financial, commercial, and political power of the strong to 
plunder the weak. In siding with capital against labor in such 
an issue, government reveals its own despotic, felonious char- 
acter, and makes plain to all eyes the kind of “law and order” 
which good citizens are called upon to support. 

Ought labor to contest such an issue, or quietly withdraw and 
succumb? Every interest of liberty, of justice, of order and civ- 
ilization, demanded that labor should contest its case. In the 
early years of the American rebellion against British invasion, 
after “‘rioters’’ had shot “red-coats”’ in the streets of Boston, 
and “ property” had been “destroyed” by the insurgents, Lord 
Chatham, in behalf of liberty and creative enterprise, said in Par- 
liament, ‘‘ Thank God that the Colonies have resisted!’’ The in- 
spiring unanimity with which labor associations in the States, 
Cahada, and Europe indorsed the strike ; the irresistible sympa- 
thy of all disinterested observers with the weaker side; the ear- 
nest desire of business men to induce the rail lords to concede 
something to the train men; and the prompt refusal of the mili- 
tia to fire on. the people, — indicate the tendency of the real 
and permanent forces of society to side with right against usur- 
pation. Ignorant of their rights and of means to make those 
rights respected, working people often take measures of resist- 
ance which are abortive and indefensible. In this case, the deed 
which electrified the nation, and made the battle in Pittsburgh, 
Sunday, July 22, the Bunker Hill of a new revolution, was born 
of impulse, not of intention. No labor association advised, the 
defrauded train men themselves did not intend, burning railway 
property ; the reckless firing of over-zealous and misinformed sol- 
diers on unoffending citizens provoked it: and, thanks to that 
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Overruling Intelligence which makes men do, impulsively, better 
than they know or intend, the torch of resistance taught the 
rail lords, and all other aggressors upon human rights, a lesson 
which is seriously studied the world over. Since the property 
of the Pennsylvania Central was largely accumulated out of the 
earnings of others, who thereby were defrauded of their rightful 
property ; and since it was used to enforce and perpetuate the im- 
poverishment and subjugation of working people, — the burning 
of it, while adjacent private and comparatively innocent property 
was scrupulously respected, shows clear moral discrimination guid- 
ing a retributive tornado, and ranks that event in history with 
casting British Tea into Boston Harbor and the sublime heroism 
of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry. 

The different sections of the Labor Reform movement with 
which I have the honor to serve do not think the destruction of 
life or property a judicious method of advancing any reform. 
We reject the philosophy of strikes, oppose trades-union mo- 
nopolies of labor, and discard every other style of associative or 
legislative intrusion to settle this question. Personally a non- 
resistant, I would not take another’s life to save my own. Asking 
no favors for labor but that it be let alone, I seek to abolish cap- 
ital, — that is, robbery, — by unrestricted enterprise, by peaceful 
methods of evolution looking to opportunity and reciprocity. But 
as our sympathies are with the Colonial right to self-government 
against British invasion, with slaves against masters, so impar- 
tial observers recognize the Pittsburgh strikers as morally law- 
ful belligerents, and concede to them all the rights of defensive 
warfare. Many.students of labor so far transcend the diction- 
aries that they concede to the strikers the right to cease work, 
but furiously denounce their efforts to prevent under-bidders 
from taking their places. The zeal of these thoughtful partisans 
of capital is commendable, but unintelligent ; it is commendable, 
because coercion, at all times and in all places, is ill-advised and 
abortive: the more you attempt to enforce obedience. or agree- 
ment, the less you have it. It is unintelligent, because it over- 
looks the fact that the rail lords hold their places, and fix their 
own salaries and the salaries'and wages of their employees, 
through successful usurpation and robbery. If “supply and de- 
mand” is good for employees} if train men should be hired at the 
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lowest market price of their labor, —why not fill the offices of 
President and Superintendent with the lowest capable bidder ? 
If the beneficent law of supply and demand prevails on those 
roads, how does it happen that the hardest and most exhausting 
and repulsive work is paid one dollar per day, while the expen- 
sive figure-head, the President, for work which he would much 
rather do at the same price than serve as gravel-tosser or fireman, 
receives, in salary and dividends, from one hundred to one thou- 
sand dollars, or more, per day? When liberty is respected, the 
hardest and most repulsive work will be paid highest, — not low- 
est, as now, under this systematic repression called “law and 
order.” 

The powers that were “virtuously”’ raved against slave insur- 
rections, but the “law and order” which murdered Nat Turner 
and John Brown is now seen to have been the sinning cause of 
those labor “ riots ;”’ and negroes with their friendly white conspi- 
rators are remembered with gratitude for their efforts to destroy a 
wicked system. The Pittsburgh strikers were very moderate in 
their demands, and marvelously discriminating in their methods 
of asserting them. Those who so hastily and hotly denounce 
them will be more likely to command the respect of intelligent 
listeners, if they candidly inquire what basis in right, reason, or 
the general welfare there is for the extraordinary power which 
Thomas A. Scott and his aids, Governor Hartranft of Pennsylva- 
nia and President de facto Hayes, presumed to administer in this 
struggle for life against invasion. Careful study of the grave is- 
sues involved discloses the fact that capital, at every point, was 
the aggressor, and that most of the alleged “crimes” of the peo- 
ple were strictly defensive of their natural right to property in 
their own earnings. Washington, Adams, and the rest threw 
off the British yoke from their own necks, but “ constitution- 
ally”” held negroes in bondage, “one hour of which,” Jefferson 
said, “was fraught with more misery than ages of that we rose 
against ;”” yet we make out a case for them, knowing that the 
main issue was whether or not the Colonies had the right to se- 
cede from Great Britain. Garrison, Grant, and Greeley, in “the 
war for the Union,” crushed out secession, the cardinal principle 
of self-government, the pivotal force and philosophical method of 
peaceful evolution; yet the “bloodshed and burning” of those 
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bewildered, invasive “ Unionists” are forgotten in the redeeming 
fact that four million chattel slaves went free. Trades-unionism 
attempts a monopoly of labor in behalf of equity and liberty, — 
the best move that many now can see to make against the coer- 
cive sway of capital. It is an attempt to hold labor “ for a rise,” ! 
—a speculative sin of which capital has a monopoly! When 
these two great forces lock horns in conflict, the question is 
whether the outs, — those in search of work, — shall be used by 
invaders to crush the invaded. Sunk in ignorance and squalor, 
working people, like capitalists gorged with ill-gotten wealth and 
power, are capable of all sorts of invasion and tyranny ; but this 


does not alter the fact that they are the aggrieved party, and that . 


capitalists must recede from their usurpations before they, or 
their “ governments,” have any moral right to call insurgents to 
order. Humble indeed was the request of the strikers; they 
asked only bread, which was theirs without asking. Capital 
gave them bayonets. | 

“Whom the gods would destroy, they first make mad” often 
proves true of the deluded exponents of arbitrary power. With- 
out interrogating that mysterious force, the Logic of Events, or 
presuming to divine the purpose of invisible Intelligence or In- 
telligences, it is apparent that life-taking repression inflames the 
very spirit which it aims to quench. When capital slew all that 
was mortal of the hero of Harper’s Ferry, a New England poet 2 
wrote : — 


“Not any spot six feet by two 
Will hold a man like thee ; 
_John Brown will tramp the shaking earth 
From Blue Ridge to the sea, 
Till the strong angel come at last, 
And ope each dungeon door, 
And God’s Great Charter holds and waves 
O’er all his humble poor.” 


How that slain laborer’s Purpose led the stormy strife, “ march- 
ing on,” till the nation and the world rang With the hallelujahs 





1 Except where trades-unionism attempts to “protect” it by monopoly, “labor is 
almost always offered for sale without reservation of price; other commodities almost 
HEVOTs . 60's Labor, differing in this respect from every other commodity, will not 
ee It is around the hired laborer that the real contest rages.” — Thornton 
“On Labour,” p. 70. 

2 Rev. Edmund H. Sears, in “The Monthly Religious Magazine,” December, 1859 
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of negro emancipation, history tells. One month before the 
great event in Pittsburgh, which gives nerve and purpose to the 
growing thought of toiling millions, Franklin B. Gowen, Presi- 
dent of the Reading Railroad, and John F. Hartranft, Governor 
of Pennsylvania, strangled on a capitalists’ scaffold eleven labor 
reformers, guilty of resolutely, perhaps rashly, staking what there 
was of this world to them in defence of the natural right of coal 
miners to live by their labor. They were members of the “ An- 
cient Order of Hibernians,” in the preamble to whose Constitu- 
tion are these lines : — 


“Brethren, the Supreme Being has implanted in our nature tender sympathies ahd 
most humane feelings towards our fellow-creatures in distress, and all the happiness 
that human nature is capable of enjoying must flow and terminate in the love of God 
and our fellow-creatures.” 


By means usual in defensive warfare, these men, known in 
slang phrase as “ Mollie Maguires,” did their best to resist the 
merciless extortions by which land lords and rail lords amass 
wealth from the mines of the “ Keystone State,”! which are a free 
gift of Nature, first, to those who descend into their dark and 
dangerous caverns to work them, and, next, to consumers of coal 
who give an honest equivalent for the labor of producing it. Ar- 
rested, tried, and convicted on evidence which would not be taken 
in any court against men of wealth or position, — evidence which 
was called for by their leading oppressors, and furnished to order 
by an “Agency” which, for money, works up “cases” of this 
kind,2— these eleven manual laborers, “all dying like men,” “all 





1 Ex-Senator Cameron is said to have bought forty years ago a spur of Broad Moun- 
tain, Pennsylvania, for one hundred dollars, which has since been rated as “ worth” 
one million dollars, and to have “made” out of it, at times, one hundred dollars per 
day! 

2 The “Boston Herald,” a bitter enemy of these martyrs to labor reform, said: 
“A little while before, a man had been quietly set to cok to whose bravery, cool- 
ness, and faithful service the final triumph of justice is chiefly due. This was James 
McParlan, a young detective connected with the Pinkerton agency of Chicago. He 
joined the order, and became intimate with its members, plans, methods, and secrets 
generally. . .... The man whose courage and persistence and brains have done 
most for the unravelling of this mystery, the punishment of the guilty, and the pro- 
tection of peaceful citizens should not be forgotten. This man is Mr. Franklin B. 
Gowen, the president of the Reading Railroad. He saw the necessity of doing some- 
thing, and did something. He employed the detectives, and has taken an active part 
in the prosecution of the murderers at the risk of his own life... .. Of course it 
cannot be told what vengeance the unhung Molly Maguires may yet take for the 
death of their comrades yesterday, but, when the ropes were placed about the necks 
of the eleven murderers, the order to which they belonged was practically dead. So 
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protesting their innocence,” were put out of life with a ferocity 
which shocked the civilized world, reénforced the miner’s cause 
with the disinterested moral feeling of all observers, and kindled 
in working people everywhere a prophetic sense of fiery retri- 
bution to come. After the executions of June 21, which, as a 
barbarous exercise of power, are without a parallel in the judicial 
annals of modern history, newspapers said that the order to 
which these men belonged was “ practically dead ;” in the flam- 
ing lesson of Pittsburgh on July 22, editorial seers can ponder 
their vaticinations, and capitalists study the tendency of their 
vindictive policies. I recall the dark deed here not so much to 
note the fact that capital, not labor, was the invasively responsi- 
ble actor in this atrocious savagery, as to remind capitalists and 
other injudicious exponents of de facto “law and order” that 
they are the last persons who can afford to send these grave is- 
sues from conscientious tribunals of reason in the realm of mind 
down to the fierce arbitrament of passionate physical force.t_ Gov- 
ernment is never so weak as when it makes martyrs of opponents, 
and never so wicked as when, itself the usurper, it kills those 
“suilty” of asserting Natural Right. When William of Orange 
was told that certain of his critics sought to be martyrs, he re- 
plied: “Tell them they shall not have a chance in my reign.” 
The consummate statesmanship of Abraham Lincoln is apparent 
in nothing more than in his steady refusal to employ retaliatory 
measures or punish enemies. To the chastening influence of 
his humane thought, and to the clear-seeing, firm philanthropy of 
Charles Sumner, it is largely due that the annals of the Union 
are so free from vindictive bloodshed in its treatment of insur- 
gents. What have labor reformers done that they should be hung 
to order by the dozen, when slaveholders, who shed a deluge of 





ends the only thoroughly organized attempt to reproduce on American soil the bar- 
barities of the English trades-unions.” 

1A clear-headed Englishman, at cool distance, calmly watching the progress of 
events here, says: “ Those who produce can destroy. ‘Fhe match box is in every 
house! The welfare and lives of the wives and children of the Workers must natu- 
rally and righteously be more sacred to them than the property of the usurers. If the 
existence of huge quantities of food and goods which the Producers have made is 
used as an excuse for depriving them and their dearest ones of food and clothing, 
then ‘property will be in danger’—and who will be to blame? If strikers are 
‘ruffians,’ it is you who make the ruffians, ye usurers, and it is well that you should 
not always escape from the consequences.” — W. Freeland, Editor of “ The Socialist,” 
52 Scotland Street, Sheffield, England? 
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blood, and sanctioned the sickening cruelties of Libby Prison 
and Andersonville, go free! That Governor Hartranft and the 
railway kings could have permitted, much less incited, the judi- 
cial massacre of June 21; that President de facto Hayes and his 
political and financial advisers can think the train men’s revolt is 
“suppressed” by the measures which they have employed, or 
now propose, — indicates utter dearth of statesmanship in the 
seats of power, and the prevalence of utter ignorance of the la- 
bor question and of working people among those who now pre- 
sume to govern. 

The new order of things, which labor reform heralds and the 
strike hastens, will prove every way beneficent, if people’s minds 
are large and well-informed enough to receive it. In this re- 
spect nothing could be more encouraging than the general revival 
of thought on the labor question which the strike has promoted.1 
The growing impression that, if something is not done, “ some- 
thing will do itself,” in a way not altogether satisfactory to 
established interests, indicates commendable deference to the 
progressive tendency of things. Lord Brougham said the Eng- 
lish government survives because it knows when to bend; ac- 
cording to Daniel Webster, the right of revolution always exists ; 
and Dr. Arnold of Rugby saw that nothing is so convulsive as 
the strain to keep things where they are when opposed to advanc- 
ing tendencies. To expect, respect, and encourage growth is the 
beginning of social wisdom. The Republican party of Ohio, in 
the recent election, partly to win votes, but probably as the best 
suggestion it could make, proposed as a remedy government con- 
trol of railroads. That is, they proposed to cure an evil by in- 





1“ A worse danger to our institutions than Mississippi or South Carolina could show 
now stares us in the face, and can no longer be laughed at or ignored. The whole 
labor question now demands, as never before, the consideration of our wisest men.” 
— Boston Herald. i 

“The scene in Pittsburgh on Saturday night and Sunday was altogether too strong 
a reminder of Paris under the Commune to be agreeable.” — Boston Advertiser. 

“The magnitude of the evil to be met and dealt with can hardly be overstated.” 
— Thomas A. Scott in“ North American Review.” 

“ By the light of flames at Pittsburgh we may see approaching a terrible trial for 
free institutions in this country. The Communist is here. In other lands he has 
forced property to prefer despotism to spoliation, and intelligent labor to prefer des- 
potism to anarchy. .... This enemy touches the railway system, and, as if by magic, 
two hundred thousand miles of rails, which bear the commerce of a continent, are 
useless ; two hundred millions of property are deprived of present value, and a half 
million of workmen are thrown out of employ.”— Wm. M. Grosvenor in “ Interna- 
tional Review.” 
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creasing it! Mr. Scott, in the venerable pages of the “North 
American Review,” calls for more soldiers ; the modest purpose 
of his literary effort is, in the words of the “ New York Sun,” to 
induce “the American people to raise a standing army of fifty 
thousand men, and maintain it at an annual expense of fifty mil- 
lion dollars, in order to enable him, with greater security, to re- 
duce the wages of his employees”! The “Evening Post” and 
the “ Nation” pray for a “strong government,” whatever that 
may be. Mr. Grosvenor, quoted above, expects social concord 
when those leisurely citizens who are forbidden, by lack of a job, 
to “go gaily to their work” with “thousands of little tin pails 
glistening in the morning sunlight” shall be good and wise 
enough to “Go West.” But probably the new order of things, 
steadily approaching, has a mind of its own, — namely, that we 
all may as well condescend to be governed by the laws of Nature 
until we can make better. 

The chief foe of “law and order” now seems to be what is 
termed the “Communist.” Years ago it was the “ Doctrinaire,” 
a scholarly agitator who, in 1815, represented a class of politi- 
cians seeking to establish in France a Constitution resembling 
that of England; “a philosophical party regarded by their oppo- 
nents as theorists.” So the “Communist,” when stripped of 
the blood-red outfit, the daggers and revolvers with which im- 
aginative capitalists clothe him, is a mild-eyed thinker, foolish 
enough to suppose people should be permitted to mind their own 
business. That king of terrors, the Paris Commune, simply pro- 
posed local self-government of cities and towns, like what we have 
in New England, instead of military centralization, which now, 
under the so-called “ Republic,” as formerly under the Empire, 
prevails in France. The forcible redistribution of property and 
indiscriminate slaughter of capitalists are “communistic” meas- 
ures which exist only in the fertile imaginations of affrighted 
knights of the quill. The “bloody International” is the coming 
peace party of the world. Those who think it worth while to read 
about and understand the purposes of this rising power will find 
them concisely set forth in the Address of the French Section of 
Boston in 1873, or in the more recent manifestoes of the Italian 
sections in Europe. Favoring that kind of government which 
“governs least,” they propose to relieve labor and business of 
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the crushing burdens with which the intrusive laws of capitalists 
now encumber them. To indicate something of the ideas and 
purposes of “incendiary” Communists and “bloody” Interna- 
tionalists, I give a few extracts from the above mentioned “ Ad- 
dress” :— 


“Many members of the International are of the opinion that, if strict justice were 
once established in the world, the tables would be turned, and that some persons 
who are now dispensing charity to the poor would be receiving charity at the hands 
of the working people. 

“The subjugation of the working man to capital’ is not an ultimate fact: there 
are grounds and reasons for that ‘subjugation.’ Those grounds and reasons are to 
be found in positive and arbitrary legislation which creates privileges. Protective 
tariff laws enhance the price of products, and so carry diminished consumption, 
and consequent privation, into every poor household in the land; they moreover 
strengthen and confirm the control of the labor market by capital. Arbitrary pri- 
vileges granted to chartered corporations translate themselves into outrages upon 
wage-laborers. Restrictions upon the use of a circulating: medium based on products, 
— whether those restrictions are in the form of swindling banking-laws, or of laws 
(such as those borne on the Massachusetts statute-book) prohibiting the circulation of 
bills of exchange, due-bills, checks and drafts, and the like, as currency, — deprive the 
workingman of natural and just rights, and put him at disadvantage. It is not nec- 
essary to speak of railroad monopolies, of the giving away of public lands to specu- 
lators, and of a thousand kindred iniquities. All laws creating privileges tend, and 
work, to defraud the workingman of his fair wages; and it is by the operation of ty- 
rannical and wicked positive laws, and not, as is sometimes calumniously affirmed, 
by the improvidence of the laborer, that the workingman has been, and is, brought 
into ‘subjection’ to capital. That subjection is therefore arbitrary, artificial, and 
not natural : it is contrary to the normal order of things. It is impossible to organ- 
ize a privilege in favor of the workingman, as such; for, as soon as a workingman 
is privileged, he is a member of the favored classes, and must exercise his privilege, 
if at all, to the detriment of working people. The International Association, in its 
inaugural address of 1864, defines its position as follows: ‘Landlords and money- 
lords will always make use of their political privileges to defend their economic 
privileges. Instead of helping on the emancipation of labor, they will continue to 
clog it with all possible obstacles. Zhe achievement of political supremacy has, there- 
Sore, become THE FIRST DUTY of the working class’ .... 

“Economic laws creating privileges are usually enacted at the instance of persons 
intent upon private interest, and for temporary purposes, without foresight of the 
permanent privileges which those laws create. For example, the banking laws 
were passed in the interest of the stockholders and officers of the banks, without any 
special intention, or even thought, of bothering the working people in their indirect 
exchanges of labor for labor. The giving away of the public lands was, and is, for the 
purpose of enriching the persons who received them, and are receiving them, — not 
for the purpose of leaving future generations of workingmen without homes. The 
immediate purpose is to cheat and rob the people, not to enslave them. The whole 
thing is one of short-sighted avarice, rather than of concerted ambition; and the 
subjection of the laborer comes incidentally only, and ‘without observation.’ The 
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servitude of the working class is of indirect, but efficacious, LEGAL origin ; the eman- 
cipation of the working class must come, therefore, — the nature of the State being 
what it now is, —from political action, resulting, not in the making of new laws, — 
for very few new laws, perhaps none, are called for, — but in thg repeal of all exist- 
ing laws that breed, and hatch out, privileges. It is for this reason that the ‘achieve- 
ment of political supremacy by the working class has become A DUTY.’ 

“The members of the International are no office-seekers. They are confident 
that, with the abolition of privileges, nine-tenths of the existing political offices, since 
they are constituted as privileges, and with a view to the protection of privileges, 
will also be abolished. The abolition of privileges would also abolish the necessity 
for ninety-nine one-hundredths of the current legislation. Many members of the In- 
ternational maintain that office-holders should no longer be paid, as they are now, 
fancy salaries, but that they should be paid, like other workingmen, simple working- 
men’s wages. This plan succeeded well in the Commune of Paris during the siege, 
and provided a superior class of public functionaries ; better men, and more competent 
men, taken directly from the working class, were hired by the Commune at a dollar 
and a half per day than had been hired by the old governments at five times those 
wages. If special honor is attached to any position, that honor should be counted 
as a part of the wages, and the pay in money should be proportionately less. If 
there were no privileges to be protected, the necessities for political government 
would go on gradually diminishing, and the social autonomy of the people would 
gradually establish itself outside of the government. ‘The best government is the 
government which governs least.’ The public treasury ought to be kept, at all times, 
nearly empty, so that knaves and adventurers may not be tempted to thrust their 
fingers into it. The people should be rich, and the government should be very poor. 
The triumph of the International would throw an effectual wet blanket on the exist- 
ing lust for public positions, and would cause a return to productive pursuits, and to 
day’s wages, of many very brilliant, but now worse than useless, members of society.” ! 


These extracts also indicate the faith and drift of the labor 
reform movement. Eight and ten hour laws, tariff intrusions, 
Granger restrictions, ‘‘ codperative”” war on “ middle-men,” the 
Greenback delusion, government work shops, State and National 
labor bureaus,—all these, though well-meant protests against 
present injustice, are suggestions of those who either do not dis- 
cern clearly the spirit and scope of labor reform, or have not 
succeeded in making themselves understood. 

Mr. Grosvenor, in his very able article referred to above, falls 
into a prevailing mistake that labor reform, or what he calls “ com- 
munism,” is of foreign origin. It is really only a new assertion of 
the ideas of self-rule and self-support which Jefferson put into the 
Declaration of 1776 ; which suggested the doctrines of “ Cost the 
limit of Price” and “ Individual Sovereignty” proclaimed by Jo- 





«International Address,” pp. 15-18. 
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siah Warren from New Harmony, Indiana, in 1830; which in- 
spired Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations” a hundred years ago ; 
which Proudhon announced from Paris in 1840; and which appear 
in the last utterance of John Stuart Mill.1 Mr. Grosvenor is also 
mistaken in supposing that labor reform assails the rights of prop- 
erty. If he agrees with Henry Clay, who, in defending chattel 
slavery, said, “‘ What statute law defines as property, is property,” 
he is right. But, if he accepts the essential principles of politi- 
cal economy, which truly affirm service to be the source and ba- 
sis of wealth, he is wrong. “Hatred of the rights of property 
has made insidious war upon it through the forms of law,” he 
says; certainly. Every law which enables one to get pay for a 
debt more than once, in the form of interest; for buildings or 
other improvements more than once, in the form of rent; for 
railway, factory, or other stock more than once, in the form of 
dividends, — invades property and sanctions robbery. What he 
stigmatizes as “Communist repudiation” at the West is the death- 
struggle of farmers with Usury.2. These are the men who, in- 
nocently accepting the “ go-west” philosophy, are now fighting, 
not merely for the money they carried with them, but for improve- 
ments of the land, which present “ laws” enable railway and usury 
extortionists to take from their rightful owners. Mr. Grosvenor 
rightly denounces communism, but he launches his adjectives at 
the wrong men. Truly, as he says, “The Communist is here!” 
You will find him under the hat of Astor; of Vanderbilt, Scott, 
Garrett; of every man who accepts gain through compulsive 
methods. The irresponsible control and distribution of property 
is the object of our banking system, our railway system, our tel- 
egraph system, 3 our land-tenure system, our civll service system, 





1“ The social problem of the future is how to unite the greatest individual liberty 
of action with a common ownership in the raw materiais of the globe, and an equal 
participation in the benefits of combined labor.” — “Autobiography,” p. 232. 

2 The farmer builds better than he knows, for there is no debt where the princi- 
pal has been paid once in the form of interest. This kind of “repudiation” Moses 
calls “The Lord’s Release.” It was an assertion of the right of labor to its own 
which made the administrations of Solon and Lycurgus memorable in history and 
respected by all intelligent believers in natural equity. (See Plutarch’s Lives). 

3 One night last August, William Orton, Henry N. Smith, and Jay Gould met Mr. 
Vanderbilt in his Saratoga parlors and consolidated the Western Union and Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Telegraph companies, divided among themselves and friends seven 
millions of stock, a agreed to raise the rates throughout the nation. By this quiet 
transaction an increased tax of millions annually is levied on the American people; 
yet this munificent raid on labor and business is unnoticed by those fierce denouncers 
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the political party systems, and our whole compulsory taxation 
system. Compulsory money; compulsory schools ; compulsory 
revenues ; compulsory military service, — not a law on local or 
National statute books that would stand a day, were not bayonets 
behind it! If Mr. Grosvenor seeks “ Communists,” let him turn 
to the ruling political and financial magnates, whom he conspires 
with against labor and property, but no longer waste his eloquence 
on poverty-stricken strikers. 

Well, the vast usurpation rests on bayonets, and the bayonets 
are beginning to think! Two, grave and startling lessons the 
strike teaches : 1, that property held to the injury of others there- 
by becomes contraband in the war of capital on labor, as in other 
wars ; 2, that it is not only the privilege, but the duty, of sol- 
diers to decline to support capital against right. More sacred in 
history than Lexington or Yorktown will be the ground where 
militia-men stacked their arms, refusing to fire on the insurgents ! 
The intelligent feeling and heroic decision of a Non-Resistant 
Soldier — the most significant figure towering above common 
men in the new century of American nationality — have carried 
this case from gory battle-fields to the supreme court of rea- 
son. In vain is appeal to “strong governments” and standing 
armies; Europe has.those, but the growing forces of the Com- 
mune and the International take the field, not to destroy, but 
to fraternize, and to say to empires, monarchies, and pseudo- 
republics, with their savage attendants, “ Be no more officers of 
ours!” The strike is suppressed and capital once more victo- 
rious ; but victorious as Britain was at Bunker Hill, and Brooks 
over Sumner ‘bleeding in the Senate Chamber. Whether in 
thoughtful service in their old stations ; whether in prison, wan- 
dering as forlorn tramps, or at rest in impartial earth, which re- 
ceives alike rich and poor,—of their cause, as Galileo of the 
world, the strikers can say, “It moves!” 

Mr. Scott, whose pen is cordially welcomed in this debate, 
says: “ The conduct of the rioters was entirely inconsistent with 





of trades-unionists who think that the hand of one poor man should not be used by 
speculative robbers to snatch bread from the destitute family of another! In the 
“dark ages ” the robber barons, from their castle caves in the mountains, swept down 
on the passing trade and industry of the Free Cities. The more lucrative piracies of 


to-day give the robbers metropolitan residences and imperial revenues by legislative 
sanction ! 
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the idea that this movement could have been directed by serious, 
right-minded men, bent on improving the condition of the labor- 
ing classes.” True; for the strike, with all its excesses, was the 
fruit of 42s system, not ours. Probably few, if any, of the train 
men ever attended labor reform conventions or examined atten- 
tively their widely-scattered ideas. But, one with light, air, and 
warmth, truth penetrates all Being, moving the humblest to 
nobler thought and endeavor. With the labor issues comes also 
another great problem, — the government of cities. As he con- 
templates the vast interests involved in a railway system control- 
ling four thousand millions of property and having five hundred 
millions of yearly revenues; as he looks towards Pittsburgh, 
Scranton, Baltimore, Fort Wayne, Louisville, and Chicago, 
where the baneful seeds of usurpation and usury blossomed in 
fire and blood, — well may Mr. Scott be impressed with “the 
magnitude of the evil.” To garrison these cities with troops, as 
he requests, would only hasten the inevitable doom that awaits 
them, unless they speedily become centres of honest distribution. 
Macaulay’s vision of the English metropolis, “when some trav- 
eler from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take 
his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins 
of Saint Paul’s;” Charles Sumner’s impression that the streets 
of Boston and New York are to flow with blood of their “ best 
citizens ;” the explosive materials of which city populations are 
composed ; the impressive achievements, the affluence, the refine- 
ments, the prestige of art and civilization undergulfed by volcanic 
wrath, squalor, and destitution ; so much in the nature and atti- 
tude of authority to repel and infuriate, so little to attract and 
inspire respect, —from the visible and invisible worlds omens 
multiply to admonish capitalists that they had better not fling 
fire-brands too freely into those powder and nitro-glycerine mag- 
azines called cities. 

While I do not question Mr. Scott’s natural right to manage 
his own affairs, to set the price on his work, and collect it at his 
own cost, the impression has got abroad that he charges rather 
high for his services as railway king, not to mention his extra 
salary and perquisites as United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania ; and it does not seem best for the people to continue to 
furnish men and military supplies to help him collect his sala- 
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ries and dividends by keeping nobly useful workers in the un- 
American vassalage where he, and his fellow-conspirators against 
liberty and property, now hold them. So far from supplying more 
money and bayonets to help him “suppress” the “under dog in 
the fight,” in future revivals of equity, which are to come with 
refreshing frequency, the State, “we other folks,” with non- 
resistant soldiers, proposes to fold its arms and see “things do 
themselves”! If, in that impending judgment day, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago vanish in retributive flames; if, in 
the impartial future before whose tribunals we must all appear, 
eulogies are pronounced upon, and monuments are erected to, 
the Brutus, the Joseph Warren, the John Brown, or the “ Mollie 
Maguire” who steps forward in this conflict to take the life of 
a Scott, a Garrett, a Vanderbilt, a Gowen, or a Hartranft, — 
it will not be the fault, or the virtue, of labor reformers. We 
neither advise, desire, or seek such conclusions. In continuing 
to crucify, on the cross of enforced poverty, incarnate manifesta- 
tions of justice, Mr. Scott and his confederates “ know not what 
they do.” In pocketing princely revenues, which they have no 
moral right to claim, their sin differs only in degree from the 
applauded “abstinence” of Bridget and John, who ignorantly 
suppose that the interest and dividends they draw from savings 
banks are justly theirs. If cities become ash-heaps ; if railway, 
banking, and factory figure-heads are “taken off”; if strikers 
“pass”’ claims to dividends and stocks, and administer great en- 
terprises on new bases of usurpation, — labor reform, ‘still seek- 
ing liberty, equity, and fraternity, still promoting on earth peace 
and good-will to all, will continue to demand repeal, — REPEAL of 
all legislativé devices which enable proprietors, without giving 
equivalents in service, to take the earnings of those who, by un- 
natural and usurped authority, are made dependent upon them. 
By discussion and association; by moral appeal to rulers who 
still believe not, and to common people, militiamen, and “ regu- 
lar armies,” who hear truth gladly; and by incarnating the es- 
sential right and perfect liberty which help all and hinder none, 
—we shall do our part of the needed work for human redemp- 
tion, in which the wisest and best of earth’s people have been 
privileged to serve. 


E. H. Hrywoop. 
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MR. SPOONER’S ISLAND COMMUNITY. 


F one could only accept all of Mr. Lysander Spooner’s as. 
sumptions as true, his argument would be sound and his 
conclusions would follow. Unfortunately for him, his most ma- 
terial assumptions have no basis. Let us take his first case: 
one hundred men on a solitary island ; each producing ten bush- 
els of wheat, exactly enough for his own wants; each the pos- 
sessor of coined money to the amount of what we call five 
dollars. It is true, wheat would have no grice, though it would 
have a value. Now, Mr. Spooner supposes that one of the hun- 
dred men abandons wheat-growing and produces something else. 
The other ninety-nine, however, produce as much as before. A, 
who now raises no wheat, must buy ten bushels. He pays for 
it, Mr. Spooner supposes, —for it must be pure assumption, — 
one cent a bushel. 

Here then we have a price fixed for all the wheat grown, — 
not simply for the ten bushels A must buy. 

Next year B also stops wheat-growing, and engages in another 
occupation. What will be the price of wheat then? Two cents, 
says Mr. Spooner. Isn’t that getting ahead rather fast? The 
ninety-eight men have produced one thousand bushels, as before, 
and they need only nine hundred and eighty bushels. Neither 
supply nor demand has changed. There are twenty bushels for 
sale, and twenty are wanted by two men. Of course the price 
remains unchanged, at one cent a bushel. If it went higher 
than that, each of the ninety-eight men would endeavor to pro- 
duce a surplus the next year, — Mr. Spooner’s theory allows one 
man to produce the entire thousand bushels, —and the result 
would be an excessive supply, and a price fixed at a fraction of a 
cent, instead of a whole cent, a bushel. 

The whole fallacy of this part of Mr. Spooner’s reasoning 
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rests on the assumption, wholly unwarranted, that the number 
of buyers, rather than the amount of an article they need or 
the supply in the market, regulates the price. Fifty men, need- 
ing each ten bushels of wheat, would fare as well in a market 
where five hundred bushels were for sale, as would one man ina 
market where there were only ten bushels to be had. And the 
number would have no effect whatever on the price. And if 
there be only two sellers who are real competitors for the trade of 
the community, prices will be as steady as if there were a hun- 
dred sellers. This is a matter of common experience, and not of 
theory. We can therefore safely divide by one hundred the 
amount of money declared by Mr. Spooner to be needed by this 
community of one hundred persons. 

But Mr. Spooner supposes that, when A quits wheat-growing, 
he engages in a business which produces something worth the 
whole amount of the wheat crop on the island. That is a very 
violent hypothesis, but let us adopt it. Each of the ninety-nine 
men who successfully engages in a new occupation does the same, 
we are told ; and the result is that, when every man on the island 
is in a business different from all the others, the aggregate pro- 
duction is one hundred times as great as at the beginning. 

Now, let us begin back at the beginning. A, we will say, 
makes shoes enough for the whole community. What can he 
get for them? Mr. Spooner’s hypothesis requires that he should 
get ten cents from each member of the community, — that is, 
the value of the wheat crop which each has raised. So he pays out 
ten cents for wheat, and he takes in ten dollars for shoes. What 
follows? Will B, and C, and D raise wheat next year, or will they 
rush into the shoe trade, glut the market, and drive down the 
price? The latter, of course; or, what would be more likely, A 
would find a hard market. The wheat producers would say to 
themselves: We got along without shoes when we all sowed 
wheat, and we can do so still, rather than pay the whole value— 
ten cents —of our crop for them. Consequently, next year A 
would be glad to reduce his price. 

But let us grant that in some way or other each man of the 
hundred has finally got into,a separate business of his own, and 
that he produces a full supply for one hundred men of some ar- 
ticle that must be had by all. Do they then need for purposes 
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of trade more money than five dollars each? Certainly not. The 
demand and supply of money regulates its value as much as the 
same circumstances regulate the value of any thing else. In- 
stead of more money being needed, it may be doubted if any 
money at all would be required in such a community. It would 
only be necessary to keep accounts with one hundred men. A 
wants one hundredth part of the wheat which X produces; X 
wants one hundredth part of the shoes which A makes. When 
they have given each other what is due, the account is squared. 

Still, that might not be convenient. There would be, we will 
suppose, a very quick and active demand for money. Then the 
value of it would increase. A would need it so much that he 
would sell a pair of shoes for five cents instead of for ten; B 
would sell a hat for five cents where he had been asking ten ; and 
so on through the list. The fall in prices would be one-half, 
and would diminish the demand for money by so much, or, in 
other words, money would be worth twice as much. As produc- 
tion grew, the prices would fall, or the value of money would rise, 
again ; and so on, until at the end the volume of currency would 
be made “equal to the wants of trade” by the simple process of 
raising the value of each cent or dollar. 

We have come to this, then: during the whole progress of the 
change from wheat-growing to other occupations, the price of 
wheat has never been able to rise above one cent a bushel. As 
the demand for money has increased, the price of that and other 
commodities has declined. The value of the wheat grown, and 
of every thing else, has been the same from beginning to end, 
because demand and supply balanced each other exactly at all 
times. The purchasing power of money has increased. The 
five dollars every man had at the beginning will buy, say, what 
would then have cost twenty dollars. Then a smaller amount of 
money does the same work. 

The community is just as rich and just as prosperous as if it 
had more money. The man who can buy ten bushels of wheat 
for ten cents and has twenty cents, is as rich as the man who 
with twenty dollars in his pocket must pay ten dollars for ten 
bushels of wheat. 

I have confined myself wholly to Mr. Spooner’s first case, but 
it covers all the rest. Every condition is changed the moment 
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the element of intercourse with the rest of the world is intro- 
duced; but as Mr. Spooner does not discuss it, I leave it alone. 
He, however, builds up a huge structure of fancy as to the 
amount of money that would be required by a community of ten 
thousand men, and then goes to work to trim it down, until he 
settles on the conclusion that each of the ten thousand would 
need one hundred thousand dollars. Now, suppose that we 
raise the value of the dollar to one thousand times as much as it 
is now, why would not one hundred thousand mills serve the 
purpose? When Mr. Spooner can show that a community which 
called its unit of value a mill and used an iron or other coin to 
represent it, would not be as rich, and prosperous, and every 
way as “ well-off”’ as a community that made its trades in dol- 
lars and used gold, — provided always that both were cut off from 
intercourse with the world, — it may be worth while to continue 
the discussion. But until he can show that the zumdber of buyers 
rather than the excess or deficiency of a commodity governs prices ; 
that the value of money ts unchangeable, resisting the influence 
both of the number of persons requiring it and of the amount 
they want ; and ¢hat it makes a community wealthy to reckon val- 
ues in dollars rather than in cents or mills, —I must hold that he 
has not begun to prove his ingenious theories to be true. 


EDWARD STANWOOD, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


1.— Oriental Religions and their Relation to Universal Religion. Vol. 
II. China. By Samuet JoHnson. Boston: James R. Osgood & 


Co. 1877. pp. xxiv.-975. 


Tuis is the second volume that belongs to the great undertaking of 
Mr. Johnson to show the universal nature of religious ideas, their or- 
ganic evolution from the human structure in all times and nations, and 
their consequent similarity. The ethnic coloring works no essential 
modification of essential thought, and is only a superficial distinction, 
like that of all the unduplicated faces of all individuals: each face has 
its crotchet of distinction from all the other faces, but they all conspire 
to set forth mental traits and emotions that are substantially identical. 

In Mr. Johnson’s Introduction to the first volume, devoted to the Re- 
ligions of India, he states the purpose of the whole plan, and furnishes 
the key note. It may be thus briefly reproduced here: A human in- 
stinct that has continually sought for and yearned toward the invisible 
force and creativeness which inspire all Nature; a natural evolution 
of this instinct, through all varieties of culture and condition, taking on 
at every stage the precise quality of the culture, and becoming thus an 
advertisement of the place which mankind then occupies ; the natural 
continuity of this structural development, broken at no point by any al- 
teration of the original impulse, by any interference or afterthought, by 
any irruption of a force which is not continually in Nature ; a native uni- 
versality which forbids any claim of exclusiveness, of any superior au- 
thority save that of culture and ethnic condition, of any notion of a 
distinctive inspiration ; the natural human right of every form of Faith, 
and therefore an essential injustice in any denominational attitude to- 
ward ancient or contemporaneous religions ; the advantage of complete 
toleration that is gained for speculation and practical dealings with the 
different people of the earth ; a law of self-recovery from decayed and 
degraded epochs, by whose organic stress the instinct for religion saves 
itself, and assumes new forms, without the artifice of supernatural in- 
terventions, but not without the inspiration of a genius for religion, his- 
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torically and structurally born ; the vital test of every religion residing 
in its capacity to civilize, restrain, elevate, bring forth fruits of right- 
eousness ; the duty of the scholar to make all the resources of modern 
science, of comparative philology, mythology, and physiology, sub- 
serve his fixed idea of the universality and perpetual value of the reli- 
gious sentiment ; finally, the unpolemical and untheological nature of 
this great work of religious sympathy to which the scholar in these 
latest times has been called. 

How well these exalted purposes were applied to execute the volume 
upon India the student of religion need not be reminded. But still 
finer, more exhaustive, more generous and brilliant, has been the work 
done upon this volume of China. Few books have ever so completely 
absorbed, and then set forth, the manifold life of a great nation. Not 
a single topic or interest is left untouched ; not only touched, but thor- 
oughly handled, and not by undefended statement: everywhere the 
authority pursues the opinion, and the student is conscious that all the 
best books in various languages, the best reviews and communications, 
have been ransacked to provide for him a sense of security and highest 
probability. 

The book is divided into four sections entitled, Elements, Struct- 
ures, Sages, Beliefs. Under these heads are included every possible sub- 
ject which can illustrate the actual China: her labor and science ; her 
education, government, language, literature, history ; her different reli- 
gious epochs and states of thought ; her social sentiments, ancestral 
worship, her ethnic habits and notions ; her development of Buddhism, 
and her philosophy, —all these central subjects are submitted to the 
most careful treatment. 

It may be that at first the reader will suspect the author of too much 
admiration. We have been so carefully nourished upon the partisan 
informations of the missionaries; and upon the contempt which makes 
a part of the return cargo of traders, who know nothing about China 
except the wretched facts picked up in the slums of Canton and Hong 
Kong, that we are not prepared to encounter so many refined and no- 
ble traits of character, such mental development, such admirable man- 
agement of the popular and social life, so much curious learning, and 
such indefatigable scholarship. Least of all is it the common Anglo- 
Saxon opinion. that the average Chinaman believes in the sacredness 
and possible future of his soul, and that there is divine power above 
and beyond the visible sky. The book will dissipate many degrad- 
ing illusions ; it will reveal several humbling contrasts with our own 
Christian methods of business and social life. Its chief value is in 
its elaborate and minute accumulation of all the facts which show the 
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similarity of the principles of all religions, and the natural fraternity 
which reddens the blood underneath the cheeks of nations. It is alsoa 
timely contribution to the treatment of the Chinese problem among us, 
and will undoubtedly lead popular opinion into greater respect for 
the Chinese character, into a willingness to cultivate closer relations 
with a people whose sense of honor and capacity eventually to serve the 
causes of civilization are quite equal to our own. Their vices are the 
same, but some of them are not yet developed upon so grand a scale of 
national degradation. It is not wonderful that their virtues are quite 
like those of all the other people who happen to be alive at present. 

The reader will be surprised at the chapters which relate to the phy- 
sical and social condition of the Chinese ; their faculty for work ; their 
love of systematic processes; their economy, dexterity, ingenuity, 
esthetic feeling ; their courage, endurance, and prevailing peaceable- 
ness. They have been for two or three thousand years the most 
painstaking of annalists ; the historic sense also is not wanting in them, 
and it includes a conception, held more clearly than by the most fa- 
mous ancient nations, that events flow, not only from moral causes, or 
from divine volition, but from natural law, and that the responsibility 
of all directors of affairs is exacted by the invisible forces of the uni- 
verse, by that unnamed and inexpressible influence which suffixes cer- 
tain results to certain causes. 

The author does not fail to notice the defective results of Chinese 
development. For instance, the elements of the nation’s industry have 
been organized into a most remarkable stability and productiveness, but 
the failing of Chinese labor begins with a mental inability to apply new 
methods, fresh maxims of science ; the ground has been too tenaciously 
occupied by a race that has lived in isolation and dependence upon 
traditional formulas, many of which are excellent and have raised the 
nation to a grade of well-distributed prosperity, and whose popular 
value is, in fact, the cause of a temporary unwillingness to admit the 
results of foreign thought. And this withdrawal or shrinking back for 
refuge into the old methods has been aggravated by political contact 
with foreign powers,—by the outrage and injustice, for instance, 
which attended the selfish attempt of England to force her opium 
traffic upon the people. 

This reminds us that an over-curious Chinaman, experimenting with 
rice, perhaps two thousand years before the Christian era, stumbled, 
after the extemporaneous fashion of the alchemists, into the discovery 
of the spirit which is called Samshoo, or “ the thrice-fired.” As soon 
as its intoxicating properties became a matter of the public attention, 
as they did, no doubt, quite speedily, the luckless discoverer was ban- 
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ished. The Chinese government has always endeavored to protect 
the people from sources of vicious indulgence ; it has maintained a 
delicate and noble moral sense in screening the primitive native pre- 
ference for abstinence from the effects of fire-water and opium. The 
oldest temperance address on record was composed in China about 
eleven hundred and twenty years before that Christian era which still 
favors the sending of missionaries and opium to a nation that prefers 
to be temperate even in its spiritual conceptions. These two articles 
are not always shipped in the same bottom, —a delicate sense of re- 
serve may be maintained in that matter, — but they both manage to 
get into the country. Mr. Johnson has a chapter showing clearly, 
with the accompanying evidence, how futile are the efforts of the mis- 
sionaries among a people that already possesses an excellent working 
religion. The opium den has been enlarged by her most Christian 
Majesty of England. 

The Chinaman symbolizes his veneration for a deceased parent by 
burning before the ancestral shrine some paper that represents a mon- 
etary value, as if he meant to be understood as tipping the venerable 
relative for his journey in foreign parts. At the counter of our com- 
mon sense these imaginary legal-tenders would be protested, but in 
China there is no danger that filial obedience will be repudiated ; they 
honor and defer to living parents in a way that would surprise a Cali- 
fornian. He measures Chinese emigration by its incapacity to carry 
on great operations. It would be a civilizing process to transport a 
committee of hoodlums through the magnificent system of canals 
which have been perfected in China during two thousand years, while 
the hoodlum was in his cradle ; to show the Committee cursorily the 
wonderful system of irrigation which is sustained and watched for 
the support of some hundreds of millions of people. Perhaps then it 
might be salutary to rub the hoodlum nose against the Great Wall. 
But we know what the Californian means by great operations. If John 
Chinaman could make a “corner” in wheat or Erie, or palm off 
played-out mines as Bonanzas, he would be pronounced eminently fit 
to become a citizen. Perhaps it is only for lack of time and opportu- 
nity that he does not yet acquire all the virtues of a republic. Give 
him time, then ; be ashamed to obstruct his advance toward all the 
boasted advantages of the country! 

Mr. Johnson notices, and frequently recurs to, the Chinese maxim 
of the “ Middle Path, the Mean,” as explanatory of the position and 
practices of the people, and of the fact that propriety, and not progress, 
is at last the ruling motive. It distributes the popular life among a 
great horde of maxims ; it is continually balancing, lest the life be 
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thrown into some antithesis of the practical and the ideal ; it tends to 
ignore the ideal tendency in favor of the material results of centuries 
of performance. This appears in the Chinese philosophy as the dual- 
ism of the Yang and the Yin. Yang is motive, or initial force ; Yin is 
that which receives and completes. The antithesis becomes a polarity 
which creates and sustains all things, and balances all opposites, hea- 
ven and earth, the higher and the lower, motion and rest, male and 
female. The coalition of Yang and Yin into a mean is a constant pro- 
cess of creation. But the author shows quite conclusively that to call 
the people of China materialistic, in their mental habits or religious 
tendency, is to misrepresent them. For they believe in the promise 
and potency of matter, and they have been stating for a thousand years 
or more, even more distinctly than Prof. Tyndall might be inclined to 
do, that without mind there is no matter, without matter no mind ; and 
that both frame an identical creativeness which has evolved all exist- 
ing things. The Chinese were the earliest Darwinians, so far as they 
have conceived and stated the idea of a regular succession of natural 
forms, types of being, and an unbroken process of development. On 
this interesting point the author brings together important and unex- 
pected evidence. 

The volume is so rich in every direction, so replete with surprises 
of information arid deduction, that the reader will not know how to pre- 
fer one section to another. - The chapters devoted to external relations, 
government, education, language, are just as minutely filled out as 
those upon poetry, literature, history, and the ethnic type. A critic 
would be obliged to exhaust his whole space with merely cataloguing 
the objects of value which the author puts on show. Perhaps the sec- 
tions which treat of the different systems of religious belief, and of the 
schemes of philosophy, or methods of viewing Nature, which underlie 
them, will attract the greatest interest. Here it is that the author’s 
metaphysical ability and generous mental observation serve his pur- 
pose admirably. One is tempted to think that the last word has been 
said upon Confucius, Mencius, and their various followers. The proofs 
of a Chinese Theism are clearly made. The narratives of the advent 
and development of Buddhism into this country of patriarchalism and 
ancestral religions, of the missionary efforts, and of the early travelers 
and explorers from the West, are full of novel matter racily presented. 

Over this great range of subjects ; this condensation of numerous 
authorities ; this passage across to all the aspects of the Chinese life, 
— there reigns an absolute clearness of style, a buoyancy of treatment 
and of transition. The reader leaves one section, expecting to find 
that it has been a favorite one with the author, and treated exception- 
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ally well. But he is floated across to the next upon such a happy ease 
of statement, such a light superiority to the change of subject and ma- 
terial, that the bulk of the volume cannot daunt, and there is not one 
topic whose presentation can disappoint. The moral elements which 
have gone into the making of this book ; the patience, the conscience 
in consulting authorities and strictly guarding the statements which are 
derived ; the sincerity and tolerance ; the dread of partisanship ; the 
love of every just and noble thing ; the sense for the genuine constit- 
uents of every religion, — all these are as conspicuous as they are ef- 
fective. They conspire with a style as transparent as the heart of the 
writer to furnish us with one of the most important books of this gen- 
eration. The style is even jocund ; it plays, like a Chinese ball-match, 
and does not touch the ground. The book must have been a labor of 
love, kept for years at home, cherished in the long seclusion with de- 
light, and bidden to come forth with pride. 


2.— Paper Money, the Money of Civilization. An issue by the State, and 
a legal tender in payment of taxes. By JAMES Harvey. London: 
Provost & Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1877. pp. 
247. 


In a book having the words Paper Money printed in large letters on 
its title, we might naturally expect to find the various kinds of paper 
money didactically defined, classified, and discussed. Of paper money 
I would say we might reckon five kinds: Representative, Speculative, 
Absolute, Fraudulent, Undefined. 

1. Representative paper, which is what Lysander Spooner advo- 
cates, simply amounts to a title-deed of an individual article of pro- 
perty existing somewhere, or of a definite share in that property. As 
there is no valuable thing in the world—gold, silver, land, houses, 
furniture, canals, ships, cattle —that cannot be represented by such 
paper, and as commercial activity never can reach such a degree as to 
require more things to be exchanged at one time than actually exist, 
the only obstacle to the natural supply of the world with such a cur- 
rency, absolutely sound, and issued by the public or by private parties in 
the exact measure of the requirements in large or small bills quotable 
in a free market, is found in the present legislative prohibitions. 

2. Speculative paper is paper not representing a thing which exists, 
nor even a future thing actuaily included in its causes, as prospective 
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labor covered by insurance, but promising a thing which the issuer of 
the paper has merely an honest hope of producing, or obtaining, before 
the bill becomes due. Such is the written promise of a skilled hunter 
to deliver on a certain day the skin of a bear which he expects to kill. 
Such is also the promise of the United States to redeem at a certain 
date certain bonds, by means of an amount of gold which custom duties 
are expected to furnish. Such paper has degrees of soundness. 

3. Absolute paper money is paper which neither represents any 
thing nor promises any thing, but simply exists and tells its name. A 
dollar it is, if the law calls it so; and a dollar in absolute paper money 
is worth just what it will be bought for as pulp at the paper-mill. 
With such paper money, — which is really pup. specie, — provided you 
have enough of it, you can buy stationery, or any thing else, on the 
same principle as with gold or silver specie. Yet gold and silver are 
in most respects a better currency than pulp specie. The respective 
values of the various alloys of gold and silver can be stated with a 
chemical precision which cannot apply to the various grades of pulp. 
Gold and silver owe their intrinsic values to their use as ornaments, in 
industry, and in plugging teeth ; and pulp to its use in making paper. 
But though an increasing amount of pulp is required for paper-making, 
the value of the total amount of pulp existing in the world is much 
less than the value of the total amount of gold and silver owned by 
mankind. The difference is due in part to the perishability of pulp 
on the one hand, and the relative imperishability of gold and silver on 
the other. The over-supply of gold and silver, of which the amount 
owned is probably sufficient for all surgical, industrial, and other re- 
quirements of the world for five hundred years to come, depreciates 
the whole mass to probably an enormous extent. Yet it does not 
make it absolutely valueless ; and the part not required for current 
consumption can in the meantime be put to a secondary use by being 
hoarded against eventualities or circulated as currency. But an over- 
supply of pulp sufficient for the needs of five hundred years to come 
would have absolutely no value. Not only would it be a drug on the 
market, but it would rot, and become a pestilential sewage expensive 
to destroy. As to sufficiency, there is not, in value, gold and silver 
enough— much less pulp—to furnish a medium of exchange ade- 
quate to present commercial needs. 

4. Fraudulent paper money is a paper promise of the fulfilment 
of which there is no reasonable expectation. 

5. Undefined paper money is paper money which is issued without 
any efficient definition, formal or circumstantial, of the class to which 
it pretends to belong. This is left to be determined afterward, ac- 
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cording as the creditor or debtor shall happen to be the stronger at 
the time of payment or at any intermediate time. In this category 
are the present greenbacks. A greenback dollar is a promise of the 
United States to pay bearer one dollar, but without saying when, nor 
whether in gold, silver, or another greenback dollar. These points left 
in blank — when, and whether in gold, silver, or another greenback — are 
precisely those which must be filled, in order to determine the class to 
which the greenback belongs, and therefore its value. If it is a prom- 
ise to pay a paper dollar by means of another paper dollar, it belongs 
to the third class, —it is pulp specie, absolute paper money. If it isa 
promise to pay gold or silver not presently held for redemption, the 
. greenback is speculative paper. Its “present value” (in the com- 
mercial, not representative, sense) is that of its face, deducting interest 
up to redemption, the necessity of that deduction making the importance 
of the question when. If the payment is to take place in twenty 
years, when, through the gradual depreciation of precious metals, a 
gold dollar will be worth probably one-half of what it is worth now, 
then the present value of.a greenback is the half of its face value. If 
redemption is to take place in a year, the greenback is speculatively 
worth its face value less a year’s depreciation ; and as a year’s depre- 
ciation of the precious metals amounts to less than the difference of 
value between gold and silver, a paper dollar, payable in gold in a year, 
is presently worth more than a silver dollar. If redemption is to take 
place in a thousand years, this practically amounts to no redemption 
at all, or to pulp specie. If the greenback was issued with the inten- 
tion that the points left in blank should be matters of probability, 
fluctuating through legislation, and threats or promises of legislation, 
enabling politicians alternately to bring greenbacks down to the value 
of pulp, or up to the value of gold, according as they have greenbacks 
to pay their debts with, or gold to buy greenbacks with, repeating the 
operation as many times as they please and netting at each operation 
a handsome percentage, until the whole property of the country has 
passed into their hands and those of their friends, — then the green- 
back is fraudulent paper money. 

Such a classification of the various and enormously different kinds 
of paper money — made, I do not say from my point of view, but from 
that of the author —I expected, but vainly expected, to find in every 
successive next chapter of his extremely interesting book. Mr. Har- 
vey’s sympathies for paper money seem to embrace it in its most vari- 
ous kinds, from that of the Pennsylvania Colony (page 60), which gave 
such prosperity, and belongs to No. 1, to that of the Grand Khan of 
Tartary (page 170 and Appendix), which belongs to No. 3 or No. 5. 
The history of the vicissitudes of paper and specie legislation, which is 
38 
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the burden of his first chapters, is given to show that every recurrence 
to an issue of paper money either had the effect of averting an im- 
pending crisis, or was followed by a time of commercial prosperity ; 
whereas every return to specie payment had the reverse effects. But 
he forgets to give sufficient attention to what has been so often an- 
swered, — that paper money never led to commercial prosperity unless 
it was readily accepted in payment for commodities ; nor was it ever so 
accepted except under the assurance that there would be a redemption 
in specie, ‘which redemption infallibly was to lead to a crisis, even if 
the issue of paper had not led to it before. 

What leads to panics and financial ruin is neither the issuance of 
paper money — unless of bad kinds —nor the spontaneous collapsing 
of currency within the limits of the precious metals, should the latter, 
at a period of slow but sound commercial activity, adequately meet all 
wants, independently of any legal restriction. What leads to panics 
and the confiscation of the property of the whole people by a set of 
sharpers is the power given to government — that is, to a camarilla 
composed of such sharpers — to tamper by legislation with the values 
of the entities with which commerce deals ; and that in a manner fa- 
vorable to the speculations of that set of sharpers, who know before- 
hand what is to happen, but disappointing to the honest commercial 
calculations of all who are not in the secret. 

Not only does Mr. Harvey fail to classify and compare the various 
kinds of paper currency, the kind which he specially favors is not 
even fully discussed ; and I could not read his proposition without 
objections crowding into my mind, which he does not seem to antici- 
pate, but which will occur to every reader. In order to give his paper 
money a value other than that of the pulp, he proposes, as said in the 
title, to make it receivable for taxes. But in order to cut it off from all 
fancied or actual relation to any quantity of gold or silver, in order to 
de-bullionize the currency, — this is exactly, or nearly, his expression, 
—he does not allow it to take the form of a promise by Government 
to pay a pound sterling, or say a dollar. It is to be in the following 
form :— 

A. D. 1900 [or say any other date]. 

I promise to receive this note as legal tender for the sum of ONE POUND 


[or say ONE DoLLar] iz payment of Taxes or Customs in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies [or say in the United States and Territories]. 


For the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
[or say the Treasurer of the United States], 
Registered. Joun Doe. 
RICHARD ROE. 
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That this note will be received by Government at its nominal value 
of one pound [or one dollar] for taxes I have not the least doubt. 
The question is, What will government be able to buy with such paper, 
and for what value will it pass as a general currency? If Government 
issues it to the amount of only one year’s taxes by paying in it its em- 
ployees and contractors, giving to the public the option of paying their 
taxes in this currency or gold, the tax-payers will, of course, prefer to 
pay in paper, which they can buy from the Government officials at a 
slight discount. If the tax-payers have the option of paying in gold or 
paper, but the paper is issued in advance of many years’ taxation, and 
is irredeemable except in the way of taxes, the value of the paper will 
be depreciated in proportion to its inflation, and the employees paid in 
it the next year will have to starve, or support themselves by stealing. 
In neither case will the amount left floating suffice for currency. Besides, 
Mr. Harvey excludes both cases by excluding the option for tax-payers of 
paying in silver or gold. ‘Then the tax-payers, being compelled to pay 
their taxes, and being able to pay them in nothing else than the tax- 
paper, will have to buy it at the price at which its holders — namely, 
the Government officers and contractors —shall choose to sell it. If 
said officers and contractors say they will not sell it unless they receive 
as price all the gold, silver, land, furniture, and other property of. the 
tax-payers, and, besides, the persons of the said tax-payers and their 
wives and children as slaves, all that the tax-payers will be able to do 
will be to comply. It will be the touching story of Joseph over again. 
But if the tax-payers have the option of paying their taxes or not, just 
as they please, as was almost the case in Louisiana and some other 
Southern States until lately, then the paper whose only value, besides 
its intrinsic value as pulp, is founded on its being required for paying 
taxes, will lose that additional value, sink to the level of pulp specie, 
and, as such, be inddequate to supply the country with a currency for 
general use. 

Mr. Harvey’s leading idea is that nothing used as currency should 
have an intrinsic value. I believe it is in advocating Aés own plan to 
that effect that he does himself the least justice. The book is in fact 
much more than its title indicates. It is a powerful and eloquent phi- 
lippic against the gigantic system of frauds which pervades all branches 
of commerce and politics, and the outline of a new political economy. 
Among the subjects to which the author gives a vigorous touch are pop- 
ular degradation through factory life, the usury question, that of na- 
tional debts, and that of a venal press supported by advertisements 
and patronized by monopolies. Not the least valuable parts are found 
in the Appendix, and the book is rich in fresh citations, and very sug- 
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gestive throughout. If the author raises more questions than he can 
settle, his mind is in this respect the image of that of his age. His 
feelings are what the feelings of every hater of wrong and longer after 


truth ought to be. 
}. 3. 


3.— History of French Literature. By Henrt Van Laun. Vol. I, 
From its origin to the Renaissance. Vol. II. From the Classical 
Renaissance until the end of the reign of Louis XIV. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 


Mr. Van Lawn is already well known to the reading public as the 
translator of Taine’s “ History of English Literature.” He now ap- 
pears as an author also, and two volumes of his work upon the history 
of French literature have been published. ‘The first of these brings 
the narrative down to the time of the Renaissance. The greater part 
of the second is devoted to the literature of the reign of Louis XIV. 
We presume that one more volume will complete the history to the 
present time. 

In an introductory chapter to the first volume, Mr. Van Laun ex- 
plains at some length his opinion as to what the history-of a literature 
ought to be, and the method which he believes should be adopted in 
preparing such a history. ‘To this introduction one naturally turns to 
learn what characteristics the author intended to give to his work, and 
what new results he hoped to accomplish. In it, he intended, without 
doubt, to give to his readers a clew which would explain why, in his 
opinion, previous histories of the same subject have failed, and why 
his work has a reason for existing. “The history of a literature,” he 
says, “is the history of a people ; if not this, itis worthless. ‘To know 
merely what books have been written and who wrote them is to know 
a number of dry facts which may encumber the mind, but cannot in- 
form it.” We cannot comprehend what our predecessors have thought 
and written, without being familiar with the circumstances of the age 
in which they lived. A book is a part of its author, as he is a part of 
his time and generation. We cannot understand the literature, unless 
we also understand the history. “The literary productions of an in- 
dividual writer cannot be thoroughly studied and mastered apart from 
the history of the race and of the epoch.” But it must not be forgot- 
ten, he suggests, that such a literary production is, when once created, 
“an active organism having a distinct and independent energy of its 
own, whereby it forthwith begins to react upon its creators, and to as- 
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sist in the development of the race and of the epoch from which it 
sprang. It is important also in all cases to connect an author and ev- 
ery literary production with the country in which he or it has been pro- 
duced. We cannot read the work of a German in the same way in 
which we read that of an Italian. The central idea which he seeks to 
impress upon the student and reader is that “the literature of a coun- 
try is, in a genuine and very important sense, the history of that coun- 
try, and that it is, in all events, quite as much as the chronological 
annals of wars and dynasties, of politics and sociological facts, the sum 
and product of a national energy.” The political, social, economical, 
religious, or intellectual history of a people would be incomplete, even 
for its special purposes, without the combination of all. We cannot 
cut off the intellectual records from the rest, and call the residuum 
history. Neither can we eliminate all except the literary productions, 
and, out of these alone, make up a history of literature. No account 
of the literature of a people worthy of the name of history “can afford 
to pass by in silence the dynastic changes, the national and civil 
wars, the growth of the Constitution, the progress of law, the gradual 
conquest of personal freedom, the steady amelioration of social habits 
and institutions, amidst which its own triumphs have been gained, its 
own monuments erected.” So, the leading facts of sociology are indis- 
pensable to any serviceable literary history. “The progress of civil- 
ization in its thousand forms; the advancement of art, science, 
commerce ; the development of the ideas of self-government, equity, 
subordination of ranks, colonization, and the like ; the interdependence 
of material prosperity and mental culture ; the refinement of satire, and 
the vagaries of popular caricature ; the history of manners and conven- 
tions, of courtly dress and national costumes, of sumptuary laws and 
no less imperative fashions, —all these in their several relations have 
an important bearing upon the evolution, as upon the exegesis, of a lit- 
erature, and cannot be overlooked without the infliction of a distinct 
and irremediable wrong.” The influence which the political and so- 
cial history of a generation exerts upon an author and his works, and 
the reflex influence which literary productions have upon political and 
social history, are not only yast and mutual, but to a large extent they 
“balance and compensate each other.” “A book is the offspring of 
the aggregate intellect of humanity, which, issuing mature from its pa- 
rent mind, becomes henceforth itself a fertilizing agent, and has its 
part in all future generations. It gives back to the world of thought 
that which it took therefrom.” 

“Of the influences which combine to produce a writer, that of race 
is fundamental and preliminary.” This influence in France is as marked 
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and as strong as in any other country. The esprit gaulois is sharply 
defined and easily recognized. Its prominent feature is satire, “the 
tendency to catch in the first instance, quickly and clearly and com- 
prehensively, the incongruous elements of a composite fact, and to re- 
ceive them, not as an Englishman might, with a broad grin, but with 
a gay, mocking smile, which hides the shock of offended truth under a 
show of indifference.” Rabelais displayed this mocking characteristic 
as completely as any of his race, and typified it. Rebellion against 
tyranny and religious domination is another prominent feature which 
enters largely into the character of Frenchmen. They are possessed 
with a passion for social freedom and for the social equality of man, 
To sum up other characteristics, the French are “ irreverent, sceptical, 
rash in theory, fiery and impatient, rather than persistent in action ; 
easily susceptible of emotion ; overflowing with animal spirits ; self- 
indulgent ; not incapable of, but disinclined to, long endurance ; tri- 
umphing rather by fitful enthusiasm than by painful adherence to duty, 
restraint, and obedience. Their reasoning faculties are strong ; they 
are quick-witted, logical, philosophical ; but, with little perseverance, 
they are liable to inaccuracy, and make comparatively small use of 
experience.” 

The political influences which act upon the development of literature 
are, he says, many in number and powerful in action. The most power- 
ful are the nature and form of the government, and the uprightness 
with which it is administered. Frenchmen are peculiarly sensitive to 
manifestations of injustice on the part of their rulers. And many have 
been the occasions for sensitiveness. “Their literature is studded 
over with the traces of this external suffering, and with the marks of a 
spirit of fiery impatience and revolt.” The Chansons de Geste; the 
pamphlets of the Ligue; the writings of D’Aubigné, and those pro- 
duced at the time of the Fronde; the denunciations of Rousseau and 
Mirabeau ; the verses of Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, and Barbier, 
— are evidences of this continuing rebellion against existing injustice. 
The tone of French literature has been always affected by the spirit of 
independence: in earlier times, by the perpetual struggle for popular 
freedom ; in later, “by the direct rivalry between the rule of the peo- 
ple and the rule of the monarchs.” 

Although France has prided herself upon being the patroness of 
Christianity, and has called her king the “eldest son of the Church,” 
yet it is with the important factor of religious influence as with other 
incidental influences ; it has acted upon literature through the charac- 
teristics of the fundamental influence of race. The habit of satire and 
the love of independence, with other peculiarities. have secularized 
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religion and shaken off religious fetters, “until at last the negation 
of religion has become a prominent feature upon the face of French 
literature.” 

In considering philosophical influence, that of race will also promi- 
nently appear. “A quick-witted perception of cause and effect, com- 
bined with an extreme fertility of the logical faculty, has served to 
produce not only great triumphs in the field of mental exertion, but 
also great originality or even eccentricity in the conception of novel 
philosophical systems.” Descartes and Comte are cited as instances, 
though widely differing in their methods and results. This excess of 
the logical capacity is worthy of special attention. It is one of the 
race characteristics, which appears constantly in the literature. With 
it appear fizesse of expression, gifts of rhetoric, sprightliness of style, 
individuality in thought, independence in manner, and great adroitness 
of repartie, for all which the French are distinguished. And it is cou- 
pled with a power of passing rapidly to an inference or conclusion 
from a fact or a premise. These few considerations may suffice to 
show how largely the literature of France, as well as of every country, 
has been influenced by external circumstances, political or social. “No 
less striking is the effect which the literary man produces upon the cir- 
cumstances in which he moves, upon the institutions and the history 
of the age.” 

The reason, then, why this history is undertaken, he says, is that no 
history which deals philosophically with the subject exists in the 
English language. Hallam’s plan prevented him from drawing a 
complete picture. The various handbooks of French authors are prac- 
tically unknown to English readers. No Englishman has attempted 
to do for French literature what the Germans have done for it. This 
ig strange, since the intellectual history of France is certainly unique. 
“Tt is the history of a race which has ever been in the van of modern 
European thought, which has conquered more by its mind than by its 
arms, which has conferred upon the world gifts whose value is not to be 
calculated by any material standard. It is the history of a nation to 
which the supremacy of the soul has always been as dear as the su- 
premacy of the sword, and which has more than once asserted that 
supremacy at the very moment when its military and political influence 
has been most in dispute.” ‘We have to deal with a people essen- 
tially spiritual and intellectual, whose spirit and intellect have been 
invariably the wonder and admiration, if not the model and mould, of 
cotemporary human thought, and whose literary triumphs remain to 
this day amongst the most notable landmarks of universal literature.” 
Setting aside the master minds of England, “it is to France that we 
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must look for the great lights of modern days, the great pioneers of 
modern thought, the great leaders of modern intelligence.” ‘To her, 
above all, we owe the orderly and logical discrimination of ideas, ar- 
rangement of thoughts, clearness and severity of expression, readiness 
of deduction, and elegance of diction, without which a literature can 
appear at the best but a splendid heat of unknown and unclassified 
gems.” 

France is the land of Chansons de Geste, of romances and legends, 
Her ‘¢roubadours and trouveéres filled Europe with their songs. From 
her convents came that religious philosophy which was the first mature 
offspring of Christian thought. She quickened the first germ of religious 
reformation. She was the cradle of the Renaissance. She revived re- 
ligion, language, and literature. She gave to the world the brilliancy 
of the age of the Pléiade and of the Ligue, of the Hétei de Rambouillet 
and the Port Royal, of the Satire Ménippée and of the Précieuses, with 
poets like Ronsard and Du Bastas, purists like Malherbe, romancists 
like D’Urfé, historians like De Thou and D’Aubigné, philosophers like 
Descartes and Pascal, and scholars like Joseph Scaliger and Casaubon 
Then follows the Augustan Age of the reign of the Grande Monargque, a 
period of the greatest splendor, with such names as Corneille, Moliére, 
Racine, Rochefoucauld, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, Boileau, La 
Bruyére, Fénelon, La Fontaine, and Malebranche. In the dawn of 
another and greater renovation of intellect during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we meet with Le Sage, Turgot, Montesquieu, Voltaire, D’Alem- 
bert, Diderot, Helvetius, Condillac, Buffon, and Rousseau. The 
revolutionary age which followed was a time of literary as well as of 
political and social ferment, evidenced by such men as Mirabeau, 
Maury, Sityés, Desmoulins, Saint Just, Volney, Necker, and Joseph 
de Maistre. From Madame de Staél and Chateaubriand, we pass on 
“through the brilliant age of Louis Philippe to the giants of modern 
history, the wizards of romance, the pundits of criticism, the novelists, 
dramatists, philosophers, who restored their country to something like 
its old supremacy and ushered in the teeming mental activity of the 
present day.” 

The result of this review of the course of French literature is the 
opinion that “the intellectual history of France is the history of a na- 
tion which, though Gallic or Celtic in its origin, is the legitimate heir 
of the ancient Latin race.” France represents, more than Italy, the 
development of the Latin civilization, and its literature will be found 
to be more fully a reflex of its history than any other literature except 
that of England. 

We have given this summary of the opening chapter, and for the 
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most part in the author’s language, for several reasons. The chief 
among these is that it contains not only his view as to what a history 
of literature should be, but also the argument by which he sustains his 
view and supports his claim that the book which he is to produce is to 
be unique in its method and new in its results. But while there is no 
doubt that Mr. Van Laun is correct in his view of the close connection 
between the history of a nation’s literature and its political and social 
history, and while he is to be praised for the emphasis which he places 
upon the closeness of this connection, it may be questioned whether 
this view has the degree of originality and newness which he is inclined 
to ascribe to it. It is true that in former times histories were produced, 
from the contents of which it might properly be inferred that the au- 
thors supposed that accounts of battles, court intrigues, and the rise 
and fall of dynasties made up the history of a nation. But that nar- 
row conception of the scope of history has long ago passed away. It 
is now common knowledge that the history of a people must embrace 
all phases of that people’s activity. The interdependence of social, po- 
litical, and intellectual movements has also become a well-established 
principle with those who deal with matters of history. We cannot de- 
scribe and account for the progress of affairs in one department with- 
out taking into account antecedent and cotemporaneous movements in 
other departments. The growth of a nation is looked upon as organic. 
It is assumed that the different members and parts act and react upon 
each other, and that the development of one part cannot be described 
without considering the development of all. We cannot accord, there- 
fore, to the author that he has made a notable discovery in the theory 
which he explains at so great length. But we are glad that he has 
placed emphasis upon it. Yet it is true that most histories of literature 
have been written with greater or less reference to such a view, though 
in most cases with.too little regard to the demands of the principle in 
the details of the narrative. But no historian has been able to escape 
from it entirely. If the present history is to be praised, it cannot be 
because its method is new, but because that method is more thoroughly 
and logically carried out than in previous works. An examination of 
the two volumes already published will, we think, justify praise for this 
latter merit. In both, and especially in the first, he treats his subject 
in close relationship to the political and social history of the nation, 
and to a greater degree than has previously been attempted. And in 
this respect his work is praiseworthy. But it is not worthy of the ful- 
some praise with which it was heralded, and with which some have re- 
ceived it. It is not a great work, nor a masterpiece, nor do we think 
it is or ever will be the standard’work upon the subject. It lacks sim- 
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plicity. The quotations we have made show a style far too rich in or- 
nament, and far too elaborate and verbose, to be adapted to the purpose 
of history. Throughout, his tendency is to use ponderous or high- 
sounding words and phrases, which would have warmed the heart of 
the great lexicographer. Instances where this tendency has become 
extreme are scattered through the chapters. Thus he says, “ the wife 
of Henry VI. of England seems to have accaparated the spirit of her 
father.” A few pages later, he speaks of the sunny south “ where the 
heart thirsts for poetry and love, and the palate for alliaceous condi- 
ments.” Instances as marked as these, it is only fair to say, are rare, 
but the tendency of the style is always in the direction of such faults, 
The narrative also lacks clearness. ‘The outlines are frequently given 
with unsteady hand. The drawing is in many instances indistinct and 
hazy. He does not always seem to be in complete mastery of the spe- 
cial subject which he is describing. In dealing with some of the great 
names in French literature, his account, though stated in philosophical 
terms, seems inadequate and commonplace. An instance of this will ap- 
pear to any one who will read the pages which he devotes to Descartes, 
Other instances where his grasp of the subject is lacking in firmness 
could easily be cited. But while this work cannot be the standard 
work which its admirers have claimed it to be, it certainly will keep a 
prominent and creditable place among works on French literature. 

The volumes appear to have been carefully published. There is, 
however, a lack of running dates, catch-words, and page headings which 
are of so great convenience in all works of a historical nature, and 
in others which are to be in use as baoks of reference. 


4.— The Scientific Basis of Delusions. By Grorcr M. Bearp, A. M., 
M. D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. pp. 47. 


In this pamphlet, originally read before the New York Medico- 
Legal Society, the author presents us with what he terms “A New 
Theory of Trance, and its Bearings on Human Testimony.” By the 
term “trance,” he evidently intends to designate all that he admits as 
real in those human experiences out of which have grown the various 
systems of religion, whether true or false, of all ages and lands. 

The theory by which Dr. Beard proposes to unify and account for 
these phenomena in their every form and feature is, that trance “is a 
functional disease of the nervous system, in which the cerebral activ- 
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ity is concentrated in some limited region of the brain, with suspension 
of the activity of the rest of the brain, and consequent loss of volition.” 
The hypothesis on which this theory is based is contained in a series 
of propositions running through the argument, very few of which are 
either clearly or definitely stated. Whether this is a result of care- 
lessness in the method of expression, or whether, having formed his 
opinions, he has endeavored to satisfy himself of their correctness by 
careless and inaccurate methods of investigation, and, hence, cannot 
be definite without exposing his own want of exactitude, it is impossi- 
ble to say. Certain it is, however, that, if he is familiar with the sub- 
ject of which he treats, he could hardly have made that familiarity less 
apparent. With a strong sense of the absurd in any theory that at- 
tributes these phenomena to a supernatural origin, or to the agency of 
disembodied spirits, he has endeavored to find their source in the more 
probable and better understood conditions of the human constitution. 
A worthy effort, had he been ready to eliminate from his own method 
the errors which he condemns in the methods of others. But since, 
by denying the occurrence of the more important of the alleged phe- 
nomena, he confesses the inadequacy of his own theory, provided the 
phenomena occur, the question becomes one of fact versus theory ; 
and, as such, demands demonstration of the one, or proof of the other. 
Denying that the demonstration is possible, he attempts the proof ; 
but the first step in this effort is to set aside all human experience that 
in any way disputes his conclusions, to rule out all testimony in evi- 
dence of the so-called facts. This is not a matter to be lightly con- 
sidered in forming any estimate of his theory. What theory, indeed, 
might not be proven by such a method? Let his own common sense 
answer. Human testimony is at best but a portrait of human experi- 
ence. But because the experience is misunderstood or misinterpreted, 
and consequently misrepresented by the testimony, shall he who would 
arrive at a correct understanding of human nature, human powers, and 
human possibilities reject the testimony as altogether worthless? As 
well might the astronomer throw aside his telescope, or the geologist 
refuse to study the fossils and strata of the rocks. Who dreams that 
the testimony of the telescope is truthful as regards the actual condi- 
tion of “the orbs around us ;” or that the testimony of the fragmentary, 
distorted, and petrified remains imbedded in the rocks at our feet is 
truthful as regards the actual appearance of the living, breathing in- 
habitants of that primeval world to which they belonged? Yet, as is 
the testimony of the telescope in regard to “other worlds than ours,” 
or of the fossils in regard to the ancient forms of life on our planet, so H 
is “average human testimony,” however much he may deride it, in re- 
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gard to the actual experiences of humanity. In no one of these fields 
have we a truthful record of the actual facts, and he who would secure 
the truth in any one of them must learn to supplement the testimony 
by correct reasoning. Of course the better the telescope, the more 
perfect the fossils, and the more capable the observers, the more ac- 
curate will be the testimony. But he who rejects the testimony in any 
one of these departments rejects the very materials for the basis of a 
correct theory. 

Space allows a critical examination of only a few of the more im- 
portant points of Dr. Beard’s hypothesis, all of which should be ex- 
amined as well in their relation to each other as to the subject of which 
he treats ; for, if the hypothesis upon which a theory is based be self- 
contradictory, the theory is very liable to be absurd. 

In brief, then, his hypothesis assumes, if it may be said to assume 
any thing definite, (1) that the brain as a whole is the organ of all the 
faculties of the mind ; that “different parts” of the brain “are the or- 
gans of different faculties ;” that the will is “the coordinated activity 
of all the faculties of the mind ;” that in the normal state the cerebral 
force is harmoniously diffused through every region of the brain, thus 
securing such co6érdinated activity. It assumes, (2) that the equilibrium 
of the cerebral force may be disturbed by influences either from within 
or without the individual mind ; that this force may be diverted or with- 
drawn from the cerebral organ of one faculty to the cerebral organ of 
another faculty, or may be transferred from the organs of all other 
faculties and concentrated in the organ of one faculty or group of fac- 
ulties, indefinitely increasing the activity of the one faculty and dimin- 
ishing, or even extinguishing for the time, the activity of all the other 
faculties and senses of the individual ; and that this transfer of cerebral 
force from one region of the brain to another produces “ functional 
disease of the nervous system,” or trance. Again and again we wade 
through the loose and incoherent argument in order to secure these 
points in the hypothesis, and pause only to be told that “sleep is a 
normal state, a partial cessation of the activity of all the faculties, a 
lowering of the activity in all the regions, but not a suspension of the 
activity of any except the will.” But why this suspension of the will 
in sleep? We were told but a moment ago that the will results from 
the harmonious activity of all the faculties. We are told now that in 
sleep the activity of all the faculties is still harmonious, but that it 
fails to result in volition. Evidently, then, the will does not always 
result from “the harmonious diffusion of cerebral activity.” Con- 
sequently, loss of volition may result from other causes than the con- 
centration of cerebral force. Nor can it longer be considered a 
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characteristic of “‘ the functional disease of the nervous system,” since 
he makes it equally characteristic of the normal condition of the ner- 
vous system, as in sleep. What, then, becomes of this distinction 
between sleep and trance, or between this condition of “ functional 
disease ” and its opposite, health? Yet this is the only distinction be- 
tween sleep and trance that his hypothesis admits, all other differences 
to which he refers being differences in manifestations only. And yet, 
as he inadvertently confesses, his whole theory rests on the validity of 
this distinction. 

But there is another point in this connection that should not be over. 
looked, though he has omitted all mention of it; namely, the distribu- 
tion of cerebral force in cases of insanity. Let it be borne in mind that 
the will, as he defines it, is “the codrdinated activity of all the faculties 
of the mind,” and that this coordinated activity can be secured only by 
the harmonious diffusion of cerebral force through every region of the 
brain. It follows, therefore, as a necessity, that either the insane per- 
son can have no will, or the cerebral force must be harmoniously dif- 
fused. Not even Dr. Beard will be likely to deny volition to the insane, 
so indomitable is the will of multitudes of that class of persons. Must 
we infer, therefore, that “the diffusion of cerebral force” is more har- 
monious in the insane than in the sane? 

Nor is this all. Grant for the moment that the concentration of cer- 
ebral force in a limited region of the brain — that is, in the organ of a 
single faculty, or group of faculties — “is a functional disease of the 
nervous system.” Let us see where this reasoning will lead us. The 
different parts of the body are the organs of different faculties, but by 
what law of physiology or pathology will Dr. Beard pronounce the con- 
centration of muscular force in the right hand and arm of the black- 
smith or stone-cutter, or in the broad shouldérs of the woodman, “a 
functional disease.” of the muscular system? And yet such a proposi- 
tion would be precisely analogous to the one he introduces. 

But again. ‘This hypothesis assumes that, when the cerebral force 
is concentrated in that portion of the brain which is the organ of the 
intellectual faculties, “great thoughts are evolved” that would be im- 
possible to the brain but for such concentration. And yet, because 
the evolution of “great thoughts” requires concentration of cerebral 
force in the region of the brain alone capable of evolving “great 
thoughts,” we must regard these thoughts as the result of “a functional 
disease of the nervous system!” Are, then, the steam-engine, the fac- 
tory, the railway, the telegraph, and all the rich fruits of our civilization, 
but so many evidences of functional disease of the nervous and muscu- 
lar systems of mankind? All. these are results of concentrated cer- 
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ebral and muscular forces in limited regions of the brain and body, 
and of corresponding suspension, for the time, of the activity of 
other regions. Are we, then, to prefer “the harmonious diffusion of 
cerebral activity,” the dead level of an unruffled equilibrium, and the 
consequent stagnation of thought which Dr. Beard’s logic involves, or 
the occasional concentration of cerebral force, and thus at times the 
possible evolution of “thoughts that breathe and words that burn?” 


E. M. F. D. 
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CHIPS FROM MY STUDIO. 


: lines from Goethe are worthy all men’s heeding : — 


To recreate the old creation, 
All things work on in fast rotation, 
Lest aught grow fixed, and change resist ; 
And what was not shall spring to birth, 
As present sun a painted earth, 
God’s universe may know no rest. 


It must go on, creating, changing, 

Through endless shapes for ever ranging, 
And rest we only seem to see. 

The Eternal lives through all revolving ; 

For all must ever keep dissolving, 
Would it continue still to be. 


WHEN Napoleon III. said, “The Empire is Peace,” he knew what 
chord to strike, the one that would vibrate most readily. He touched 
the lower instinct. Yet since it is there to touch and to respond, it is 
not to be set aside too impatiently : sufficient if we do not make the mis- 
take of esteeming it as the higher. The peace of the Empire, as also 
the peace of the Republic, may not always prove a social blessing. 
At most its power is limited. It cannot re-create social life. It has 
no such aim. It may easily, as often is the case, lend itself to danger- 
ous repression. It grows timid, more conservative, fixed. We call it 
“law and order.” It is esteemed good citizenship to support it. The 
lower instinct is intolerant, and will have this “peace” at any price. 
Measuring itself against all odds, counting its battalions, it proclaims 
itself the State. It is the State of despotism, with Emperor; or the 


- State with the forms of liberty, with President : but a State all the same, 


zealous for the shows of peace. It bids us make choice between it and 
the “mob.” It is adroit, and knows how to frighten us. We have the 
choice of evils, we are informed: the worst State being declared bet- 
ter than the best “mob.” That-we are not exactly put to such straits, 
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we are permitted only approximately to prove. The temper of the time, 
however, insists on some experimenting, showing how well people be- 
have when the State relaxes its hold. We are surprised to find what 
new guarantees more liberty creates. We see the public safety lies 
less and less in acts of repression. We are learning to differentiate 
the seeming from the real. The cry of “peace, peace, when there is 
no peace,” provokes us, as it did Henry of the Revolution. We assert 
a higher law and a higher order, and a peace that passeth the under- 
standing of the devotees of the lower instinct, the champions of the 
State. Above the State, its peace, its order, its law, there sits the ne- 
cessity of social evolution. We are not to be cheated with a false 
alarm, as though whatever did not conform to the “law and order” 
enforced by the State was a menace of society. Society is of the fu- 
ture. All things must flow on towards it, —the State no less than all 
else, — and be Zostin it. Society is to be created. A “mob” may be its 
forerunner no less certainly than a dead calm of endurance beneath 
the eye of the sentinel-State. ’Tis a question of how all things work 
in concurrence to plant the seeds of a social peace which shall at 
length announce, with broadest application, the end of interference. 
The true lover of and believer in peace is he who sees on what just 
and broad foundations it must rest, and counts all State shows and 
outward appearances as transient and unenduring, destined to be out- 
grown, broken up, dethroned, and finally banished from the face of 
the earth for ever. This is the higher instinct. 


Ir is a happy augury when our Secretary of State recognizes the fact 
that the country is “ tired of politics.” A singular, yet propitious, thing 
in all respects it is to have a whole Administration bent on disregarding 
the ordinary political divisions, manners, customs. ’Tis a reform to 
be encouraged. The role of peace-maker, stimulating common devo- 
tion to right principles, is superior to that of Chief Magistrate. The 
headquarters of the Administration may well be “in the saddle,” and 
in whatever part of the country it finds an office to perform. No 
longer merely “ Executive,” it may lend itself to predisposing all sec- 
tions to a friendly faith and harmony of relations. No one can read 
the very remarkable speech of the Mayor of Atlanta welcoming the 
President, the President’s response, and the accounts of the fever heat 
of enthusiasm, shared alike by both races, to which the vast concourse 
of people was stirred, without believing that the President’s visit was a 
happy, auspicious event. More potent than armies are a few fitly spo- 
ken words. May the lesson commend itself in many new directions! 
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“In the name of the State, I abolish the State,” was the burden and 
substance of the President’s speech. By-gones shall be by-gones, if we 
approach this millennial arbitration of ideas! 


But the pacification of the country lies not wholly in the healing of 
the sections, South and North may come together, white and black 
lines disappear, and the law of the land come to know neither male 
nor female, and yet we shall not escape disturbing topics. The sum 
total of our political troubles weighs light when thrown in the scale 
against the social issues that are rising for recognition. It has takena 
hundred years to dispose of the political problem. I assume it has been 
disposed of, because logically it has run its race through all the phases 
of form, until the paternal element has been practically eliminated. 
At most, it is now esteemed essential merely as police force. The Rev- 
olution of the fathers was governmental simply. We have advanced 
to the beginnings of the social. ‘The whole world is again in a very wil- 
derness of transition. Not yet alive to the drift of events, timid peo- 
ple see the growing disrespect for forms of law and the dignities of 
government on the one hand, and the alarm which signals a relapse 
into despotic personal government on the other, and augur universal re- 
action of the most discouraging character. It is undoubtedly true that 
in the wide breaking up of the dependence on the old régime, whether 
political, religious, moral, or social, a temporary falling away from the 
“virtue of the fathers” may be observed. But its true interpretation 
is missed, unless regarded as an intervening step towards a new growth. 
Agassiz was accustomed to point out in the passage of organic forms 
to a higher structure a partial descent into a yet lower form; you 
might suppose the process of development reversed ; but it turns out 
to be only a necessary retrogradation in preparation for an advance, 
as boys, jumping, run back a few steps to “get a good start.” The 
Chinese proverb, “In every affair, retire a step, and you have an ad- 
vantage,” suggests the recognition of a similar law. Nature insists on 
all her victories. Whatever is left behind must be regained before the 
march proceeds. Not to remember this is to go astray in our calcu- 
lations. Itis pertinent to inquire, then, what our civilization has gained, 
and what it has lost. It has gained the ideas of law, order, and lib- 
erty. It has sought to embody them in institutions which should ap- 
ply them for the common benefit.. It has put the people under an 
outward control for their mutual protection. These institutions have 
been like the shells that lower orders of animals wear on their backs, 
—useful in their season. But just as in time this bony structure is 
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drawn within to become the frame, or skeleton, on which the animal life 
is supported, and a new liberty thereby is gained, so the new, advanced 
civilization must have its law of order within the life of the people, and 
not outside and over it. All the signs concur in saying that we are at 
the beginning of this new departure. Witness the universal aspiration 
toward liberty ; the denunciation of personal government ; the demand 
for local self-government, more and more asserted for the individual ; 
the wide-spread appreciation of every new houor rendered to the “ Un- 
written Law.” It was an old Athenian who said, “I will do of mine 
own accord what the righteous law would compel me to do.” “You 
did not distrust us,” said the Mayor of Atlanta to the President. No 
more effective appeal was ever made than when Nelson said to his men, 
“England expects every man to do his duty.” 

Such is the new exfectation on which the future civilization is to de- 
pend. Government is to be transferred from the State to the Individ- 
ual. This is the new faith: faith no more in the gods over man, but 
in the God within him. The saying of Lucretius may be translated to 
depict the character of the new era: “ Nature is seen to do all things 
spontaneously of herself without the assistance of the gods.” Our pro- 
tecting gods have been our strong governments: henceforth, they shall 
be our strong men and women. 

No one, however, may expect that this new era is coming upon us 
full-grown. ‘The old does not end and the new begin. There is the 
dawn of the new, and the old lingering long into the growing day. 
“Tt is our lot to live in this time of transition, when the world is at once 
dying and coming anew to life. Our civilization is in process of moult- 
ing, losing the grace and consolation of the faith that blessed it of old, 
but losing only to replace them with a grace fairer and a solace surer.” 

We have gained the ideas of law, order, and universal brotherhood. 

We have gained by experience the knowledge that these are to be 
conserved no longer by coercive systems of government. 

We see that they must find their fruitful life in the spontaneous sup- 
port of the people. 

We see also, at length, that it is this spontaneity which has been lost, 
or left behind. 

The loosing of the bands of outward authority lets down the lives of 
the people from a constrained moralism to show forth the real charac- 
ter to which they have attained. What we see is neither the degree of 
propriety shown in the old, nor the fruitage of the new. We have only 
to observe the two tendencies, the downward and the upward. Weare 
to render no mere surface judgment. We are to contrast the reign- 

ing ideas of the old with those of the new, and frame our judgment 
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by the “logic of ideas,” leaving events to follow as they can. There 
are undoubtedly those who will deplore the evil tendency of the time, 
and seek still to prop up what they call a “ tottering civilization” with 
new resorts to “better government.” Adding “woman suffrage” as 
a new expedient, they may say with King Henry, “ Come, wife, let’s in, 
and learn to govern better.” 

But the day of political influence is passing by. The great questions 
that are appearing on the new horizon are, as I have intimated already, 
of a purely social character ; to be answered not by legislation, but by 
the increase of knowledge and the kindling of a new enthusiasm for 
the common weal. In the place of legislative bodies and executive 
officers, we shall welcome the teachers of equity and congresses of so- 
cial science. Let the President and his Cabinet set the example of 
turning attention to the friendship there may be in all the relations of 
the people, and lead the way to a genuine reconciliation of mankind 
everywhere. 


Joun RuskIn is undoubtedly a busy man, but what he is busy about 
the world for the most part appears not tocare. Yet it is by no means 
safe, for that reason, to assume that his labors are of little or no im- 
portance to his fellows. It is quite possible that, though a private citi- 
zen, the prime minister of England, — nay, Parliament itself, — has on 
hand no more momentous concerns than he. He may be dealing 
with problems that are to shape the whole future of his country. He 
may be throwing light on great questions that shall illumine the pathway 
of the world for many generations. Who knows? “About all I know 
of Ruskin,” said an acquaintance of mine, “is that every now and then 
I hear he has given another huge growl.” It is not long since a letter 
of his, copied from-his “ Fors Clavigera,” went the rounds of the pa- 
pers, that had been written — it must be confessed, in manner altogether 
frank — for the purpose of defending himself against the intrusions of 
too many friends who came “asking for sympathy, instead of giving 
it.” What could be more to the point than the following? “I don’t 
care any more about my friends, unless they are doing their best to help 
my work ; which, I repeat, if they cannot, let them at least not hinder ; 
but keep quiet, and not be troublesome.” Perhaps my afore-mentioned 
acquaintance has put this down also as one of those “growls” that 
serve still to remind him that Ruskin yet manages to preserve him- 
self above the ground. Were he, however, to cross the sea and find 
out for himself the occupation of this “growling” man, he might be 
astonished to find how effectively he had passed, and is still passing, 
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all the days of his life. The bare list of the published works of Mr. 
Ruskin, when one considers the wide range of topics they embrace, 
the ability of scholarly research they evince, their wealth of illustra- 
tion, the careful regard he has shown in their publication, making them 
works of beauty as well as of interest, amply supports the genuineness 
of his plea for a chance to work. It may be doing good service here to 
catalogue some of them: “Sesame and Lilies,” ‘“ Munera Pulveris,” 
“ Aratra Pentelici,” “The Eagle’s Nest,” “Time and Tide,” “The 
Crown,of Wild Olive,” “ Ariadne Florentina,” “ Val d’Arno,” “ Queen of 
the Air,” “ The Two Paths,” “ The Stones of Venice,” “ Love’s Meinie,” 
“Mornings in Florence,” “St. Mark’s Rest,” “Frondes Agrestes,” 
“Unto This Last,” “ The Ethics of the Dust,” “Proserpina,” ‘ Deuca- 
lion,” “The Laws of Fésole,” and many others. 

It will also be discovered that Mr. Ruskin is at the present time en- 
gaged in founding a community on a piece of English ground which he 
proposes shall remain for ever untouched by speculative sale. This 
community, he intends, shall represent what he regards as the prosper- 
ous condition of the human family upon earth. This organization is 
called “The Guild of St. George.” Each member subscribes to the 


following creed :— 


I. I trust in the Living God, Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and of 
all things and creatures visible and invisible. 

I trust in the kindness of His law, and the goodness of His work. 

And I will strive to love Him, and keep His law, and see His work, while I live. 

II. I trust in the nobleness of human nature, in the majesty of its faculties, the 
fulness of its mercy, and the joy of its love. 

And I will strive to love my neighbor as myself, and, even when I cannot, will act 
as if I did. 

III. I will labor, with such strength and opportunity as God gives me, for my own 
daily bread; and all that my hand finds to do, I will do with my might. 

IV. I will not deceive, or cause to be deceived, any human being for my gain or 
pleasure; nor hurt, or cause to be hurt, any human being for my gain or pleasure; 
nor rob, or cause to be robbed, any human being for my gain or pleasure. 

V. I will not kill nor hurt any living creature needlessly, nor destroy any beauti- 
ful thing, but will strive to save and comfort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all 
natural beauty, upon the earth. 

VI. I will strive to raise my own body and soul daily into higher powers of duty 
and happiness; not in rivalship or contention with others, but for the help, delight, 
and honor of others, and for the joy and peace of my own life. 

VII. I will obey all the laws of my country faithfully; and the orders of its mon- 
arch, and of all persons appointed to be in authority under its monarch, so far as such 
laws or commands are consistent with what I suppose to be the law of God; and 
when they are not, or seem in anywise to need change, I will oppose them loyally 
and deliberately, not with malicious, concealed, or disorderly violence. 

VIII. And with the same faithfulness, and under the limits of the same obedi- 
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ence, which I render to the laws of my country, and the commands of its rulers, I 
will obey the laws of the Society called of St. George, into which I am this day re- 
ceived; and the orders of its masters, and of all persons appointed to be in authority 
under its masters, so long as I remain a companion, called of St. George. 


He proposes “ to train into the healthiest and most refined life pos- 
sible as many Englishmen, Englishwomen, and English children as the 
land we possess can maintain in comfort, and establish for them and 
their descendants a national store of continually augmenting wealth ; 
and to organize the government of the persons, and the administration 
of the properties under laws which shall be just to all, and secure in 
their inviolable foundation on the Law of God.” 

The experiment is already under way, and in Mr. Ruskin’s estima- 
tion is full of rich promise. He personally superintends all its work- 
ings, issues each month “ Fors Clavigera,” and has under way, for the 
special benefit of his “ Guild,” literary enterprises of no small magni- 
tude. He is preparing works on botany, geology, and zodlogy, and 
is publishing a series of classic books called “The Shepherd’s Li- 
brary,” which he “ hopes to make the chief domestic treasure of British 
peasants.” Defining what he means by “classic,” he says, “‘ the word 
classic, when justly applied to a book, means that it contains unchang- 
ing truth.” 

Who shall say Mr. Ruskin is zo¢ a busy man? And who shall say, 
on reading his works, that he has not given a vast deal of informa- 
tion and good suggestion to the world well worthy its attention? In 
one of his monthly letters to British workmen, there is the following 
piece of writing, which, though it will occupy considerable space, I de- 
sire to commend to my acquaintance, sure that, even if he finds no other 
way of regarding it than as another of those Ruskinian “growls,” he 
will yet be benefited by its perusal. For who knows how far even 
a “growl” may penetrate intellectual fibre ? 


“There are a few things concerning Magi and their doings which I have personally 
discovered, by laborious work among real magi. Some of those things I am going 
to tell you to-day, positively, and with entire and incontrovertible knowledge of them, 
—as you and your children will one day find every word of my direct statements in 
‘Fors Clavigera’ to be; and fastened, each with its nail in its sure place. 

“a. In the first place, then, concerning stars in the east. You can’t see the love- 
liest which appear there naturally, —the Morning Star, namely, and his fellows, — 
unless you get up in the morning. 

“B. Ifyou resolve thus always, so far as may be in your own power, to see the 
loveliest which are there naturally, you will soon come to see them in a supernatural 
manner, with a quite—properly so-called —‘ miraculous’ or ‘wonderful’ light 
which will be a light in your spirit, notin your eyes. And you will hear, with your 
spirit, the Morning Star and his fellows sing together; also, you will hear the sons 
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of God, shouting together for joy with them; particularly the little ones, — sparrows, 
greenfinches, linnets, and the like. 

“c, You will, by persevering in the practice, gradually discover that it is a pleas. 
ant thing to see stars in the luminous east; to watch them fadeas they rise; to hear 
their Master say, Let there be light—and there is light; to see the world made 
that day, at the word; and creation, instant by instant, of divine forms out of 
darkness. 

“pb. At six o’clock, or some approximate hour, you will perceive with precision 
that the Firm over the way, or round the corner, of the United Grand Steam Percus- 
sion and Corrosion Company, Limited, (Offices London, Paris, and New York,) is- 
sues its counter-order, Let there be darkness; and that the Master of Creation not 
only at once submits to this order, by fulfilling the constant laws He has ordained 
concerning smoke, — but farther, supernaturally or miraculously, enforces the order 
by sending a poisonous black wind, also from the east, of an entirely corrosive, deadly, 
and horrible quality, with which, from him that hath not, He takes away also that 
light he hath; and changes the sky during what remains of the day, — on the average 
now three days out of five, —into a mere dome of ashes, differing only by their en- 
during frown and slow pestilence from the passing darkness and showering death 
of Pompeii. 

“rg, If, nevertheless, you persevere diligently in seeing what stars you can in the 
early morning, and use what is left you of light wisely, you will gradually discover 
that the United Grand Steam Percussion and Corrosion Company is a company of 
thieves; and that you yourself are an ass, for letting them steal your money, and your 
light, at once. And that there is standing order from the Maker of Light, and Filler 
of pockets, that the company shall not be thieves, but honest men, and that you your- 
self shall not be an ass, but a Magus. 

“fr. If you remind the company of this law, they will tell you that people ‘ didn’t 
know every thing down in Judee’; that nobody ever made the world; and that no- 
body but the company knows it. 

“But if you enforce upon yourself the commandment not to be an ass, and verily 
resolve to be so no more, then —hear the word of God, spoken to you by the only 
merchant city that ever set herself to live wholly by His law (Florence). 


“ ¢T willed, and sense was given to me. 
I prayed, and the Spirit of Wisdom was given to me. 
I set her before Kingdoms and Homes, 
And held riches nothing in comparison. of her.’ 


“That is to say, — If you would have her to dwell with you, you must set her be- 
fore kingdoms ;— (as, for instance, at Sheffield, you must not think to be kings of 
cutlery, and let nobody else in the round world make a knife but you; )— you must 
set her before homes; that is to say, you must not sit comfortably enjoying your own 
fireside, and think you provide for every body if you provide for that : —and as for 
riches — you are only to prefer wisdom, —think her, of two good things, the best, 
when she is matched with kingdoms and homes; but you are to esteem riches— 
nothing in comparison of her. Not so much as mention shall be made “ of coral, nor 
of pearls, for the price of wisdom is above rubies.” 


THE editor has turned over to my drawer a letter of such pithy sort 
that I feel like bringing it forth for the benefit of my friends, or those 
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who do me the honor of glancing at these pages of “Chips.” The at- 
tentive reader will discover that the writer does not strike deep, though 
dark and deadly are his thoughts. He deals rather with the surface 
or cover of things. He—but he speaks fully for himself. I need 
only to acquaint the reader with the fact, which he may possibly sur- 
mise, that the writer, whose name I of course omit, is engaged in the 
practice of law: — 


“ EDITOR OF RADICAL REVIEW, 

“DEAR SIR, — I ama subscriber to the ‘ Radical,’ and consequently fancy I have a 
moral right to abuse any of its shortcomings. ‘Thus far (of course there will be more 
hereafter) I have been disgusted with only the cover of your, or our, valuable magazine 
Not indeed that the color or style is unpleasant. On the contrary, I rather like the 
environment. Black and red — the original colors of Captain Kidd and others — ap- 
peal to me from a professional point of view; so much so, that a skull and cross-bones 
on the title-page might perhaps increase my esthetic pleasure. The trouble, how- 
ever, to be serious, arises in the fact that your black is a dirty black; it comes off 
without any provocation upon hands, cuffs, papers, tables, piano-covers, ef id genus 
omne. Now, I don’t object to black as a color. On the contrary, I have a sneaking 
fondness for funerals, broadcloth, negroes, night-time, and even that poetic old dream, 
hell. But I want a clean black, a nice, smooth, enamelled, inky surface, — one that 
my infant son can bite and play with without immediate symptoms of gangrene or 
rapid mortification. 

“So please change the black. If all blacks in the market are dirty, take a new color. 
Shed the dark chrysalis, and come out a red butterfly. Life is too short and the 
‘Radical’ too long for a reader to wash his hands every three minutes. Moreover, 
take no umbrage at my remarks. They are uttered in a philosophic and radical vein. 
I know that they will not affect you in the least; that your next issue will be clothed 
in a dirtier sombre than the present one. Still I wish to put my objection on record. 
Sorrowing for your typographic phantasies, I remain, &c.” 


“MYTHOLOGY AMONG THE HEBREwsS” is the title of a book recently 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., written by Ignaz Goldziher, Ph. 
D., member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. His English 
translator observes, “If any one takes up the book with an idea that it 
will settle any thing in the history of the Jews, he will be disappointed. 
Its aim is not theological nor historical, but mythological : and mythol- 
ogy precedes history and theology.” Dr. Goldziher deals at the out- 
set with “a widespread asssumption” that nations may be divided 
into Mythological and Unmythological, “ those which have had a natu- 
ral gift for creating Myths, and those whose intellectual capacity never 
sufficed for this end.” He claims that “the Myth is the result of a 
purely psychological operation, and is, together with language, the 
oldest act of the human mind.” “Referring to Renan’s exclusion of the 
Semites from the domain of “Mythology, announced in these words, 
“Les Sémites n'ont jamais eu de mythologie,” he says: — 
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“This arbitrary assertion is deduced from a scheme of race-pyschology invented by 
Renan himself, which at the first glance seems so natural and sounds so plausible, 
when described with all the elegance of style of which he is master, that it has become 
an incontestable scientific dogma to a large proportion of the professional world, — 
for even the territory of science is sometimes dominated by mere dogma, —and is 
treated by learned and cultivated people not specially engaged in this study as an ac- 
tual axidm in the consideration of race-peculiarities. The foundation of this scheme 
is the idea that, in their views of the world, the Aryans start from multiplicity, the 
Semites. from unity... .. On intellectual ground, therefore, the former create 
mythology, polytheism, science, which is only possible through discursive observa- 
tions of natural phenomena; the latter create monotheism (‘the desert is monotheis- 
tic,’ says Renan), and have therefore neither mythology nor science. ‘If it is difficult,’ 
justly observes Waitz, ‘to estimate the capability of single individuals well-known 
to us, it is a far more dubious task to gauge the intellectual gifts of whole nations 
and races. It seems scarcely possible to find available standards for the purpose, 
consequently the judgment is almost always found to be very much founded on 
personal impressions. The various nations stand at various times on very different 
stages of development, and if only actual performances permit a safe induction as to 
the measure of existing capabilities, then this measure itself seems not to remain the 
same in the same nation through the course of time, but to vary within very wide lim- 
its, especially if we are to assume in all cases that a state of original savageness pre- 
ceded civilization.’ In fact, the words of this cautious psychologist apply admirably 
to Renan’s scheme of race-psychology; for history is just what that scheme disre- 
gards. He does not observe that Polytheism and Monotheism are two stages of de- 
velopment in religious thought, and that the latter does not spring up spontaneously 
without being preceded by the former stage, and that Polytheism itself is preceded 
by a preliminary stage, — that of the mythological view of the world, which is in it- 
self not yet a religion, but prepares the way for the rise of religion. ‘The Semites 
cannot form a Myth,’ is a proposition the possibility of which could be allowed only 
if such an assertion as ‘This or that race has no digestive power or no generative 
power’ could be treated otherwise than as an @ priori absurdity.” 


There are those, however, who “are willing to know something of 
Semitic Myths in general, but resist the assumption of Hebrew Myths.” 
Dr. Goldziher quotes Bunsen, who speaks of “the spirit of the Jew- 
ish people, historically penetrated through and through with aversion 
to mythology.” “The Bible has no Mythology; it is the grand, 
momentous, and fortunate self-denial of Judaism to possess none.” 
Bunsen, on the other hand, had stated that, “in the long period from 
Joseph to Moses, there were inter-woven with the life and actions of 
this greatest and most influential of all the men of the first age [Abra- 
ham] and the history of his son and grandson many ancient traditions 
from the mythology of those tribes from whose savage natural life the 
Hebrews were extracted.” Of this “hypothesis of dorrowing” myths, 
Dr. Goldziher regards it as “superfluous at the present day to attempt 
a serious refutation,” but, “under obligation to findan explanation of 
the manifold coincidences exhibited in the independently produced 
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myths of nations,” he says: “If the myth is a form of life of the human 
mind psychologically necessary at a certain stage of growth [which he 
believes he has abundantly shown], then the intellectual life of individ- 
ual, nation, and race must pass through it.” " His effort is to show on 
the grounds of science, (1) that Hebrew myths were inevitable ; (2) by a 
careful study of Biblical literature, what they were and how they were 
produced, and this notwithstanding a “mistaken religious interest ” 
which has “ warned off mythological inquiry ” in that direction. He sepa- 
rates Myth from Religion, and shows how Mythology becomes Religion. 
“The latter always arises out of the materials of Mythology, and then 
finds its historical task to be to work itself upwards into independence. 
Be bs Religion must, in the progress of its development, sever its 
connection with Mythology, and unite itself with the scientific con- 
sciousness, which now occupies the place of the mythological.” 

It were impossible in this brief mention to give even a summary view 
of what the author has accomplished. ‘The result, however, is not 
deemed by him a “System of Hebrew Mythology ;” his “immediate 
task was only to show that Semites in general, and Hebrew in partic- 
ular, could not be exceptions to the laws of mythological inquiry estab- 
lished on the basis of psychology and the science of language.” An 
English reviewer remarks: “It is a book at which many will shake 
their heads as destructive of the historical basis of religion, but which 
itself claims to elevate spiritual religion to a higher pedestal than 
before.” 


THE shadow of the “great strike”’ has lengthened, but the discus- 
sion in many new phases bids fair to continue. Curiously enough, 
public opinion was for some time devoted to the consideration of the 
“folly of strikes,” the ‘wrong of violence,” and the “utter indefensi- 
bleness of mobs.” ‘These may all be very interesting topics, and their 
presentation was to be looked for. But it must be admitted that they 
each and all assume a secondary importance in presence of the fact 
that they do not illustrate the disposition of large numbers of people to 
do wrong, but are the natural outcome of a state of affairs wholly es- 
tranged from all just and peace-making principles. There is the old 
saying, “all is fair in war,” that lends a justifying face to whatever 
happens in the dispensations of warfare. The state of war is itself an 
evil state, and evil are its issues. If you discuss the issues as you 
taste fruit to judge the tree, there is wisdom in that. But to lay all 
the emphasis of your: critical sense on some accompanying conditions 


of the war-disease, forgetting or neglecting the disease itself, — shat is 
folly. 
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“ Where the greater malady is fixed, 
The lesser is scarce felt.” 


The “malady ” is the state of war into which nearly all we call busi- 
ness is steadily thrown. The railroad war illustrates on a large scale 
what is going on almost universally from boys trading jack-knives up 
to the solid men of world-wide enterprises. It is not called war; but 
a war of interests, clashing furiously, can be set down as nothing less. 
As the antagonism increases, and grows more and more serious, the 
conflict steps over the bounds of ordinary business warfare, and “ vio- 
lence” is inaugurated. There are enough to déprecate this last stage 
of affairs, but few yet realize the real character of the so-called civili- 
zation that precedes it. There is a chapter in Stuart Mill’s “ Political 
Economy ” that contains valuable suggestions for all who would fore- 
cast the future of our industrial progress ; who believe that the state of 
war will ultimately end, and a state of peace ensue. Mr. Mill has 
presented the “ general theory of the economical progress of Society,” 
and is brought to the question, “to what goal?” He answers with 
his chapter on “The Stationary State,” which, in his view, is finally 
to supersede the “progressive state.” The paragraph I especially 
refer to is this : — 


“T cannot regard the stationary state of capital and wealth with the unaffected 
aversion so generally manifested towards it by political economists of the old school. 
I am inclined to believe that it would be on the whole a very considerable improve- 
ment on our present condition. I confess I am not charmed with the ideal of life 
held out by those who think that the normal state of human beings is that of strug- 
gling to get on; that the trampling, crushing, elbowing, and treading on each other’s 
heels, which form the existing type of social life, are the most desirable lot of human 
kind or any thing but the disagreeable symptoms of the phases of industrial progress. 
It may be a necessary stage in the progress of civilization, and those European na- 
tions which have hitherto been so fortunate as to be preserved from it may have 
it yet to undergo. It is an incident of growth, not a mark of decline, for it is 
not necessarily destructive of the higher aspirations and the heroic virtues. .... 
But it is not a kind of social perfection which philanthropists to come will feel any 
very eager desire to assist in realizing. Most fitting, indeed, it is, that while riches 
are power, and to grow as rich as possible the universal object of ambition, the path 
to its attainment should be open to all, without favor or partiality. But the best state 
of human nature is that in which, while no one is poor, no one desires to be richer, nor 
has any reason to fear being thrust back by the efforts of others to push themselves 
forward.” 


The objection to a peaceful state as thus depicted is trite, but for 
that reason none the less urged by very many excellent people. It is 
said, “life must always be a struggle ;” there must always be the “in- 
centive ” to acquire wealth, and hence distinction, or civilization itself 
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would halt and come to an end. Mr. Mill has a brief reply, which 
must commend itself to intelligent minds :— 


“There would be as much scope as ever for all kinds of mental culture, and moral 
and social progress; as much room for improving the Art of Living, and much more 
likelihood of its being improved, where minds ceased to be engrossed by the art of 
getting on. Even the industrial arts might be as earnestly and as successfully culti- 
vated, with this sole difference, that instead of serving no purpose but the increase 
of wealth, industrial improvements would produce their legitimate effect, — that of 
abridging labor. Hitherto it is questionable if all the mechanical inventions yet 
made have lightened the day’s toil of any human being. They have enabled a greater 
population to live the same life of drudgery and imprisonment, and an increased 
number of manufacturers and others to make fortunes. They have increased the com- 
forts of the middle classes. But they have not yet begun to effect those great chan- 
ges in human destiny which it is in their nature and in their futurity to accomplish.” 


It is curious to observe to what extent the worship of “ great posses- 
sions”’ is for the most part carried as yet. Vast wealth, quite inde- 
pendent of its service in efforts at a higher culture, is esteemed an 
object worthy every energy. The prevalence of this opinion, however, 
is not universal, and, in spite of appearances, it is by no means gaining 
any permanent ground. As Mr. Mill suggests that it is their right to 
do, the working-classes have conceived the idea of entering the lists 
themselves in this contest for wealth and power. The example of “ ris- 
ing from the ranks” is contagious. It has been spreading everywhere, 
and the poorest are not shut out from this privilege of at least dream- 
ing of the vast possibilities that are said to be within the reach of all. 
Formerly, especially in older countries, there was no slightest ground 
for hope with the millions. Their horizon never lifted, never broad- 
ened. But in more recent times, in this country surely, the chances in 
life for all have assumed a more cheering aspect. At least, the idea 
is evolved, and has got possession of an entire people. What we see, 
therefore, is the rush of this whole population into the struggle for 
wealth. The bounds set to this new ambition are not self-appointed. 
Fate, inhering in the nature of the contest, deals with each after its 
own fashion. Some shall win, but more shall lose. After all, we are 
the victims of an illusion. What is desired is impossible. Vast pos- 
sessions, except as they may be intrusted to individuals for the general 
good, if not impossible, are undesirable. Impossible they are undoubt- 
edly believed to be for all, since a contest for their acquisition is 
deemed inevitable. The ideal aim must be reconsidered. As this is 
done, one or two points emerge distinctly enough to be perceived and 
remembered. 


1. What is desirable is the opportunity for all people, by their own 
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efforts, to make sure of their own education and highest culture, with 
such surroundings of comfort as are on this earth possible. 

2. ‘This can be accomplished only when we cease warring one upon 
the other, and begin to transact what we call our “business,” not as 
enemies, but as friends. 


It is plain to me that those liberals who talk of “educated” and 
“uneducated ” conscience do not propose, as a matter of fact, — what- 
ever they may imagine, — to regard conscience at all. ‘They tell us con- 
science must be reasonable, or it has no claim to respect. It appears, 
therefore, that what they respect is not conscience, but whatever, in 
their judgment, is reasonable. Of course, they respect nobody’s con- 
science whose reason is not in accord with their own. How, then, can 
they raise the cry of violated conscience, when others, deeming their 
conscience “ uneducated,” “ irrational,” ‘ spurious,” propose to ignore 
it, and carry their own reason into affairs by force of bullets or bayo- 
nets? Says my Orthodox neighbor, “ The State requires, for its safety, 
not only secular education, but reverence for God and His Sacred 
Word.” ‘“ ‘His Sacred Word,’ ” exclaims the liberal, “is your whim, 
and I do not desire that my children should be so educated. You do 
me wrong to compel me thus to support your religion.” “ But I can- 
not avoid it,” the Orthodox replies ; “my duty to society, the Repub- 
lic, my respect for my own conscience in this matter, compel me. 
Were you properly educated, you would see that the religious senti- 
ment is the very foundation of all our liberties. You cannot expect 
wild, savage liberty, if you remain in a civilized, Christian land. We 
grant the most liberty compatible with universal security.” It is the 
liberal’s own ground. I do not see howhe cancomplain. He thinks 
conscience is not to be respected except in his own case, when he dis- 
likes the prevailing religion. Bnt Orthodoxy may as well complain of 
his desire to enforce vo religion in affairs. So long as both parties in- 
sist on communism, there is no way for them but to fight it out. But 
that either has any regard for the other’s conscience — except to con- 
cede mutual honesty of purpose —is a claim without foundation. 


In an article on “The Modern Type of Oppression,” published in 
the “ North American Review,” October, 1874, Mr. D. A. Wasson sets 
forth his interpretation of the drift of the modern world, and of the re- 
turn to soberer and wiser counsels which he believes to be imperative. 
I cannot here undertake an extended criticism of this article ; indeed, 
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though written apparently from a nearly opposite standpoint from 
my own, it contains so much in which I heartily concur that I am ill 
disposed to turn my thoughts into criticism at all. And yet, the more 
I consider his presentation of the subject, the more clearly I perceive 
that he has touched the vital point of controversy, — whether what he 
calls the “liberty of unrestraint,” to which he avers the modern world 
has chiefly given attention, is, or is not, the evil it is represented to be. 
Mr. Wasson is not disposed to see only one side of a thing, and that 
the dark side. It is due to him to indicate the real scope of his 
thought by a few quotations. He states that “there are two kinds 
of liberty, unlike in character and often opposite in effect,” and adds: 


“The one consists in the mere absence of restraint; the other, in such an order and 
discipline as shall make the relations of men wings rather than fetters, salutary, ser- 
viceable, productive, rather than a means to demoralization and degeneracy. Now, 
it is apparent that the attention of the modern world has for some time been de- 
voted chiefly to the first named ; that is, to liberty which consists in being left to fol- 
low one’s personal inclination. The stress of effort for the century has gone to the 
removal of social restraints; as, for example, in that setting aside of restrictions upon 
the liberty of assemblage, of speech, and of publication, which, if complete only in 
America, has more or less taken place in all civilized lands. These changes consti- 
tute an important amelioration, and it is by no means with a design to disparage 
them that we remark upon the peculiar and somewhat exclusive character of modern 
reform. The century has done well to deliver itself from many restraints, which, 
however appropriate to the moral conditions of an earlier age, were only hindrances 
or impertinences in ours. Liberty in the customary sense, that is, the free initiative 
of the individual, contributes greatly to impulse, energy, enterprise, zest, and thus is 
the proper correlative of a capable social discipline : combine the two, each at its best, 
and the highest productivity of civilization is provided for. Our time, however, has 
set its heart upon one of the two, to the temporary neglect of the other. We dises- 
tablish, displace, abolish, make room for ‘the voluntary principle,’ and meantime hold 
it for the highest merit of government, not that it should be wise, capable, steadfast, 
able to secure for the. nation the liberation of social health, but that it should be in 
the nature of a weather-vane, well poised and oiled, to turn with every wind.” 


And further, Mr. Wasson says, “as there are two kinds of liberty, 
so also there are two distinct types of oppression, the one proceeding 
directly from government, the other from the want of it.” The former 
“exists where the just, wholesome freedom of personal choice and ac- 
tion is of purpose invaded, restricted, taken away by a public author- 
ity ;” the latter “exists where, in the absence of a sovereign, sanitary 
control, liberty becomes lawless and a canker.” The one oppression 
“sovernment may of purpose and upon system inflict ;” the other “it 
alone can prevent,” and, “in a complex, powerfully-motived civiliza- 
tion, it will be able to prevent it only by having a masterly head anda 
skilled hand.” 
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Thus much suffices to cover the point I suggest. The “modern op- 
pression” which Mr. Wasson deals with is that which follows the “ lib- 
erty of unrestraint.” “If it is bad to be beaten or bound,” he says, 
“it is not felicity to commit suicide.” The drift of the modern world 
is toward “suicide.” Only “able government” can rescue it. “ Pri- 
vate interest” is to be “kept momentaneously under correction by an 
honorable and averting public system.” 

Now, one may wholly sympathize with Mr. Wasson in his desire for 
that liberty which delivers society from whatever oppression, and sets 
it free to follow all the paths to “social health.” I take it that agree- 
ment among people in this respect is so widespread as to render it 
scarcely a question in debate. ‘Those who think we are arriving, if we 
have not already arrived, at the time when “energetic government” 
has ceased to be efficacious, will hardly consent to what must seem to 
them the arbitrary definition Mr. Wasson has given to liberty. They 
know nothing of “two kinds of liberty.” They will be surprised to 
hear that one — that which they advocate especially — “ consists in the 
mere absence of restraint.” It is a change of emphasis which they are 
believers in. “ Personal inclination” is indeed to be governed. That 
is, the individual is to comport himself in the best way to promote “ so- 
cial health.” There remains only the question of method. How 
will society be best served? The question is not to be settled by an 
appeal to mere theory, to the unsupported dream of mild enthusiasts 
unwilling even to harm a fly. It is not simply a question of feeling. 
It is as truly a scientific problem as any that may be mentioned. It is 
a matter of fact. It is a fact that the idea of the comparative unim- 
portance of “ government ” has been historically reached and accepted 
more or less by all people. It is a popular instinct, and one, too, that 
in the popular mind does not forebode “demoralization and degene- 
racy,” but rather the advance of mankind to a profounder sense of that 
responsibility and “ obligation” which Mr. Wasson desires to see en- 
forced. No one is more ready than he to admit that “the century has 
done we// to deliver itself from many restraints which, however appro- 
priate to the moral conditions of an earlier age, were only hindrances 
or impertinences in ours.” So far, at least, he will not charge upon it 
the “liberty of unrestraint.” The restraints of “energetic govern- 
ment” have been withdrawn from the “liberty of assemblage, of speech, 
and of publication.” What has followed? The people have found 
their proper restraint in their greater liberty, suggesting the saying of 
Macaulay that “the proper cure for the evils of liberty is not less lib- 
erty, but more.” When people are most regulated, even by a “ wise head 
and skilled hand,” they may become extremely sensitive as to what 
they may, or may not, do, but the sense of responsibility is not likely to 
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increase, for it is not appealed to. It can be set down as a general 
truth that liberty and responsibility do not go apart, but hand in hand. 
And “obligation,” though it may have been laid upon people from 
without with good effect before the intuition of popular liberty had 
its birth, to-day gets little enough respect by being made a political or 
civil dogma. “Civil rights” are not, as we have discovered, best pro- 
mulgated by the Federal whip. 

The fact to be observed then is this: that while the general welfare 
is none the less intended, there is a growing conviction that the method 
by which this desired goal is to be reached must be changed ; indeed, 
that it is already changing. The emphasis of the century has been 
more and more placed upon the method of liberty. Mr. Wasson’s own 
words illustrate what I say: “ The attitude of us Americans toward our 
government is singular, and may be counted by a future age among 
those curiosities of history which would be incredible, were they not his- 
tory. In the form of it we have an enthusiastic faith ; in the fact of it, 
next to none: profuse praise of the one, prodigal distrust, incrimina- 
tion, contempt of the other, run side by side, like the clear waters of 
the Mississippi and the turbid current of the Missouri immediately af- 
ter their junction.” And I think Mr. Wasson quite right in adding, 
“It may be, however, that the contradiction indicates good sense rather 
than the want of it,” though he does so for another reason than the one 
I would suggest. It is such a gleam of “ good sense ”’ as this transition 
epoch would be most likely to show. It is natural to cleave to the 
forms of things after the substance has perished. Or the cheat of the 
form may linger, while the good result of our political system may 
hourly disappoint our too easily placed expectations. 


THERE would seem to be no more easy question than this: Should 
girls and boys have the same, or equal, opportunities for highest cul- 
ture? A very simple question ; yet Massachusetts, boasting her supe- 
rior educational system for nigh a century, is only now beginning to 
consider it, and very grave objections are made to the demand that 
the Boston Latin School, which fits young men for admission to col- 
lege, shall be as serviceable to young ladies. It often appears that 
nothing so develops latent genius in a class of men whose abilities 
have in no way advertised themselves, as the calling in question 
of some time-honored rascality or abuse. Immediately their slum- 
bering intellects are in arms. They wake to an ingenuity of objec- 
tion and argument that challenges your admiration. You think the 
whole question settled ; its mereSt statement seems so wholly con- 
sonant with common sense, who on earth can trump up the slight- 
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est disapproving word? But don’t be too sanguine. ’Tis the very 
opportunity a goodly number of well-fed and most respectable citizens 
have longed and waited for. Now is their time. They are on their feet. 
Be patient. You have got to go through with it. They must be heard. 
You must reply. There must be a “Committee” and a “hearing.” 
Public opinion must be agitated. The daily journals must have editori- 
als long and short, and plenty of paragraphs. At last you get a report. 
It may go against you. It will take a year ortwo. But at last, at last, 
the game ends ; everybody is tired out ; the question has become a 
bore ; it is settled! What was all this fuss about? Why, about this, 
only this: If the boys need latch-keys to get into the house and have 
them, ought girls to need latch-keys and have them also? Very funny, 
isn’t it? And yet, grave and reverend gentlemen do not hesitate to 
puzzle you after this manner: “A boy is a boy; a girl is a girl ; there- 
fore, a boy should go to College, and a girl to the High School. Let 
each go to his or her own place, and each keep in his or her own sphere. 
Girls at College? Whew! It’s bad enough to have boys there. Co- 
éducation!” The case goes against him, and he subsides until the 
next time. 


It is curious to read the dispatches that come from the election in 
Ohio. “ What has overthrown our party?” “The President’s policy ! 
the President’s policy!” So chime all the reports. But it is also 
announced with all gravity, “‘ The President says he will stand firm, be- 
lieving that he will come out right in the end.” So far as I have ob- 
served, there has been nothing of a boastful character in all that the 
President has said or done. He appears to be animated with a desire 
to establish amity and friendship throughout the country, and to con- 
duct the business of his administration in what he regards as the square 
and honest fashion. Although I indulge myself in a private belief that 
the country has no business to have an administration of the character 
established at Washington at all, I nevertheless propose, if there must 
be one, to enjoy all the excellences it may chance to present. And 
what I more and more see in the administration of President Hayes 
is simplicity and earnestness, — together with a clear perception of the 
idea that there is a fraternity and brotherhood among men, which is 
ever potent and effective in the degree that it is relied upon. This he 
has undertaken to illustrate — having the opportunity thus to crystal- 
lize a wide-spread and growing public sentiment —in the relation of 
the Northern and Southern people. It was supposed that most of the 
Republican leaders had as good as reached this same determination. 
The letter of acceptance was explicit in this direction ; the inaugural re- 
affirmed all that that letter contained, but went no farther. What, 
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then, is the trouble? Is it that the party is likely to suffer because it 
has no longer a passionate rallying’ cry? It does not matter much, 
and I will not dwell on the point. It is enough to know that the 
course of the President is one in harmony with the high interests of 
the nation, and that, whichever party may gain or lose, if he shall remain 
quietly firm in his course of reconciliation, — and there is every evi- 
dence to show he intends so to do, —he will have won a fame far be- 
yond any service of party, however illustrious that may possibly be 
supposed to be. President Hayes may not be a great man, but if he 
is great enough for this task which he has now assumed, his. degree of 
greatness, whatever it may be, will prove all-sufficient to baffle the incon- 
stancy or the evil machinations of each and all the parties that this 
prolific, party-breeding country can bring forth. His word will go to 
and fro, East and West, North and South. In the South especially 
it will have a steadily converting charm. He may illustrate anew the 
saying of Douglass, “ one with God is a majority,” by the force of su- 
preme ideas. Though the politicians all forsake him, let him not fear 
to stand alone. In the’ end he will not have counted without his 
host ! 


THE Chinese have in their schools a text-book wherein is to be found 
this comparison of benefits : “‘Some men leave gold to their children, 
but I give them instruction, and leave them a book.” The leavers of 
books to the children of this world have been many, and their end is 
not yet ; indeed, one thing seems established, —“to the making of 
books there is zo end.” And ’tis no misfortune, since one is per- 
mitted a choice of best things. Nature grows unequalness in apples, 
books, and men. Happily, tastes differ. Good and bad are inter- 
changeable. What one likes, another loathes, and contrariwise. There 
is a variety in the demand as in the supply. So it remains true, as Bron- 
son Alcott in his “ Table Talk ” has said, that “ one cannot celebrate 
books sufficiently.” “That is a good book,” he also remarks, “ which 
is opened with expectation and closed with profit.” And he continues, 
“T value books for their suggestiveness even more than for the in- 
formation they may contain ; works that may be taken in hand and laid 
aside, read at moments, containing sentences that quicken thoughts 
and prompt to following these in their relations with life and things. I 
am stimulated and exalted by the perusal of books of this kind, and 
should esteem myself fortunate if I might add another to the few 
which the world shall take to its affections.” “Table Talk” is the 
new book Mr. Alcott so modestly offers. A long list of inviting top- 
ics — some hundred and fifty — are touched upon ; if any thing, all too 
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briefly. A little more space would have vouchsafed his pen a greater 
freedom. Nevertheless, much is given in the book, but much remains 
behind. I deem it no sin to report what a distinguished neighbor of 
Mr. Alcott once said to me, though I must do so now in my own 
language, all but the idea having passed from my memory ; but as 
near as I can recall, it may be stated somewhat in this wise: “ Mr. Al- 
cott needs a bright companion to whom he can talk, and one who will 
listen reverently, and privately report him. Such a young man could 
render the world a great service. For if tapped when he is in his full 
power, no man of these modern times has such profound words tout- 
ter. He cannot put his wisdom in his books.” Something like this, 
too, is the appreciation expressed by others who have known Mr. AI- 
cott, especially in earlier years. And in turning the leaves of “Table 
Talk,” I feel in a degree its force. Mr. Alcott is better in the parlor 
than in the book, and oftentimes, in conversation with one whose sym- 
pathy invites him forth, surpasses himself. Nevertheless, I find my- 
self returning to his book, and in the quiet hours of the evening his 
little chapters or paragraphs have meanings the busy day obscures, 
Read at broad noon amid the bustle of the city, such a book falls with 
a certain vapidity upon the mind. It seems hardly to hit anywhere. 
Read in the serenity of night, the tables are turned, and one feels the 
hit was without report because, forsooth, it fell on his own stupidity. 
The higher knowledge of the soul only starlight reveals. And quoting 
where by chance my thumb holds the book open, “One’s Star,” I 
judge the reader will not be slow to guess who was the youth and the 
man whose biography is thus sketched : — 


“ Follow the star of promise first seen in your early morning, nor desist, though 
you find the labor toilsome and your guides mislead. In the ardor of his enthusiasm 
a youth set forth in quest of a man of whom he might take counsel as to his future, 
but after long search and many disappointments, he came near relinquishing the 
pursuit as hopeless, when suddenly it occurred to him that one must first be a man 
to find a man, and profiting by this suggestion, he set himself to the work of becom- 
ing himself the man he had been seeking so long and fruitlessly. When last heard 
from, he was still on the stretch, near the end of his journey, the goal in his eye, his 
star blazing more brightly than when he first beheld it. 


“¢The eldest god is still a child.’ ” 


I BEGAN these “Chips” with some lines I value from Goethe, and 
thought simply of closing with one of Schiller’s poems, translated 
from the German by Christopher P. Cranch. But in looking over the 
“Notes” to the collection I have at hand, I find much interesting mat- 
ter, and am disposed to preface the poem I shall give with selections 
touching both Goethe and Schiller. 
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“The radical difference of these two natures appears in their free, restless youth- 
time, no less than in their principled manhood. Schiller is the warm, aspiring youth 
sick of all about him, yearning for a vague ideal, showing himself in all he writes, 
Goethe is the very child of Nature, who lives in and celebrates every smile the boun- 
teous Mother throws him, and sings his own moods, and his own loves, and longings, 
and regrets, as if they were new gifts of hers to keep his poetry alive. .... One in- 
terests us by the constancy of his generous air; the other — we know not what to 
make of him, but for the sake of the charming songs, we are quite willing to let Na- 
ture be sponsor for her child. .... 

“The relation in which these two great spirits stood to one another, so opposite, 
and yet with such a deep ground of sympathy, is beautifully illustrated in Carlyle’s 
‘Life of Schiller :’ — 

“ «How gifted, how diverse in their gifts! The mind of the one plays calmly 
in its capricious and inimitable graces, over all the provinces of human interest; the 
other concentrates powers as vast, but far less various, on a few subjects; the one is 
catholic, the other is sectarian. The first is endowed with an all-comprehending spi- 
rit; skilled, as if by personal experience, in all the modes of human passion and opin- 
ion; therefore tolerant of all; peaceful, collected; fighting for no class of men or 
principles; rather looking on the world, and the various battles waging in it, with the 
quiet eye of one already reconciled to the futility of their issues; but pouring over 
all the forms of many-colored life the light of a deep and subtle intellect, and the dec- 
orations of an overflowing fancy; and allowing men and things of every shape and 
hue to have their own free scope in his conception, as they have it in the world where 
Providence has placed them. The other is earnest, devoted; struggling with a thou- 
sand mighty projects of improvement; feeling more intensely as he feels more nar- 
rowly; rejecting vehemently, choosing vehemently ; at war with the one half of things, 
in love with the other half; hence dissatisfied, impetuous, without internal rest, and 
scarcely conceiving the possibility of such a state.’ ” 


Schiller’s own estimate of the poet’s life and calling is thus given, as 
quoted by Carlyle :— 


* The Artist, it is true, is the son of his age; but pity for him if he is its pupil, or 
even its favorite! Let some beneficent Divinity snatch him when a suckling from 
the breast of his mother and nurse him with the milk of a better time; that he may 
ripen to his full stature beneath a distant Grecian sky. And having grown to man- 
hood, let him return, a foreign shape, into his century; not, however, to delight it by 
his presence; but terrible, like the Son of Agamemnon, to purify it. The matter of 
his works he will take from the present; but their form he will derive from a nobler 
time, nay, from beyond all time, from the absolute, unchanging unity of his nature. 
Here, from the pure ether of his spiritual essence, flows down the Fountain of Beauty, 
uncontaminated by the pollutions of ages and generations, which roll to and fro in 
their turbid vortex far beneath it. His Matter caprice can dishonor as she has en- 
nobled it; but the chaste Form is withdrawn from her mutations. .... But how is 
the Artist to guard himself from the corruptions of his time, which on every side as- 
sail him? By despising its decisions. Let him look upwards to his dignity and his 
mission, not downwards to his happiness and his wants. Free alike from the vain 
activity that longs to impress its traces ori the fleeting instant, and from the dis- 
contented spirit of enthusiasm that measures by the scale of perfection the meagre 
product of reality, let him leave to common sense, which is here at home, the province 
of the actual; while Ze strives, from the union of the fossidle with the necessary, to 
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bring out the ideal. This let him imprint and express in fiction and truth, imprint 
it in the sport of his imagination and the earnest of his actions, imprint it in all sen- 
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sible and spiritual forms, and cast it silently into everlasting Time.” 


Fittingly now will follow his verse: — 


THE DIVISION OF THE EARTH. 


“Here, take the world!” cried Jove, from his high heaven, 
To mortals —“ Take it; it is yours, ye elves; 
Tis yours, for an eternal heirdom given; 
Share it like brothers ’mongst yourselves.” 


Then hastened every one himself to suit, 

And busily were stirring old and young, — 
The Farmer seized upon the harvest fruit; 

The Squire’s horn through the woodland rung. 


The Merchant grasped his costly warehouse loads, 
The Abbot chose him noble pipes of wine, 

The King closed up the bridges and the roads, 
And said, “The tenth of all is mine.” 


Quite late, long after all had been divided, 
The Poet came, from distant wandering ; 

Alas! the thing was everywhere decided, — 
Proprietors for every thing! 


“ Ah, woe is me! shall I alone of all 
Forgotten be — I, thy most faithful son?” 
In loud lament he thus began to bawl, 
And threw himself before Jove’s throne. 


“Tf in the land of dreams thou hast delayed,” 
Replied the God, “then quarrel not with me; 
Where wast thou when division here was made?” 
“T was,” the Poet said, “ with thee; — 


“Mine eyes hung on thy countenance so bright, 
Mine ear drank in thy Heaven’s harmony ; 
Forgive the Soul, which, drunken with thy Light, 
Forgot that Earth had aught for me.” 


“ What shall I do?” said Zeus; “the world’s all given; 
The harvest, chase, or market, no more mine; 
If thou wilt come to live with me in Heaven, 
As often as thou com’st, my home is thine.” 


Sipney H. Morse, 








